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Come we now to the Christian dispensation. 
The Mosaic law was a going forwards in compa- 
rison with Patriarchal law, and Christian law is 
a going forwards in comparison with Mosaic 
law. Christ came not to destroy either the 
ceremonial or the moral law of Moses, but to 
fulfil them both— to fulfil the former even to 
its abrogation, and the latter by elevating its 
precepts to a spiritual perfection before 
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unknown. What was moral law under the 
Mosaic dispensation is moral law now^ law to 
be obeyed, albeit not the rule of our ultimate 
salvation, thi^ fb, and thou shalt live : but law, 
not only taking cognizance of actions, but 
extending itself to the very thoughts. Under 
the economy of the Gospel dispensation, or 
Covenant of Grace, ' men ought to be drawn 
to obedience through considerations of the love 
and mercy of God in Jesus Christ, and not to 
need the severe restraints and punishments of 
the law. There ought to be no longer need of 
the "'Schoolmaster,^' (Gal. iii. 24, 25,) but 
rather '^ love should work no ill to his neigh- 
bour,*' and then where there was no ill, there 
would be no punishment. But this state of 
things does not obtain, neither are we to 
expect that it ever will. '^ God coomianded 
His people,'* writes Dr. Arnold,* " in the old 
times, to keep holy the Sabbath day. He 
commanded them this when they were very 
ignorant, and very worldly-minded : when, had 
He told them to worship Him every day in the 
spirit, they would have spent every day without 
worshipping Him at all : their hearts were too 

* Vol. III. Sermon xxii. 
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hard for a devotion so pure.* Now, God having 
given this command to His people, it is mani- 
fest, that so long as they are in the same state 
as when He gave it them, they are bound to 
keep it : so long as the same sickness remainSy 
they will need the same remedy. It was intended 
that the Gospel should put us in a very different 
statey so that we should need the command no 
more. It was intended so, and St. Paul hoped 
fully that it would be so: and therefore he 
wTites to the Colossians, *^ Let no man judge 
you in meat or in drink, or in respect of an 

* This opinion of Dr. Arnold's may be regarded as of 
a speculative kind, for, it may be well asked, how does 
he know why the Lord chose us to observe one day in 
seven ? These are, in a manner, words without know- 
ledge, when used by any mortal man. But, with 
agreement in the general drift of his observations, the 
above argument may be educed — for we may all agree, 
that the Gospel is designed to be productive of far 
purer times, far holier generations of men. 

Bishop Horsley's proof of the moral obligations of 
the Sabbath should be carefully perused ; also on the 
general question of laws, (natural, moral, positive, and 
the Patriarchal, Mosaic, and Christian dispensations), 
see the preface to Jeremy Taylor's Life of Christ; 
and the Ductor Dubitantium, wherein much curious 
and useful matter is dispersed. 

B 2 
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holy day, or of the new moon, or of the Sab- 
bath days, which are a shadow of things to 
come : but the body is of Christ !*' Such were 
his hopes for his fellow-Christians, and to 
show that God designed them to be free from 
the law^ the command, in its letter, was kept 
no more : the seventh day, the Jews' Sabbath 
was no longer observed by Christians. But 
St. Paul's hopes were disappointed, and the 
gracious designs of God were thwarted. The 
state of Christians was not changed : the old sick- 
ness was not thrown off : and therefore the old 
remedy was still needed. As then, the change 
of the day from the seventh to the first shows 
us what God designed for us, shows us the 
heavenly liberty to which we were called : so 
the long and unvaried practice of the Church 
in keeping the first day holy, shows us their 
sad feeling and confession that they were not 
fit for that liberty : that the law, which God 
would fain have loosed firom off them, was still 
needed to be their Schoolmaster. Just so 
in regard to other things : Christians do not 
fulfil the law of love, as to be free from crime 
and its punishment, and it is quite idle to talk of 
our living under a superior dispensation, unless 
our conduct be elevated to the requirements of 
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that dispensation, quite idle to speak of freedom 
from this and that law of punishment while the 
cause of all punishment^ our sins, still remain. 
If Capital Punishments are continued, it is not 
because God, under all circumstances and con- 
ditions requires their continuance, but because 
we ourselves still, in an aggravated degree, 
commit those sins which the Mosaic law was 
designed to punish, and which the liberties and 
superior privileges of the Christian dispensation 
do not prevent. 

Christ and His Apostles may have antici- 
pated the continuance of the old state of 
conduct, and we have not one word in the 
New Testament which can be said to forbid 
the practice of Capital Punishment. In like 
manner, as we still have need of the Sabbath 
as a day of instruction and worship, we still 
have need of criminal law and criminal penal- 
ties. It is true we have in the Gospel many 
precepts which inculcate the highest order of 
benevolence and love, for we are told to love 
our enemies, to do good to those who hate 
us, to pray for those who despitefully use 
us. We are told to overcome evil with good. 
But we must remember that exhortations 
almost to an equal practice of benevolence 
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existed when the command for the execution 
of capital punishments was given by the Al- 
mighty Himself. How peremptory is the com- 
mand noted in Leviticus, ''Thou shalt not 
avenge, nor bear any grudge against the chil- 
dren of thy people, but thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself. I am the Lord.'' (chap. 
xix. V. 18.)* Again, in the book of Proverbs, 
" Say not thou, I will recompense evil : but 
wait on the Lord, and He shall save thee." 
(chap. XX. 22.) Again, how love to enemies 
is inculcated, "If thou meet thine enemy's 
ox or his ass going astray, thou shalt surely 
bring it back to him again.'' (Exodus, 
chap, xxiii. 4, 5.) But while we bring for- 
ward the beautiful precepts of the Christian 
religion, which enforce love and good-will 
as reasons why wilful murderers should not be 
put to death, we must not be forgetful of that 
which is real love and good-will towards men. 
It can be no love towards our neighbour to 
permit a murderer to roam at large; and we 
can hardly be loving our enemy when (capital 
punishment remitted) we still load him with 
chains, and condemn him to an exile and 

* See also verses 33^ 34, extending this law to 
strangers. 
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slavery worse than death. Surely we may 
deny the application of these texts to this 
case at all, because it is plain that the object 
of the law and of men is not hatred and ven- 
geance, but rather the safety and protection 
of life. When we are sitting in an Assize 
Court, and see the judge, and jury, and 
counsel, do we ever imagine that their hearts 
are filled with vengeance against the unhappy 
prisoner at the bar ? Far from it. Commonly 
we may perceive that a feeling of compassion 
reigns in their bosoms, diverse to the yells 
of the populace sometimes at first called forth, 
while the benefit of every advantage in his 
favour is given, and the decision is accorded 
with the calmness and sorrow of men who 
feel that they have a solemn duty to perform 
in respect to the safety of human life, but who 
cannot nurture one atom of vengeance towards 
a man whom they do ilot know, who is, in 
fact, no personal enemy; and for whom they 
feel inclined to advance every favourable cir- 
cumstance that presents itself to their dis- 
cretion, consistent with the duty imposed upon 
them by a Christian legislature. 
' The argument that governments retain the 
practice of Capital Punishments through a spirit 
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of revenge is one of the weakest and most 
untenable of all the arguments advanced in 
fevour of their abolition. Can it be for a 
moment conceived that a spirit of revenge 
against some obscure inhabitant of some 
almost unknown locality can be entertained 
in the breasts of a* Prime Minister, a Lord 
Chancellor^ a Home Secretary, or any member 
of the executive government? Neither can 
such a feeling be commonly supposed to exist 
in the bosom of a prosecutor. If prosecutions 
which issue in the award of capital punishment 
be undertaken in the spirit of revenge, then 
other kinds of prosecutions may be said to 
be undertaken in the same spirit also, and men 
are transported and imprisoned for felonies 
and misdemeanours through a spirit of revenge 
in their fellow-creatures who prosecute. And 
since revenge is certainly not a legitimate mo- 
tive of human conduct y no kind of prosecution 
should ever take place, but every kind and 
degree of punishment left solely and entirely to 
the Will of God, for *^ Vengeance is mine, I 
will repay, saith the Lord :'' (Rom. xii. 1 9.) 
"To me belongeth vengeance and recom- 
pence,'* (Deut. xxxii. 35,) together with all 
those texts (which might be multiplied) which 
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show that the taking of vengeance by man 
is displeasing to God. But, we may deny that 
the legal prosecution of a murderer^ or a felon 
is an exhibition of human vengeance, and we 
cannot help regarding such prosecutions as 
the means ordained by God Himself for the 
due punishment of guilty men. In like 
maimer, as the Almighty employs human 
instruments in the propagation of His glorious 
Gospel, so does He employ human means in 
the punishment of those who obey not the 
Gospel, for we find St. Paul telling us that 
the civil rulers are "a terror to the eviP' 
works, and the civil ruler, or magistrate, 
** beareth not the sword in vain,*' that is, he 
possesses the power of life and death, repre- 
sented by a sword carried before the go- 
vernors: "for he is the minister of God, a 
revenger to execute wrath upon him that 
doeth evil.*'* (Romans, xiii. 3, 4.) 

* Bishop Burnet, in his admirable ''Exposition of 
the Thirty-nine Articles," third edition, 1705, page 38S, 
writes, " Under the Gospel, as well as under the law, the 
magistrate is the MinUter of God, and has the sword put in 
hie hand ; which he beareih not in vain, for he is appointed 
to be a revenger, to execute wrath on him that doeth evil* The 
natural signification of his carrying the sword, is, 'I%at 

B 3 
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The civil magistrate is here represented as 
the revenger, ' (eic^iicoc, an uncommon word,) 
not, we readily know, with malicious motives, 
but to act with fairness and justice between 
the accuser and the accused; and we well 
know how it is a part of the duty of this 
*' revenger,^* in the present time, to learn 
whether any cause of malicious revenge exists 
in the bosom of a prosecutor, or of any of 
the witnesses towards the prosecuted; for 
such an ill-feeling, when proved, would tend 
much towards the acquittal of a prisoner, or 
at all events, cause the evidence for the prose- 
cution to be sifted with carefulness. Is any 
man prepared to. deny that the sentence to 
death of a murderer, or the sentence to a 

he has an authority for punishing eapitaOy: since it is 
upon those occasions only that he can be said to use the 
sword as a revenger. Nor can Christian charity oblige 
a man whom the law has made to be the Avenger of 
Bloody or of other crimes, to refuse to comply with that 
obligation which is laid upon him by the constitution 
under which he is bom. He can only forgive that of 
which he is the master, but the other is a debt which he 
owes to society ; and his private forgiving of the wrong 
done himself, does not reach to that other obligation, 
which is not in his own power to give away." — See ako 
Bishop Beveridge on the Thirty-nine Articles, 
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secondary punishment of a felon^ is not rather 
a demonstration of the righteous judgment 
and vengeance of God, than of the malicious 
enmity of man? (Ezekiel, xxr. 12, 13^ 16.) 
If we are to inflict no punishment on our 
erring fellow-creatures^ because God will 
execute vengeance hereafter^ then there must 
be an end put to the existence of courts of 
law,, a total prohibition proclaimed to resist- 
ance against wrong, and no man would hold 
an atom of property for one hour, or even his 
life, if others chose to deprive him of it. And 
truly, if this argument of vengeance belonging 
only to God, and this vengeance to be car- 
ried out in a future state, as the abolitionists 
plainly imply, be applied to the case of Capital 
Punishment, it ought to be applied to other 
dreadful cases of punishment also ; and then, 
there would surely be an end of law (the root 
of liberty) and moral order ; the world would 
become a hell of evil spirits indeed, and life 
would be largely sacrificed. 

There is a text quoted in favour of the abo- 
lition of capital punishments, which, if quoted 
at all (as our argument above shews of other 
texts), should be cited in favour of total absti- 
nence from every species and degree of prose- 
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cution in courts of law. The passage is this, 
and to be found in Matt. v. 38, 39, in the 
words of our blessed Lord : " Ye have heard 
that it hath been said, an eye for an eye, and a 
tooth for a tooth : but I say unto you, That ye 
resist not evil : but whosoever shall smite thee 
on the right cheek, turn to him the other also.'' 
Now, it is well known that the law of retalia- 
tion, as laid down in Exodus xxi., 23, 24, coun- 
tenanced only a judicial act; it was to be 
administered by the civil magistrate. But in 
our Lord's time the Jews had perverted this 
law into a practice of exercising private re- 
sentment ; and private revenge was carried to 
such an extremity, that often more evil was 
returned than what had been received. This 
interpretation of the law of retaliation our 
Lord strictly forbade. He protested against 
it as being an exercise of mere revenge, not 
being undertaken as a legal punishment for 
the protection of the community. And when 
He says, " Resist not evil," He means, '* Place 
not yourself personally in a hostile position 
to the injurer, for such seems to be the proper 
force and translation of the words firi avntTTtvat 
Tio irovrip(a : andofcourse our Lord never meant 
to signify that we should not resist evil men. 
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or evil doings^ even to the measure inculcated 
by St. Paul^ " Ye have not yet resisted unto 
blood, striving against sin i" (Heb. xii. 4.) to the 
sacrifice, it may be, of their own lives. And 
the two following verses are not to be taken 
literally, ^* And if any man will sue thee at 
the law, and take away thy coat, let him have 
thy cloak also. And whosoever shall compel 
thee to go a mile, go with him twain .*'' but 
rather apply the former one, as St. Paul, 1 Cor. 
vi. 7) ^o beware of a litigious and grasping 
spirit, a spirit refusing all arbitration, and de- 
lighting in seeking quick redress by law — and 
the latter is an exhortation to pay obedience to 
the civil authorities, alluding to the manners of 
the officers of public magistrates who were 
accustomed to press into their service the per- 
sons whom they met, their horses or carriages, 
for the sake of expedition ; and thus it means : 
^' Rather than resist any public authority re- 
quiring sucn service for a certain distance, go 
with the ayyapoQ (or king's courier) voluntarily, 
twice the distance !* Christ himself appealed 

* See Bloomfield in loco : '* The King's courier had 
authority to press horses and carriafi^es, either for the 
post, or for the public service generally; and when 
necessary, could compel the personal attendance of the 
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to the law against the injustice with which he 
was smitten (John xviii. 22), and St. Paul 
thought it not inconsistent with his Christian 
endurance to ask, " Is it lawfid for you to 
scourge a man that is a Roman, and uncon- 
demned?^^* (Acts. xxii. 25), and he also appealed 
unto Ccesar. Bishop Sumner beautifully re- 
marks on the verses from St. Matthew : '^ At all 
events, our Lord takes tiie opportunity of shew- 
ing, that the forgiveness of, not the prosecution 
of injuries, must be the character of His dis- 
ciples; they must rather yield to evil, than 
resist it ; for " charity endureth all things ;*' 
they must rather resign a claim than urge it to 
the utmost ; for ^^ charity seeketh not her own.'' 
Instead of being sensibly alive to every en- 
croachment, they must '^ overcome evil with 
good/' And is not this the true and reason- 
able interpretation of the sacred text ? 

But in addition to the fact that no text can 
be adduced from the New Testament, which 
can have application to the abolition of capital 
punishments, we have something very like posi- 

owners "—Herod, viii. 98., Xen. Cyr. viii. 6, 17., Joseph 
Antiq. xiii. 3. 

• Also St. Paul's words to the High Priest, Acts 
xxiii.3. 
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tive sanction to its moral and religious lawful- 
ness. For, when capital punishment must 
have been exercised, perhaps, frequently, 
during our Lord's life and ministry^ why did 
He, who gave such blessed precepts of love 
and forbearance, and whose whole life was one 
of the purest benevolence, why did He never 
directly in any way or degree, especially with 
the opportunity given in the case of John the 
Baptist, forbid the practice of this extreme 
punishment? Why did He, himself, calmly 
undergo the last penalty of the law, and never 
utter a word against the abstract principle of 
capital punishment ? When it was pronounced 
by the highest authority that it was '* expe- 
dient for one man to die for the people,^' 
John xiii. 14) ; and when on the cross itself, 
the thief remarked, ** We, indeed, justly;'* we 
die justly for our offences ; no word against all 
or any putting to death legally was heard 
from the lips of our Divine law-giver. On 
the contrary, did He not say to St. Peter: 
*^ All they that take the sword shall perish 
with the sword,*' (a confirmation of the pre- 
cept to Noah, and, as we have shewn, a com- 
mand to obey the civil magistrate.) 

And still further, have we not an instance 
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of capital punishment in the death of St* 
Stephen being submitted to without one word 
or precept being uttered in respect to its 
abstract unlawfulness; and, what is most 
of all to the point, have we not an Apostle 
himself, divinely invested with the power of 
inflicting Capital Punishment ? For what else 
was the sentence of immediate death passed 
by St. Peter on Ananias and his wife Sapphira 
(on man and woman) ?^ It is true that this 
case, in all its details, is not taken as an ex- 
ample for the imitation of lawgivers. We do 
not now condemn without a trial and with- 
out a jury, and we never think of inflicting 
capital punishment on him who maketh a lie. 
Still, the abstract principle remains untouched, 
and we have a clear instance of a judgment 
from God accompanying the words of a chief 
Apostle (in whose very shadow was a healing 
power) of Jesus Christ, by which two persons 
were condemned to instant death. And God, 
Himself, has never revoked the sentence of 
eternal death pronounced against him who 
maketh a lie; for in the very last book of 
the New Testament we are told, there shall, 

t Leviticas x.» Joshua vii. 
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in no wise enter into heaven any thing that 
defilethj or maketh a lie (Rev. xxi. 27). Ana- 
nias and Sapphira were sentenced to death for a 
crime in opposition to a design that was destined 
never to be carried into effect-^ beautiful and 
desirable plan which the wickedness of man 
soon thwarted; and would ever thwart. Some- 
what akin to this sentence was the power given 
to St. Paul, who, when ** filled with the Holy 
Ghost/' passed a sentence of blindness for a 
season on Elymas the sorcerer, accompanying 
the awful punishment with a charge which 
exposed the wicked motives of the criminal. 
And observe St. Paul's conduct in his own case, 
when his own life was in danger of being legally 
sacrificed. ^' If I be an offender," he exclaims, 
before Festus, ** or have committed any thing 
worthy of death, I refuse not to die." In this 
sentence, says Bloomtield^^popularly expressed, 
the yap (for) has reference to a clause omitted, 
the full sense being, ^^ For I desire to be tried, 
so that it be but at a proper tribunal : and if 
I be found guilty of any offence which by the 
Roman laws is punishable with death, I shall 
not decline even death." " But if there be. 

♦ Rev. S. T. Bloomfield, D.D., F.S.A., vol. i., p. 679. 
Notes on the Greek Testament. — ^Third edition. . 
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none of these things/' continues St. Paul, 
'^ whereof these accuse me, no man may deliver 
me unto them : meaning, as Bloomfield ob- 
serves, ** give up for trial,'* which was equiva- 
lent to condemnation and death. Now, here 
St. Paul not only proclaims his submission to 
the law of death, but, by inference, proclaims 
its right also. He argued his case, and would 
not submit to be put to death by the Jews, for 
he did not consider that the Jewish rulers had 
the power of life or death over him ; but to the 
Roman law of Capital Punishment he was ready 
to submit^ thus acknowledging the right of 
that law also,^ for he was not a man to suc- 
cumb to any flagrant injustice or wrong ; and, 
indeed, he would not submit to the Jews, but 
appealed unto CsBsar. ^^ I refuse not to die ;" 
that is, to be capitally punished, according to 
law ; only with this first proviso, " If I have 
committed any thing worthy of deaihy* (ac- 
knowledging that there are crimes justly worthy 
of death), are strong words for any man to 
use, thus disregarding any appeal to mercy; 
and would be most inconsistent words for St. 
Paul to have made use of, if the Christian dis- 

* See Magazine on Capital Punishments. No. viii. 
p. 122. 
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pensation^ which he was labouring to advance, 
was in itself totally and essentially opposed to 
the punishment of death : and more especially 
so, when he might have submitted, under a 
protest i^inst the principle of putting crimi- 
nals to death, a protest of the first importance 
to succeeding generations. 

The liberal and enlightened Bishop Burnet, 
who is surely a great authority with all diligent 
reasoners, supports the view taken in these 
pages, and puts it thus briefly, ^' The precedent 
that God set in the Mosaical law, seems a full 
justification of such punishments under the 
Gospel. The charity which the Gospel pre- 
scribes, does not take away the rules of justice 
and equity, by which we maintain our posses- 
sions, or recover them out of the hands of 
violent aggressors : only it obliges us to do 
that in a soft and gentle manner, without rigour 
or resentment. The same charity, though it 
obliges us as Christians not to keep up hatred, 
or anger in our hearts, but to pardon as to our 
own parts, the wrongs that are done us. Yet 
it does not oblige us to throw up the order and 
peace of mankind, and abandon it to the in- 
justice and violence of wicked men. We owe 
to human society, and to the safety and order 
of the world, our endeavours to put a stop to 
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the wickedness of men : which a good man may 
do with great inward tenderness to the souls 
of those whom he prosecutes.'' And, in rela- 
tion to the crimes to which capital punishments 
should be apportioned^ he says, ^' Since man 
was made after the image of God, and that the 
life of man is precious, and when once extin- 
guished it ceases for evermore : therefore all 
due care and tenderness ought to be had in 
preserving it. And since the end of govern- 
ment is the preservation of mankind, therefore 
the lives of men ought not to be too lightly 
taken^ except as it appears to be necessary for 
the preservation and safety of society/' 

And this brings me to consider the possibility 
of the abolition of Capital Punishments, not only 
in respect to felony^ incendiarism, &c., but also 
in regard to cases of high treason, and wilful 
murder. First, I would state my belief, on the 
grounds just adduced, that Capital Punishments 
in a Christian State are Scripturally lawful; 
but, at the same time, I cannot see that they 
are essentially binding on all generations, and 
throughout all ages of the world. For, is not 
even the Mosaical law, in great part, that which 
may be called positive^* that is, not inbred or 

* In speaking of the Mosaic la^, I would desire to 
agree with Archbishop Whateley, and with him assert. 
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infused into the heart of man by nature or 
grace, but imposed by an external mandate of a 

" It is evident that the natural distinctions of right and 
wrong which conscience points out, must remain where 
they were. These distinctions not having heen intro- 
duced hy the Mosaic law, cannot, it is evident, be over- 
thrown by its removal : any more than the destruction 
of the Temple at Jerusalem, implied, the destruction of 
the Moiuit Sion whereon it was built" — '' what was right 
or wrong in itself before the Law existed, must remain 
such after it is abrogated " — " the natural principles of 
morality, which, among other things, it (the Law) incul- 
cates, are, from their own character of universal obliga- 
tion^that, as on the one hand, no Christian man (as 
our article expresses it) is free from the observance of 
those commandments which are caUed moral, so, on the 
other hand, it is not becauK they are conunandments of 
the Mosaic law that he is bound to obey them, but be- 
cause they are moral." This may readily be assented to, 
and the diverse would be of anti-nomianism ; but although 
there may be certain moral laws which are to be found 
in the Mosaical code, and which are binding on all per- 
sons throughout all time, not because they are in that 
especial code which was limited to the nation of the 
Israelites, and to the period before the Gospel, but be- 
cause our judgment discovers them to be moral: yet, 
we have no reason to apprehend that the mode and degree 
of punishment for infringement of these moral laws is 
always to be the same ; on the contrary, we know that 
although the honouring of parents is distinctly a moral 
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lawgiver, having authority to command ? Hence 
it is a law settled by arbitrary appointment, and 
therefore changeable. And thus we find com- 
mands in the law of Moses *' regulated by the 
circumstances of the Israelites^ and not intended 
to be absolutely unalterable/^* as in the cases 
of Leviticus xvii. 1 — 7^ and Deuteronomy xii. 
15, 20 — 22. And surely all legal punishments 
are positive ; indeed, we have already, without 
any direct repeal sanctioned in the Divine Word, 
done away with many capital punishments in 
regard to many offences ordered to be punished 
by death under the Mosaical law. And although 
Scripture is not opposed to (if rightly inter- 
preted) but rather sanctions capital punish- 
ments, who would not think it would be pleasing 
in God^s eye, if a time could be exhibited when 

law, and that disobedience to it was punished capitally, 
yet that it is not so punished now. If it be not too much 
to say that all the punishments recorded in Scripture are 
poHiive, then, although Scripture has sanctioned their 
enforcement, and even commanded it, yet all of them, in 
their mode and deforce, may now clearly be repealed. 

See Whatele/s Essays on Difficulties in the Writings 
of St. Paul, Essay 5. Also the Appendix to this Essay 
on the Observance of the Sabbath Day. Also Paley's 
Moral Philosophy, Book v. chap. vii. 

* Hartwell Home, vol. i. p. 640. 
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men's hearts were become so softened and so 
self--aocusing^ that even the murderer would be 
in such degree touched with feelings of remorse 
and a guilty conscience, that punishment with- 
out putting to death would be severer than the 
punishment of death itself, and that to man- 
kind in general the thought of such punishment 
would be intolerable. Yes ! surely it would be 
pleasing to God who wiUeth not the death of a 
sinner, that no longer a stem necessity for the 
putting criminals to death should exist : that 
the murderer, with safety to society and suffi- 
cient example to deter others, should be allowed 
to live and repent of his dreadful deed, for ^^ no 
murderer (unrepenting) hath eternal life abiding 
in him,'' (1 John iii. 15,) and also that mankind 
in general should be so stricken with horror at 
the awful punishment of death, that they should 
weep over this dreadful consummation of the 
avenging law, and desire, by all means possible, 
to avoid its execution. Putting all Scripture 
aside, then, for it really does not unalterably 
perpetuate the penalties of Capital Punishment, 
we come to the real question which legislators 
in this our age of the world have mainly to 
consider, and that is, the expediency of Capital 
Punishments in the prevention of those crimes 
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to which they are now bylaw attached. This is 
the grand consideration; for^ as Bishop Burnet 
observes, the lives of men ought not to be taken 
'^ except as it appears to be necessary for the 
preservation and safety of the society.'^ 

It naturally occurs, in the next place, to make 
investigation of the nature of such secondary 
punishments as might be regarded as substi- 
tutes in lieu of the punishment of death ; and 
here I might well stop in my argument, and 
leave the further inquiry to legislators who 
have more scope of information, and more ex- 
perience. But I am led to offer a suggestion 
on this head, because if the grounds be good 
for entering into the consideration of the ques- 
tion at all, it is really a confined one, and seems 
only to be a consultation on the superior advan- 
tage of the punishments of perpetual exile, or 
perpetual imprisonment. There are grave ob- 
jections to the mode of punishing any offence 
by transportation, and one of the gravest is to 
be gathered from the awful responsibility of 
concentrating a population of convicts in any 
part of the world, and unless we do advise a 
wholesale transportation of criminals, it is clear 
that governments cannot keep up the expense 
of establishments necessary to continue watch 
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over and to control a few convicts. Without, 
therefore, entering farther into the discussion 
of the propriety of this mode of secondary 
punishment, and has not Archbishop Whateley 
done this fiilly ?* let us at once come to the 
infliction of imprisonment. 

* The question of secondary pmushments is an exceed- 
ingly large and important one, and surrounded with more 
difficulties than, perhaps, any other. Of course it cannot 
be entered into here, but I would just mention that the 
" Mark " system proposed by Captain Maconochie, seems 
likely to be efficient in cases requiring sentences of lesser 
punishment. The idea of the labour being made to mea- 
sure the time, instead of the time being made to measure 
the labour, is not altogether new, although it has not 
been reduced into actual practice in this country. P^ley 
says, in writing specially on imprisonment and labour, 
(Book VI. chapter ix.) " I would measure the confine- 
ment, not by the duration of time, but fiy the qumUity of 
work, in order both to excite industry, and to render it 
more voluntary.'' Dr. Whateley, in a letter to Earl Grey, 
uses these words, " The best plan, as it appears to me, 
would be, instead of sentencing men to in^inrisonment for 
a certain time, to eentenee them to render a certain amount of 
labour. A fixed daily task may be imposed on them, but 
with power to exceed this at their own discretion, thereby 
shortening their period of detention. The effect would 
be, not only that criminals would thus acquire habits of 
labour, but of attaching an agreeable idea to labour. By 

VOL. II. C 
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This mode of punishment appears to me 
to be the one which should be the substitute 
for the putting to death. Next to the loss of 
life, is the loss of liberty, — this makes it a 
severe punishment, indeed : and, moreover, it 
is a punishment during which the best means 
can be practised for the reformation of the 
offender. The sentence should^ be Perpe- 
tual Imprisonment, in a prison in his 
native land^ or in the colonies ; yet, not with- 
out hope of the exercise of a royal prerogative 

each additional step they took on the tread-wheel they 
woiild be walking out of prison ; by each additional cut 
of the spade they would be catting a way to return to 
society." Especial care should be taken in apportioning 
tasks of labour in proportion to the physical abilities of 
prisoners, and thus not allow the strong ruffian to work 
his way out before the less ruffianly, but weaker, criminal. 
See too Mr. Sheriff Laurie's admirable and humane 
pamphlet, entitled Befuge and Employment for Prisoners, 
London: R. Weir. Also the Parliamentary Papers, con- 
taining the views of Lord Stanley, and Sir James Graham, 
laid on the table of the House of Lords, in relation to 
transportation, in the year 1843 : together with the in- 
structive speeches of Lord Stanley, the Marquis of Lans- 
downe, and the Bishop of Oxford (Dr. Wilberforce) 
delivered in the House of Lords on the 3rd day of March, 
1846. 
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of mercy. It should not be solitary confine- 
ment without labour, for this the human mind 
cannot stand, and the bare idea of a wretch 
confined until he becomes lunatic or idiotic, is 
repugnant to all our better feelings. But the 
prisoner should have few opportunities of con- 
Terse with any fellow creature; — ^the minister of 
religion, and the keepers of the prison being 
the only ones, and an entire separation from 
all finmily and kindred unremittingly enforced. 
There should be periods of labour sufficient to 
maintain the health of body and mind, but not 
so continued as to absorb the long hours of 
reflection and remorse. A clergyman of the 
Church of England,* gives the following ac«- 
count of a man imprisoned for life ; and since 
it is a sketch in some degree opposed to my 
present views, I cannot but transcribe it in 
this place : ^' When in Philadelphia,'' he says, 
^^ I asked permission, which was most kindly 
granted, to see the solitary cells of the jail, and 
to be allowed to converse with some of the 
more remarkable of the prisoners. I was 
taken to a man whose crime of violence would 
have been punished with hanging in England. 

* Rev, Tho6. Pyne> M.A,, Incumbent of Hook, Sur^ 
rey. 

2 
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He had been nine years confined to solitude 
without labomr. No sound ever visited his 
cell^ except that of the minister of religion^ 
who, standing in a central hall, spoke from 
Sabbath to Sabbath, so that his words passed 
along the radiating corridors, and penetrated 
through a small aperture into the dungeons of 
the captives. The man, during his captivity, 
had never seen the ^ human face divine,' except 
it might be the jailer, or some occasional 
stranger, led, as I was, by, I hope, no inhu- 
mane curiosity, to visit his living tomb, I 
asked him his feelings. He said, * Sir, I was 
wretched, miserable—- beyond my words to tell, 
for the first four years, but a Bible was in my 
cell, and, at length, I began to read it. I 
listened too to the words of the minister, the 
only words coming to my hopeless abode. 
I waited for them; and have become more 
happy now I am learning the Scriptures :]^ 
heart : I have got through the New Testament, 
and am proceeding with the Old; and hope 
has lighted my soul.^ After speaking to him 
on religion, I told him of some public events — 
the President's election, &c., to observe what 
he felt ; he made no answer, and seemed to be 
cut off in mind from outward things. He 
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spoke of his room, of his crime, but above all, 
of his Bible ; and I thought, as I retired from the 
conversation, though abhorrently sensible of 
his crime, how good a thing it is, that this 
being, once so criminal and so ignorant, was 
not suddenly removed from the earth, and 
placed, unprepared, before the all-jud^ng Gk>d. 
He lives, if he still live, an example of the 
law^s censure on unbridled rage. Times may 
change, but his state never, 'till the angel of 
death shall unloose his prison doors, and usher 
him, perhaps a soul renewed, into the presence 
of his forgiving Father.*' 

Here is a case where a man has retained his 
senses in comparative solitude without labour; 
but evidently this man's mind had become a 
blank in much degree ; and, moreover, we must 
certainly regaird this as an extraordinary in- 
stance, because the best evidence tends to 
shew us, that the human faculties would sink 
under a period of one year's solitary and list- 
less confinement. And where would be the 
hope of improvement when a man's mind 
is gone? and when, in his indolence and 
vacancy of thought, he hugs his prison bars, 
and had rather remain, as would be the case, 
in his dungeon and his lifelessness, than re- 
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turn to the active duties of society? No, I 
would by no means banish all hope of return 
to family and friends at some far distant day; 
and, therefore, the face of man should be seen, 
and converse should be held, and labour per- 
formed, but none of his former tastes indulged, 
for the character of his long imprisonment 
should be that of a dreary and mournful ex- 
istence, divorced from all he once held dear, 
from every thing that nurtured his pleasurable 
sensations, and he should feel that he was 
saved from deaths only that he might have 
time to make his peace with his offended 
Maker. ''In this,'^ remarks the Rev. ThQs. 
Pyne, '' there is a strong position against the 
infliction of the extreme penalty. We do not 
cast the criminal at once before the tribunal of 
Heaven. It is true, the miscreant has done 
this in another case. He may, in one sense, 
merit the equal doom ; but we leave it to the 
Master of life to inflict it, finding that by other 
means, society may be secured from his out- 
rages.'' Yes, society may most certainly be 
secured against a further outrage of the mur- 
derer; and if perpetual imprisonment, (with 
the exercise of the Royal prerogative allowed 
under certain circumstances) be sufficient in 
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its horrors to deter others from the crime,* then 
we have every purpose answered that hanging 
eould effect, and we gain this vast advantage 
into the bargain — ^that we dose not violently 
the means of the Grace of the Alm^hty, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord, by which 
blessed means, vouchsafed to him, he may 
ultimately escape from his cell and walled 
court on earth into the bright and glorious 
boundlessness of the Heavenly realm. 

I have only one more remark to make in 
connection with this subject, but a' remark 
which should not be scouted without due 
examination by the philosophic mind. We all 
know the philosophy of Dr. Combe : — ^it attri- 
butes the commission of crime to a particular 
physical organization. It is vain to ask for the 
cause of a cause, as some opponents of phre- 
nological discoveries have done : that is, if a 

* We see, in the recent cases of Oxford, who com* 
mitted high treason by shooting at our beloved Queen, 
and of McNaghten, who cruelly shot the amiable Mr. 
Dmmmond, that confinement for life seems to have an*- 
swered its purpose of deterring others. The Queen's life 
has not been since attempted, neither the life of any 
leading political character, so that hanging itself could 
not have been productive of a better result. 
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certain physical development be the cause of 



criminal action^ to inquire what was the ante- 
rior cause of that physical development; for, 
although it may have been augmented by an 
evil training, or education, yet, doubtless, one 
infant is brought into the World with propensi- 
ties to evil more marked than another, and 
thus our investigation loses itself in the hidden 
recesses of nature ;^ so, we must take things as 
we find them, and if a man errs from an undue 
propensity to evil, which stifles and overcomes 
all the better suggestions of his weaker phy- 
steal development^ for modern science reveals 
this to us, as the cause of the deficiency and 
preponderance of mental action ; and farther, 
if we possess the power of altering the as- 
pect of the ideas and actions of a man in a 
considerable degree by culture, and a strin- 
gent mental r^ffime, then, it becomes a ques- 
tion, whether such a man may not be 
saved to society, by having in the course 

« " The disposal of such beings, (criminals by here- 
ditary taint) will always depend much on the moral state 
of a community, the degree in which just views prevail 
with reji^d to human nature, and the feelings which 
accident may have caused to predominate at a particular 
time. Where the mass was little enlightened or refined. 
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of time his mind, as it were, re-modeUedy in 
consequence of the new character of his pur- 
suits and mental operations for a considerable 
period. And, let us remember that this disci- 

• 

and terrors for life or property were highly excited, 
malefactors have ever been treated severely. But when 
order is generally triumphant, and reason allowed sway, 
men begin to see the true case of criminals — namely, 
that while one large department are victims of erroneous 
social conditions, another are brought to error by ten- 
dencies which they are only unfortunate in having in- 
herited from nature. Criminal jurisprudence, then, 
addresses itself less to the direct punishment, than to 
the reformation and care-taking of those liable to its 
attention. And such a treatment of criminals, it may 
be feurther remarked, so that it stop short of affording 
any encouragement to crime, (a point which experience 
will determine,) is evidently no more than justice, seeing 
how accidentally all forms of the moral constitution are 
distributed, and how thoroughly mutual obligation 
shines throughout the whole frame of society — the 
strong to help the weak, the good to redeem and restrain 
the bad." — Fe»iiges of the Natural History of Creation, 
Second Edition, pp. 360, 361. 

If there be truth in the doctrine of hereditary taint, 
what are we to expect of those nations, it may be, 
which will trace their main origin to the herds of our 
transported felons, manslaughterers, &o. ? Surely all 
punishment should have a chief regard to the moral 
reformation of the delinquent. 

c 3 
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pline would be by no means an easy and 
delightful matter to the person under care; 
and with the arrangements that a confinement 
in prison could afford^ would be of a very gra- 
dual character. It has been well remarked, 
'^ Let any man contemplate, for a moipent, the 
possibility of his being placed in a situation 
where all the long-cherished and strongest ten- 
dencies of his mind are opposed ; and where 
the only feelings that he is permitted to gratify 
are those, the exercise of which have, up to the 
present moment, been most distasteful to him. 
He may then form some idea of the painful 
nature of those moral remedies which have cure^ 
and cure only for their obfect/' This is the 
right species of antagonism — a species to which 
a criminal nature will least yield ; for, whenever 
authority undertakes the correction of an 
offender in a violent, and not a benevolent 
manner-— when the generous and persuasive 
influences are rejected in favour of measures of 
an arbitrary and hostile character— then such 
antagonistic principles will be met by antago^ 
nism, the malicious passions will be roused, 
resistance attempted, active or sullen, and all 
hope of moral amendment, the probable result 
of moral and kind suasion, utterly extinguished. 
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The amiable Bishop Heber infonns us of the 
secondary punishments in practice at Calcutta. 
^^ Oflfenders are sentenced to hard labour, and 
are seen at work in the public roads^ in groups 
more or less numerous, each man with fetters 
on his legs, and watched by policemen or 
sepoys. These poor creatures, whatever their 
original crimes may have been, are probably 
still more hardened by a punishment which thus 
daily, and for a length of time together, exposes 
them, in a degraded and abject condition, to 
the eyes of men. / never saw countenances so 
ferocious and de^erate as many of them offer^ 
and which are the more remarkable, as being 
contetsted with the calmness and almost femi- 
nine mildness which generally characterize the 
Indian expression of features. What, indeed, 
can be expected in men who Jiave neither the 
consolations of Christianity^ nor the pity of their 
brethren — who are without hope in this world, 
and have no just idea of any world but this ?"* 
If there be truth, or only some grains of truth, 
in the phrenological system, a wise and prudent 
man will not reject an investigation; and there- 
fore is this light suggestion thrown out, and 

* Heber** Narrative of a Journey in India, vol. i. p. 38. 
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more especially should it be regarded as shew- 
ing, if it be to be worked out, the superiority 
of the system of imprisonment over that of 
transportation 5 because the prisoner could be 
more conveniently, and more entirely visited 
only by those whose moral dispositions were 
in opposition to his own.* 

* At the same time that the above suggestions are 
made, I would be very careful to guard against the abuse 
of this peculiar system. Too often we hear the doctrine 
of necessity and fate advanced in such language as this — 
" Man's acts are the result of his organization. His 
organs are made for him, therefore the responsibility of 
his actions rests with his Maker." (Zoist.) The Chap- 
lain of Bedford Gaol, in his annual report to the Secre* 
tary of State (1845), mentions, as "a very striking 
circumstance, in relation to those tradesmen from large 
manufacturing towns, who occasionally passed through 
the prisons, that they are professedly rejectors of the 
Bible, and disciples of Combe and Owen : that one of 
these told him that he could not be otherwise than he was ; 
that his life was acting out a principle planted in his brain J' 
Did this poor man really mean to charge his Maker with 
subjecting him from infancy to an inevitable career of 
vice, and to belie the innumerable conversions which cer- 
tidnly take place among multitudes of the human race ; 
or will he set them down to a quick development of new 
organs, or new activities of brain ? No, we must take the 
middle course ; and, since mind and matter are myste- 
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In the above disquisition on Capital Punish* 
ments^ I have purposely avoided all reference 
to statistical details ; for I believe them to be^ 
unless conducted with great care and extended 
view, perfectly delusive. Just let me give an 
instance of their uncertainty. Mr. Justice 
Coleridge has lately stated^ that it grieves him 
to find that ^^ the crimes, from which Capital 
Punishment had been taken away, had increased 
more in proportion than any other. The 
offences of cutting and wounding, attempts at 
murder, and the crime of murder itself had 
increased thirty per cent.*' The judge takes 
the average of 1835-6-7» &nd of 1844^ the 
averages in each of the three years mentioned 
being 807 ; ^^^ in the Iftst year 1374, of at- 

riously connected^ and act on each other in some dep^ree, 
we must not despise the influence of either, but always 
grant superiority to the mental or spiritual principle, 
and vetily believe that an appeal to its will can always 
be responded to ;-^that it is under a perfect love of liberty 
which says, ** si luec scitis, beati estis, si feceritis ea." 

The phrenologist, or disciple of Combe or Elliotson, 
should read a popular and argumentative work, entitled. 
The Power of the Soul over the Body, By George Moore, 
M.D. Second edition. Longman and Co. The sixth 
chapter, in part the first, is entitled, " Evils of Popular 
Phrenology." 
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tempts to murder and maim, burglary, robbery, 
and arson ! But, if we look into the portion of 
the tables immediately preceding that on which 
he founds his observations, we shall find a 
statement of the average of 1830-1-2, and of 
1844, applicable to the crime of ^^ cattle, horse, 
and sheep stealing, larceny in a dwelling-house, 
coining, forgery, and housebreaking/' There 
we shall find that, while the average of these 
crimes during the three years mentioned (when 
they were all capitally punished) was 1444, 
the average of 1844, when the death punish- 
ment was taken away from them, was, with all 
the increasing population of twelve years, only 
1389. By this we see how each party* (aboli- 
tionists and non-aboUtionists) might pick out 
their own years, and parade them before the 
public eye as veritable statistics at once de- 
ciding the matter. Moreover, the political and 
physical condition of a people are not always 
taken into consideration ; and thus the especial 
incendiary ofiences which occurred at the end 
of 1843, as "well as those at the beginning of 
1844, and' all coming into 1844 for punishment, 
would considerably and unnaturally swell the 

* See the Magazine, No. vi« p. 85, &c. 
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statistical returns for that year; and yet these 
offences may have been committed with no 
relation to the punishment that would follow 
on conviction of the perpetrators of them, 
but their increase be solely owing to the dissa- 
tisfied state of the public mind through pecu- 
liar and temporary circumstances of a nature 
adverse to national prosperity. 

With this view it would be easy to shew that 
the statistical returns reiidered to motions in 
Parliament from Mr. Ewart and others, are not 
in any wise to be depended on in the decision 
of this great question of life and death ; and^ 
therefore, with many statistical details now 
before me, I refuse to put them forward, and 
would never do so at any time without a very 
close and careful consideration of the varied 
aspect of the times to which they immediately 
refer. 



PUBLIC EXECUTIONS. 

If Capital Punishments are to be continued, 
under the assured conviction that no secondary 
ones can stand in their stead, our next impor- 
tant inquiry should be in regard to the best 
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mode, with reference to moral warning and 
ezamjde on tbe lining, for carrying the awfnl 
sentence of death into execution. This is a 
large qnestiony and one that must be considered 
in conjunction with a due study of the mental 
aberrations and sympathies of the human race. 
Now we may lay it down as an approred 
axiom, that in every rational human being 
firing there is a natural love of human appro- 
batiouy and of celebrity. Bat this naturaDy 
noble fedingy will be elevated or demented 
according to peculiar drcumstanoes. The 
good man of enlarged powers of mind will 
trust alone to the natural fruition of a good 
and great mind to produce this desirable 
result; and unless he can procure it in this 
waj, he win be content to hold on in his con- 
scientious path, and submit with patience to 
its forfeiture for awhile. But others will seek 
it in a different manner, and will even pander 
themselves to the prejudices of their fellow- 
creatures sooner than not obtain the desired 
distinction. Then the noble love of celebrity, 
(witbout wfaidi how few great and illustrious 
deeds would be performed) c^enerates into a 
mere feverish love erf' notoriety — and this base 
sentiment, when continially fostered, will crave 
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more and more after its unscrupulous reward^ 
until, sooner than not be satisfied, the ways of 
dishonour and disgrace will be sought. But, 
at whose disposal is this grant of notoriety? 
Plainly, at the disposal of the public. Why 
does the fraudulent tradesman placard the city 
walls with a detail of his goods to be sold at 
'^ ruinous prices/* an ^^ enormous sacrifice,'* &c. 
&c., but because the deluded public respond 
to his machination ? Why do we so constantly 
hear evil men boasting of certain orders and 
kinds of evil deeds, but because these deeds 
purchase notoriety for those who cannot pro- 
cure for themselves a just celebrity ?* When 

* See the Rev. Hugh James Rose's beautiful Sermon 
on the Love of Reputation. ''Here/' he writes, "we 
take our stand ; we assert that the desire to be remem- 
bered for good, is the oriifinal passion of the human 
hearty implanted there, by God, for the best and most 
holy purposes ;'* but alas ! he is obliged to say, " Vanity 
is (gratified as much by a false, as by a true reputation ; 
and, to the vain man, a false has this advantage above 
a true reputation, that it is gained more easily, at less 
expense of time and of exertion. Thus the love of re- 
putation, at once, introduces a connection with fraud 
and falsehood, a carelessness, and a desertion of truth. 
And where these have come, nothing bad has not 
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a fashionable notoriety can be obtained through 
the practice of duelling, will not that species 
of murder be in the ascendant ? And thus let 
there be any kind of enviable notoriety attend- 
ing any species of crime, even on murder itself, 
and the incentive to its perpetration will be 
increased. Remove the prestige attached to 
any peculiar crime, and the crime itself dimi- 
nishes. Now, it appears to be palpable, that 
there exists in a multitude of depraved minds, 
an enviable notoriety attending - the circumr 
stances of Capital Punishments as carried into 
execution in this country. For what is the 
fact? Let some vile and paltry miscreant 
commit a horrid murder, (the more horrid the 
more intense the interest) and although this 

come I^' — Sermoru preached brfore the Univernty of Cam- 
hridge, 2nd edition, 1833. 
Shakespeare's lines Tvill be remembered: 



t€ 



O momentary grace of mortal men. 
Which we more hunt for than the grace of God ! 
Who builds his hope in air of your fair looks, 
lives like a drunken sailor on a mast. 
Ready with every nod to tumble down. 
Into the fatal bowels of the deep!" 

RICHARD THE THIRD. 
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wretch would have lived and died, if he had 
remained innocent of a dreadful crime, in 
obscurity and neglect; yet, so soon as the 
awful deed is consummated, he becomes the 
observed of all observers : multitudes flock to 
have a glimpse of him ; magistrates and noble- 
men crowd the bench of justice; the public 
press teems with his biography: Lords and 
Ladies send their valets to police officers for 
the latest information : and when his trial comes 
on, the court is crowded to suffocation even 
with the female sex — their sobs and tears 
almost drown the sentence of the judge ; and 
from his very cell will high-bom persons seek 
his autograph and a lock of his hair; tickets 
of admission are eagerly sought after for seats 
during the condemned sermon — and then, when 
the day of execution arrives, what countiess 
thousands attend! and agents are present to 
take the living portrait, the caste of the dead 
man's face, the mould of his very head, and 
there is competition for the clothes and the 
rope!* 

* The following is an extract from the account of the 
execution of Governor Wall, related by J. T. Smith, 
Author of Noiiekens and his Times, 

" The Sheriff arrived, attended by his ofBcers, to 
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This is an exaggerated picture as regards all 
cases, but certainly not as regards somCy and 
in every case, it may be averred, there is suf- 
ficient cause shown by the public to arouse the 
love of notoriety, which too often is such aji 
absorbent feeling of the inferior mind. But, 
it will be asked, are murders committed 
merely through love of notoriety ? By no 
means : but the notorious circumstances atten- 
dant on the committal, trial, and execution of 
a great criminal, do certainly tend to deprive 

receive the prisoner from the keeper. A new hat was 
then partly flattened on his head, for owing to its being 
too small in the crown, it stood many inches too high 
behind. As we were crossing the press-yard, the dread- 
fid execraHona of some of the felons so shook his frame, 
that he observed, ' the clock had struck ;' and quicken- 
ing his pace, he soon arrived at the room where the 
sheriff was to give a receipt for his body, according to 
the usual custom. Owing, however, to some infor- 
mality in the wording of this receipt, he was not brought 
out so soon as the multitude expected ; and it was this 
delay which occasioned a partial exultation from those who 
betted as to a reprieve, and not from any pleasure in seeing 
him executed. After the execution, as soon as I was 
permitted to leave the prison, / found the yeoman selling 
the rope with which the maltfactor had been suspended, at a 
shilling an inch'' Of this kind were the proceedings at 
the executions of Greenacre, Hocker, Tawell, &c. &c. 
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the awfiil scenes of their horridness, and to 
excite a diseased mind to a lesser sense of the 
misery attendant on the commission of a great 
crime. 

Bat^ besides this love of notoriety^ there is 
also such a thing existent in the mental econo- 
my, as diseased sympathy. How often do we 
sympathize^ through some highly wrought and 
misdirecting history, with the perpetrators of 
crime, who have set every moral and social 
good at defiance ? Lord Byron knew well how 
to raise some one sympathetic point in favour 
of the lawless and misanthropic villain, whom 
he represented as, 

" linked with one virtiie, and a thousand crimes." 

And Sir Walter Scott invests a Dirk Hatterick^ 
even^ with some qualities which wrongly engage 
the sympathies of mankind ; but, perhaps, in 
this respect, the novels of Bulwer are the most 
mischievous^ not forgetting the clever Ains- 
worth's unhappy production of ^* Jack Shep- 
pard.^' Of other writers we may also say with 
Dr. Johnson^ none can think without horror 
on those who have ^^ used the light imparted 
from Heaveo only to embellish folly, and shed 
lustre upon crimes.'** 

• The Rambler, No. 17. 
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Now in the case of the murderer, there is 
always something which must tend to create a 
righteous sympathy in the minds of righteous 
men — a sympathy which weeps over the situa- 
tion in which crime has placed a fellow-crea- 
ture, and which would extend to him every 
degree of proper palliation, and real regard for 
his welfare. But the public sympathy is too 
often the reverse of this ; and most probably, 
some heinous, but more popular, crime, when 
involved and bound up with the greatest of 
crimes, draws away attention from the greater 
crime, and raises sympathy on behalf of this 
popularly lesser one. Sympathy, like vengeance, 
looks too often on the perpetrator, rather than 
on the thing perpetrated; and even a popular 
recognition of the people from the very scaffold 
(as in the case of Tapping the murderer) has 
drawn forth plaudits from the assembled crowds. 
Sympathy is a beautiful feeling, and as St. 
Paul describes it (Rom. xii. 15) most beneficial; 
but alas ! every golden virtue appears to have 
its base alloy and counterfeit, and, therefore, 
the lesser opportunity that is given for the ex- 
hibition of the latter, the better is it for the 
amelioration of the human family. Even that 
salutary guide public opinion, *^ is too often,'^ 
says a fine author, ^* not the verdict of the wise 
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and good, but the stupid and barbarous outcry 
of the ignorant, led on by the crafty to malign, 
and vilify, and destroy, all that is in reality 
most holy and healthful; the malignant, and 
brutal, and- cowardly, * away with him,' in 
answer to the calm question, ^ What evil hath 
he done?'^ If this be often the case with the 
opinion of the public at large, what can we say 
of that which emanates from those who mor- 
bidly frequent the ^size Court ; and who sit on 
cushioned seats, largely paid for, opposite the 
gallows ; and of that larger morbidly affected 
portion of the human family, who stand beneath 
in anxious expectation of the horrid sight of 
putting a fellow-creature coolly to death ! 

Now what is the remedy to this ? One 
remedy exists, but that is an impracticable one 
for our hope of its accomplishment, namely, 
that each individual should resolve not in any 
way, by presence or otherwise, to countenance 
and aid the notoriety that attends a criminal's 
fate to the scaffold. What then, since this is 
impossible to be observed in a degree greater 
than to restrain some, what is the public 
remedy, the remedy to be provided by law 
against the indiscretion and frailties of those 
individuals, who, in fact, minister notoriety to 
the criminal ? 
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First, I would say, let the law act with as 

little publicity as possible ih iuch parts of the 

criminal's course as do not affect the due con* 

ducting of the case. Publicity of evidence is 

absolutely necessary, both as regards beneficial 

result either to the prosecutor or the prisoner; 

but by no means let the interior of the prison 

house be turned outward. The public are well 

satisfied, from the visitings of magistrates and 

the chaplain, that due care and consideration 

of the prisoner's convenience are observed, and 

therefore there is no need of curiosity bulletins 

in regard to the health, diet, sleep, sensations, 

words, and opinions of the criminal. Every 

official connected with the gaol, every visiting 

magistrate, chaplain, lawyer, or relative, should 

be sworn to secresy on this point, in like man. 

ner as persons belonging to sundry public 

offices are sworn ; and this might be effected 

with limitation in respect of communication to 

other relatives or near firiends, having regard 

chiefly to any announcement made to any public ' 

writer or news-gatherer for the public press. 

After trial and condemnation, the unhappy 

prisoner should be looked upon as one lost to 

the world-^as one who should be occupied, 

without an atom of display, in taking leave of 

friends and relatives, and in preparation for 
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the hour of his dreadtol death. How cruel is 
it, for such a one to be either pestered, or oc- 
cupied in answering letters sent by persons, 
who merely wish to obtain the prisoner's hand- 
writing in order to grace some recherchi collec- 
tion of autographs ! How unnecessary, also, 
that letters conveying varieties of religious opi- 
nion and consolation should be thrust upon one 
who has done with religious controversy, and 
whose duty is clear and brief. How shocking, 
and how deceiving to the poor condemned one, 
that ladies (as in the memorable case of the 
murderer of Mr. Paas) should be admitted to 
pervert the comforts of religion, so far as to 
represent the prisoner as entertaining feelings, 
almost becoming a very angel, in his death ; 
and this, when the death of a prisoner is, as 
it were, a death-bed repentance — a repentance 
from which we hardly gain hope, and of which 
we have but one example, and that one totally 
foreign to the circumstances under which a 
malefactor in these times can suffer, of the thief 

dying on the Cross, in the whole range of 
Scripture. 

Cruel too, is the publicity given to what is 
conventionally called ^^ the condemned sermon'' 
— cruel, as unnecessarily exposing a prisoner 

VOL. II. D 
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and his friends to public observation and 
remark; and cruel, as administering to that 
love of notoriety which has been noticed above, 
^nd which, as in the case of Hocker, seemed 
to busy him up until the dreadful reality of the 
last hour utterly overwhelmed him. If the 
preaching of ^^ a condemned sermon'^ be neces- 
sary,— and of this a doubt may be entertained, 
for in the case of a hardened criminal the effect 
on the other prisoners would be much lessened, 
if not entirely lost, — let it be preached only in 
the presence of a certain number of prisoners, 
and the necessary official persons of the gaol, 
and thus the system of public admission be 
wholly done away with. Let every thing be 
done in a private and quiet manner, for these 
are the last days of the criminal ; and let tta 
official statement only be made in few and 
formal words, in regard to the penitence, if 
such were the case, of the prisoner. It may be 
here gladly noted, that Sir James Graham, her 
Majest/s late Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, rightly issued orders which re- 
commend the intentions of the above sugges- 
tions being reduced to practice, and if these 
be binding throughout future periods, much 
has been done in removing an infamous noto- 
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riety from the thoughts of the criminal, and 
from those other persons who might be affected 
by this passion. 

Lastly, as regards the publicity of an execu- 
tion. We know that the sight of an execution 
for supposed political or religious wrong, such 
as the deaths of the. martyrs of our Church, of 
King Charles the First, the Marquis of Straf- 
ford, the Earl of Derwentwater, &c., &c., has 
largely gained adherents to the cause for which 
those eminent persons suffered, and that the 
records of their deaths cannot but at all times 
enlist the fervent sympathies of a generous 
people. Dr. Johnson rightly remarks,* ^^ it 
may be observed that all but murderers have, 
at their last hour, the common sensations of 
mankind pleading in their favour.^' How 
strongly was this marked in the lamentable 
cases of Bishop Atherton, and Doctor Dodd. 
And in cases, where sympathy is not the feel- 
ing educed, whether of felons or murderers, it 
may be asked, what is the good result of a 
public execution ? If the pious end of a male- 
factor enlists the sympathy of the multitude, 
the hardened end but tends, except with a few, 

* See an admirable Paper on Capital Pumshments in 
the Ramjbler, No. 114. 

D 2 
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to harden them in their hardihood. Such a 
case was that of Earl Ferrers.* " The gibbet, 
indeed/' observes Dr. Johnson^ " certainly 
disables those who die upon it from infesting 
the community; but their death seems not to 
contribute more to the reformation of their asso- 
dates, than any other method of separation. A 
thief seldom passes much of his time in recol- 
lection or anticipation^ but from robbery has- 
tens to riot, and from riot to robbery; nor, 
when the grave closes upon his companion, 
has any other care then to find another." And 
the witnessing an execution, as well as the 
mere knowledge of the execution, does not 
deter from crime. Men have been hanged for 
committing robbery, and the very same offence 
has been carried on at the foot of the gallows. 
But it is not so much the crimes that take 
place at an execution, that should be noticed, 
because a few bad men should not give a cha- 
racter to the thousands upon thousands col- 
lected there, and moreover, robberies are com- 
mitted in places of worship, and at public 
meetings for religious purposes, but it is the 
disposition of the assembled multitude that we 

* See Memoirs of the Countess of Huntingdon, vol. i. 
p. 407) &c. 
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have to observe^ and on them, generally to 
mark the effect of a pablic execution. 

Now^ I will first give my own experience on 
the matter, which, of course, is but narrow 
ground on which to build a certain conclusion, 
but it may be corroborated by other evidences. 
When I was a youth at Oxford, I. was ac- 
quainted, through my family, with- some of the 
Judges, and used to receive invitations from 
them to dinner^ and commonly attended, 
through choice, the Assize Courts. At diffe- 
rent periods I heard two men sentenced to 
death, and I resolved to witness their execu- 
tion. I went down to the Castle gates with 
indescribable feelings of dread and misery. In 
the large court-yard, and in the road, a vast 
multitude was assembled, and a numerous flock 
of rooks, disturbed from their neighbouring 
rookery by the unusual concourse of people 
were flying above in great noise and perturba- 
tion. These added to the amusements of the 
persons assembled. I say '^amusements,'' be- 
cause, literally, a spectator would have ima- 
gined that the multitudes were come together 
in expectation of the joyous sights of a pleasure 
fidr. Not only were all the canaille of Oxford 
turned out, and hundreds of thieves and pros- 
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titutes using their obscene language^ but groups 
of mechanics and apprentices, all passing the 
common jcdce and banter, and very many 
countrymen and country girls, looking joyous 
and laughing, as though some most pleasing 
exhibition was about to take place. A delay 
occurred, and meanwhile the mob began form- 
ing themselves into pelting parties, or throwing 
at the rooks, or some portion of the gaol, with 
cries, as at a theatre, to commence proceedings. 
A man came through a trap-door on the scaf- 
fold, and ^^ bring him out*^ was vociferously 
repeated, with the use of many slang expres- 
sions. At length the prisoner was brought 
out: — ^there was silence, the executioner per- 
formed his office— and the victim fell. After 
he had hung a moment, the cord shifted, and 
his corpse swung round, with his back exposed 
to the people, (he had nothing on but a little 
jacket and small-clothes) and this movement 
excited a roar of laughter, long and loud, from 
the people ! I never expected to witness such 
a brutal disposition as was then displayed : 
and, while my sympathies were turned towards 
the poor corpse, my utter and vehement dis- 
gust was directed towards that unfeeling, 
unaffected multitude 1 
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In the course of the day^ I had occasion to 
ride some distance into the country, and I 
found that Tillages, some twelve, and nearly 
twenty miles off, had sent portions to swell the 
vast assemblage at Oxford, and that the day 
was kept as a holiday by these people in seeing 
sights, drinking, and playing cards and bowls 
at the public houses, and then returning home 
» in festive groups during that night, or on the 
following, day, so that the days of gloom and 
death to the unhappy criminals would be (clas- 
sically speiddng) '' white days'' in the annals of 
many a gratified spectator, who came to Ox- 
ford, not to imbibe a great moral lesson, but to 
pass a day of entertainment, unembittered by 
the calamity which suggested it. Such was 
the character of the scenes exhibited at two 
executions. 

And now what is the testimony of the pre- 
sent day ? Let us give some proofs. 

John Tawell was executed on the 28th of 
March, 1845, at Aylesbury. On the 23rd of 
April following, Lord Nugent, a nigh dweller 
to Aylesbury, renders us this veritable account 
of the conduct of the populace. '^^ About a 
month ago,'' said the noble Lord, ^' a human 
creature stood in that dock, righteously, I 
think, convicted on strong evidence of murder. 
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as black, as deliberate, as cruel, as the human 
mind can contemplate. From that dock he 
was sent, by the award of a public tribunal 
^sent, for example's sake, to be publicly de- 
prived, on that scaffold, of the life God gave 
him. For example's sake? What was the 
example ? The space below was crowded with 
the curious. Not a sound was heard. The 
feeling was deep horror of the spectacle and 
the suffering. What was the result ? How did 
that very evening close ? Before the sun which 
had shone on that dreadful spectacle had set, 
the public houses were echoing with sounds of 
revelry. The streets were thronged — with 
what ? Drunken quarrels, and ruffianly fights. A 
publican on. the New Road, who had opened 
his house to a throng of those who had come 
firom a distance to witness the law's example^ 
was robbed of his watch and money by some 
of the pupils who had come recent firom this 
moral lesson of a public execution. So much 
for the example ! Oh, how rightly did parents, 
guardians, masters, act, who kept their children, 
their servants, aloof firom the contagion of that 
whole day ! . How wisely did the masters of 
families act who blocked their windows firom 
the sight the law had prepared for public exhi- 
bition ?' 
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And yet what a painful sight was that mom- 
ing^s exhibition. The Times says^ ^ The length 
of drop allowed him was so little, that he 
strolled most violently. His whole frame 
was conyulsed: he writhed horribly, and his 
limbs rose and fell again repeatedly, while he 
wrung his hands, his arms having been previ- 
ously pinioned, and continued to wring his 
hands for several minutes, they being still 
clasped, as though he had not left off praying. 
It was nearly ten minutes after the rope had 
been fixed before the contortions which indi- 
cated his extreme suffering ceased,^' 

And mark the previous conduct, as well as 
that described by Lord Nugent, for a London 
Paper announced : ^^ The exasperation of the 
inhabitants of Gravesend, where the parents of 
the murdered Sarah Hart reside, is so great 
against Tawell, that parties have been already 
formed to go to Aylesbury to be present at his 
execution !*' 

On the 18th of April, James Crowley w^s 
executed at Warwick, and on the 19th instant, 
the Birmingham Journal gave the following ac- 
count : 

"Yesterday (the 18th of April) this unfor- 
tunate man expiated his offence by an igno- 
minious death on the scaffold in front of War- 

D 3 
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wick Gaol. All the efforts made in his behalf) 
and they were numerous and powerful, proved 
unavailing. Relative to the moral effect of 
public executions on the community, society 
has as yet derived little example from them. 
The gallows was erected about six o'clock in 
the morning, and at that early hour there were 
aiisembled in front of the gaol a crowd appa- 
rently of the lowest class, who seemed to vie 
with each other in low and coarse jests^ and ajh- 
peared to regard the whole scene as a holiday 
amusement. By degrees the crowd increased, 
and until ten o'clock, when there might have 
been from five to six thousand persons present, 
the greater portion of whom appeared under'no 
outward or decent restraint. Several persons 
had their pockets picked on the occasion^ and it 
required more than ordinary vigilance to pass 
through the crowd without sustaining loss.'' 

The execution of Sarah Freeman took place 
at Wilton on the 23rd of April. The Somerset 
County Herald, of the . 26th instant, thus 
speaks: 

*^ A very considerable portion of the spec- 
tators consisted of people from the country; 
and, as is usual on such occasions, there were 
a great number of females present. During 
the early part of the morning, waggons tmd 
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carts were continually arriving from the coun- 
try, crowded principally with young women, 
and throfugkout the day the town was thronged 
trithpeople^ whom a stranger to the awful cir- 
cumstances of the occasion might easily have 
mistaken for gala parties. ^^ 

In the same month (April 1845), James 
Tapping was executed at Newgate for the mur- 
der of Emma Whiter. The limes says, '^ The 
wretched man mounted the scaflfold without the 
slightest assistance, and walked deliberately 
forwards towards the centre of the drop. In 
this position he stood for a moment, apparently 
contemplating the sea of upturned faces di- 
rected towards him. He then bowed thrice in a 
somewhat theatrical manner^ turning himself 
successively to the west, norths and south. This 
unusual movement was greeted by loud cheers 
and clapping of hands by the crowdJ^ 

Joseph Conner was executed on the 2nd 
of June following. The Morning Post re- 
cords : ^' He walked with a firm step to the 
scaffold^ preserving his self-possession in a re- 
markable - manner. He was received by the 
crowd with partial clapping of hands'^ 

On the 6th of January, 1846, Martha 
Browning was executed at Newgate. In 
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alluding to the proceedings which took place 
on the spot daring the previous day, a London 
Paper says : '^ During the whole of the day^ a 
vast number of idle and dissolute girls and boys 
continued loitering in front of the prison^ utter^ 
ing the most disgusting and ribald jests. At a 
late hour the scaffold was brought forth, and 
the whole of the arrangements completed : the 
usual wretched mob, to gratify their morbid 
tastes for such exhibitions, gradually increased^ 
and took up their positions/' 

With regard to the proceedings on the Sun- 
day evening, another London Paper says, 

^^As early as seven o'clock last night, there 
was a great number of persons assembled in 
the Old Bailey; some selecting their places, 
others out of curiosity. If any respectable 
person was passings his ears were assailed 
with the following questions : ^ Do you want a 
roomy Sir?* ^ A fine view of the scene, Sir; you 
can have every accommodatum, and plenty of re- 
freshment already provided.' ^A good fire. Sir, 
so that you wiU not feel the cold/ and many 
other observations of a similar nature/' And 
we are further told that, ^' the windows of some 
of the rooms were actually occupied by parties 
who had engaged them, and were smoking and 
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drinking. By order of the City Commissioner, 
there was a strong body of police stationed at 
the scene all night, and thus many tmnults by 
drunken persons were prevented.^' 

Of the execution itself the Sun observes : 
'^ The majority of those who did attend, as ap^ 
peared from their language and behaviour, were 
of the lowest class, on whom the awful fate of 
the unhappy culprit did not seem to make much 
in^ession, and of these a considerable number 
were females.'^ • 

On the same day, a man named Quennell 
was executed at Horsemonger Lane GaoL A 
Provincial paper remarks : 

*^ Yesterday week the Old Bailey and Horse- 
monger Lane Gaols were the scene of two exe- 
cutions for murder; at the former a young 
woman, and at the latter a young man. The 
female died penitent, but the man endured his 
fate with callous indifference." ^' The sad 
scene,'^ says the London Jounial, *'was not 
relieved by any circumstance of a solemn and 
impressive character; but was rather made 
more sad by the exhibition of a feeling among 
the crowd as if they considered Quennell was 
about to perform some heroic deed, which found 
vent in bravoes, as the unhappy criminal stvung 
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to the. drop. Robberies, as usual^ were com* 
mitted linder the gallows at both places/' 

The Morning Advertiser of the 7th of Janu- 
ary, says, "We refer our readers to the reports 
of what took place at the execution of two un- 
happy creatures who were yesterday hurried 
by the hangman into the presence of their 
Maker. What was seen and heard on the 
occasion was only what are seen and heard on 
all such occasions. The most revolting absence 
of all right feeling was displayed by the immense 
concourse of persons who assembled to witness 
the frightful spectacles. The crowd, we are 
told, who were drawn together to witness the 
execution of the female, extended to Smithfield 
Market. Then the number of persons could 
not have been less than twenty thousand. We 
blush while we write it. Fearfully morbid must 
be the state of feeling which could prompt 
human beings to witness such a scene. It need 
not, therefore, to surprise our readers to be 
told, that, instead of conducting themselves with 
solemnity and decorum^ the most revolting ribaldry 
was ever and anon indulged in." 

The same paper remarks on the many robbe- 
ries that took place during the violent struggles 
which followed the falling of the drop — also 
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the brutal eagerness with which the mob hied 
from one execution to the other, actually 
accompanying and applauding the executioner. 
It may be noted here, that, on a prosecutor of 
respectability appearing against two men who had 
attempted to steal a valuable watch from him 
while Quennel was hanging, the magistrate, 
(Mr. Cottingham,) addressed him, saying : ^^ he 
was astonished that a gentleman of his station 
in life and education should be present at such 
exhibitions, which were only fit to be witnessed 
by the ignorant P' 

The two following executions that have 
taken place daring this current year, (1846,) 
serve to confirm our position. Thomas Wicks 
comes first. 

^'As a proof of his utter carelessness and 
apathy, it may be mentioned that he wrote, 
on Sunday on the frontispiece of one of the 
religious books supplied to him, the following 

words, * Thomas Wicks, hung .* The date 

was not filled up, but the words quoted were 
written in a firm, bold hand. 

^^ The miserable man slept soundly during 
Sunday night, and only awoke shortly before 
six o'clock. The Ordinary was early in atten- 
dance upon him 3 but Wicks, beyond a quiet 
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demeanour, betrayed no interest in his minis- 
trations, appearing to feel anxious only to 
acquit himself ^ bravely' before the spectators 
of his ignominious end. At seven o'clock, he 
partook of breakfast, shortly after which Mr. 
Sheriff Laurie had an interview with him. At 
a few minutes before eight he submitted to the 
process of pinioning without betraying any 
sign of emotion. At the appointed moment 
the procession left the condemned cell, the 
Chaplain taking the lead, reading the service 
for the burial of the dead. Wicks fell into his 
proper position with alacrity, and as he entered 
the chapel yard, remarked, sufficiently loud to 
be heard by several persons near him, 'Now, 
then, as Dr. Dodd said, I shall soon know the 
grand secret.' On reaching the scaffold, the 
miserable wretch mounted the drop without 
the slightest assistance. fFhenin the centre he 
bowed to the spectators twicer a proceeding which 
called forth a tremendous cheer from the degraded 
crowd beneath. He was about repeating the 
movement in another direction, when the 
Rev. Ordinary advised him of the impropriety 
of his conduct, and recalled him to a sense of 
his awful position. With some apparent reluc- 
tance he yielded himself to the executioner. 
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who rapidly affixed the noose, and while yet 
the horrible cheering of the multitude assembled 
was ringing in his ears^ the wretched culprit 
was launched into eternity. 

^^Death apparently ensued without a struggle. 

^^ It has been ascertained that Wicks has wit- 
neseed nearly all the ewecutions which have taken 
place since that of ytmng Crouch some years 
since. He appears to have had a morbid curio- 
sity for such scenes ; and on the occasion of 
Martha Browning's recent execution, he actu« 
ally paid 2s. 6d. for a seat in a room opposite 
the scaffold." 

^' This wretched man, (William Hubbard) 
who was convicted at the Leicester Assizes, 
for the murder of his wife, expiated his 
offence in front of the county Bridewell, 
at Leicester, on Wednesday morning. After 
his conviction, he behaved with great indif- 
ference as to his fate, until Saturday, when 
by some means he obtained a brick from 
the fire-place, and made an attempt to strike the 
police constable Basrford, who was attending 
upon him. Fortunately, however, his deadly 
purpose was intercepted, and he was prevented 
adding another crime to that for which he was 
so shortly to suffer. He was then handcuffed. 
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to prevent his doing further mischief; and this 
appears to have irritated him extremely, as he 
m^iifested the utmost soUenness aJrwards. 
On Sunday, whilst the chaplain of the borough 
gaol was reading the commandments, when he 
came to " Thou shalt do no murder,'^ Hubbard 
rose from his seat and coolly remarked ^ Do 
you want to hurt my feelings ? He made ano* 
ther remark, also tending to show his indispo* 
sition to avail himself of the spiritual advice of 
the chaplain. During Monday and Tuesday 
he mmntained the most sullen obstinacy , refusing 
to have any communication with the Rev. 
Gentleman, who frequently called upon him. 
On Tuesday evening, about half-past nine, he 
was taken to a cell prepared for him at the 
county Bridewell. He slept soundly the latter 
part of the night, and had to be awoke to pre- 
pare for his execution. The Rev. Mr. Barker 
was in attendance upon him at an early hour on 
Wednesday morning, and endeavoured to bring 
him to a sense of his awful situation, but he 
appeared determined to resist to the last, and as 
he was led from his cell to the drop^ whilst the 
reverend chaplain was reading the funeral service^ 
he gave utterance to an expression showing his 
disapprobation of that part of the ceremony* He 
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ascended the drop, which was at a considerable 
elevation ; the rope was attached to the beam, 
aod in less than a minute he was lannched into 
eternity; the only remark he 'made, being 
addressed to those aroond him. He said, 
'Gentlemen— ^I have had an nn£ur trial and an 
nnjast sentence/ which he repeated twice. He 
died almost without a struggle. Every avenue 
which commanded a view of the drop was 
densely crowded; and even the tops of the 
houses were covered with people, many of whom 
had travelled twenty or thirty miles during the 
mght to foitness theewecfitUm. There could not 
be less, at a reasonable computation, than 
twenty thousand persons present, and the 
behaviour, generally, of those assembled 
was much more correct than is usual at 
such exhibitions. It is now nearly fourteen 
years since an execution took place in Leices- 
ter, the last being that of Cook, for the murder 
of Mr* Paas. The body of Hubbard was buried 
on the evening of the day on which he was ex- 
ecuted in the junior ward in the borough goal/' 
The above are but samples of the general 
state of things occurring at a public execution ; 
and it is high time that the public should be 
spared their repetition. ^'Barbarous specta- 
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cles of human agony,'' observes Archdeacon 
Paley,* ^^ are justly found fault with, as tending 
to harden and deprave the public feelings, and 
to destroy that sympathy with which the 
sufferings of our fellow-creatures ought always 
to be seen : or, if no effect of this kind follow 
from them, they counteract in some measure 
their own design, by sinking men's abhorrence 
of their crime in their commiseration of the 

criminal/'t 
Yes, either way the effect is likely to be bad, 

and I would ask any good and respectable 
master, whether he would not rather forbid, 
than encourage, the presence of his servants, 
male or female, at the scene of a public exe- 
cution? Surely the answer would be in the 
affirmative ; — and should not this decide the 
question, because the main reason of execu* 
tions being carried into effect before the multi- 
tude, is built on the hope that the spectacle of 



* Moral Philosophy^ vol. ii. p- 294. 

t Paley throws out a suggestion in respect to the 
augmentation of ponishment, without offending the pub- 
lic by cruel and unseemly exhibitions of death — ^but 
death was to be retained. This* without an taerecue of 
cruelty, seems to be in no way feasible. 
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the ignominious death of a fellow-creature may 
deter others from the commission of crime 
through a change wrought on the disposition, 
or through the confirmation in good ways of a 
heart not yet deteriorated or vicious. 

After what manner, then, are executions to 
be conducted? I would suggest that they 
should be carried into effect within the walls 
of the prison, or, within one of the interior 
yards, and that a limited number only of 
persons should be admitted, in addition to 
the officers of the prison. These should be 
persons of a respectable class or demeanour in 
Ufe, in preference to the ignorant and ill-con- 
ducted ; and the main object of their admission 
at all, should be that ample testimony might 
be borne that the sentence of death was car- 
ried into execution, and effected in a solemn 
and proper manner. On the day of the execu- 
tion, let every church bell in the town be tolled 
to minute time; and for that day let every 
public^house be closed to all, with the excep- 
tion of travellers and such persons or mes- 
sengers as usually carry liquor to be consumed 
at private houses. No public ball, or enter- 
tainment, should ever be permitted to take 
place, but every thing should be done 
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to render it a day of reflection, if not of 
mourning. What can be more unseemly than 
an Assize ball — and especially after the awful 
scene in a court of justice of the judge putting 
on his head the black cap, and passing sen- 
tence of death amid the breathless silence of a 
crowded and affected audience, what can be 
more unfeeling than the assemblage of the sons 
and daughters of gaiety in the evening, or 
within any short period? ''The learned, the 
judicious, the pious BoSrhaave relates,^' says 
Dr. Johnson,* '' that he never saw a criminal 
dragged to execution without asking himself, 
'Who knows whether this man is not less 
culpable than me?' On the days when the 
prisons of this city are emptied into the grave, 
let every spectator of the dreadful procession 
put the same question to his own heart. Few 
among those who crowd in thousands to the 
legal massacre,t and look with carelessness, 
perhaps with triumph, on the utmost exacer- 
bations of human misery, would then be able 



* The Rambler, vol. ii. p. 251. No. 114. 

t This strong expression applies to Capital Punish- 
ments being inflicted for minor offences of felony, 8cc,, 
and therefore is well warranted. 
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to return without horror and dejection. For, 
who ' can congratulate himself upon a life 
passed without some act more mischievous to 
the peace or prosperity of others, than the theft 
of a piece of money y* Yes, and many a de- 
tected murderer is not more guilty than very 
many of the unhanged spectators, when we 
consider the thoughts and intents of the heart ; 
but, be this as it may, there are other powerful 
reasons connected with our sorrow and pity 
that one of ourselves should have been betrayed 
into so enormous a crime, and should etpiate 
it by a violent death. And Lord Nugent thus 
concluded an eloquent speech delivered at 
Aylesbury after the execution of Tawell: 
^^Men! men! I appeal to every feeling of 
manhood within you. You are husbands — 
you are fathers — ^you are brothers. There are 
hearts beating purely, tenderly, warmly, with 
every feeling of wives, of mothers, of sisters, 
of daughters. Not a week ago, not three weeks 
after that execution, many of them — do I 
blame them ? Oh, God bless them, no ! In- 
nocently, joyously, they joined in the happy 
amusement which so well befits their happy 
youth. But where? Almost under the threshold 
of that scaffold, which, not three weeks before. 
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was prepared by the hands of the man to be — 
I will not proceed.'' More need not be said — 
let us trusty if public executions be expedient, 
that public sentiment will assign a solemn period 
for their awful consummation ; but, let us not 
be without the cheering hope, that means may 
be devised for the utter abolition of Capital 
Punishments, with equal, if not greater, secu- 
rity to the lives and properties of mankind, as 
though they were kept in continuance. 

And now, in conclusion, I am tempted to 
say with the leviathan of literature,* "This 
scheme of invigorating the laws by relaxation, 
and extirpating wickedness by levity, is so 
remote from common practice, that I might 
reasonably fear to expose it to the public, 
could it be supported only by my own obser- 
vations. I shall, therefore, by ascribing it to 
its author, Sir Thomas More, endeavour to 
procure it that attention which I wish always 
paid to prudence, to justice, and to mercy.'' 
Let me be allowed, also, to take shelter under 
the wings of a great man,t who ably and 

* Dr. Johnson, Rambler, No. 114. 

t That great divine, John Smith of Cambridge, so 
much admired by Alex. Knox, and reconmiended by 
him to Bishop Jebb, at whose instance a new edition of 
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humanely saith, "The Divine justice, the scope 
whereof is nothing else but to assert and esta- 
blish eternal law and right, and to preserve the 
integrity thereof: it is no design of vengeance, 
which though God takes on wicked men, yet 
he delights not in it. The divine justice first 
prescribes that which is most conformable to 
the divine nature, and mainly pursues the 
conservation of righteousness. 

<^ We would not think him a good ruler that 
should give out laws to ensnare his subjects, 
with an even indifferency of mind whether his 
laws be kept, or punishment suffered : but such 
a one who would make the best security for 
right and equity by wholesome laws, annexing 
punishments as a mean to prevent transgres- 
sion, and not to manifest severity. The proper 
scope of justice seems to be nothing else but 
the preserving and maintaining that which is 
just and right : the scope of that justice, which 
is in any righteous law, is properly to provide 

his works was published in 1821. Dr. Chalmers says 
in his Biographical Dictionary, " These are not sermons 
hut treatises, and are less known than they deserve. 
They shew an uncommon reach of understanding and 
penetration, as well as an immense treasure ofleaming 
in their author.^' 

VOL. II. £ 
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for a righteous execution of that which is just 

and fit to be, without intending punishment : 

for to intend that properly and directly might 

rather seem cruelty than justice : and therefore 

justice takes not up punishment, but only for 

the securing the performance of righteous laws, 

viz., either for the amendment of the person 

transgressing, or a due example to others to 

keep them off from transgression. For I would 

here suppose a good and righteous man, who, 

in some desolate place of the world, should 

have the command of a hundred more, and 

himself be supreme and undejr no command. 

He prescribes laws to this company : makes it 

death for any one to take away another's life. 

But now one proves a murderer : kills one of 

his fellows : afterwards repents heartily, and is 

likely to prove useful among the rest of his 

fellows : they all are so heartily affected, one to 

another, that there is no danger, upon sparing 

this penitent's life, diat any one of them, should 

' be encouraged to commit the like evil. The 

case being thus stated, it will not seem difficult 

to conclude that the justice of this righteous 

and good cominand^r would spare this poor 

penitent : for bis, justj.ce would have preserved 

that life which is lost; and seeing there is 
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nothing fiirther that it can obtain ia taking 
away this, it will save this which may be saved, 
for it affects not any blood, and when it destroys, 
it is out of necessity, to take away a destractive 
person, and to give example; which in the 
case stated falls not out. Again, justice is the 
justice of goodness, and so cannot delight to 
punish : it aims at nothing more than the main- 
taining and promoting the laws of goodness, 
and bath always some good end before it, and 
therefore would never punish except' some fur- 
ther good were in view.'^ 

I would that the good Dr. Arnold were on 
this side also ; but from an illustrative passage 
in oiie of his works,* he seems clearly opposed 
to any further progress on the behalf of the 
abolition of Capital Punishments. When telling 
us of the necessity of paying attention to 
*^ altered circumstances,^' and not to be Guelfs 
in the sixteenth or seventeenth centuries, be- 
cause the Guelf cause had been right in the 
eleventh or twelfth, he says, ^^ Consider the 
popular feeling at this moment against Capital 

♦ Introductory Lectures on Modem History. By 
Thomas Arnold^ D.D.,' Regius Fhyfessor, Sec. Second 
edition, Lect. v. p. 197* 

E 2 
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Punishments. What is it but continually to 
burn the woods^ when the country actually 
wants shade and moisture ! (He had just been 
using the illustration of a settler in a new 
country overdoing the matter of clearing and 
draining.) Tear after year men talked of the 
severity of the penal code, and struggled against 
it in vain. The feeling became stronger and 
stronger, and at last effected all and more than 
all which it had at first vainly demanded : yet 
still, from mere habit, it pursues its course, no 
longer to the restraining of legal cruelty, but to 
the injury of innocence and the encouragement 
of crime, and encouraging that worst evil, a 
sympathy with wickedness justly punished, 
rather than with the law, whether of God or 
man, unjustly violated. So men have continued 
to cry out against the power of the crown after 
the crown had been shackled hand and foot," 
&c. &c. It is but fait, since Arnold has been 
referred to before, to quote this passage here ; 
but, at the same time, I would venture to hope 
that some portions of this essay may be received 
as a satisfactory answer to its expressions : and 
mainly on the ground that Capital Punishments 
rather tend to engender crime, and foster 
sympathy. *^ There is much reason," observed 
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Beccaria^ ^^ to believe that our public executions 
have a direct and positive tendency to promote 
both murder and suicide/** 

Be assured> there is room yet for progress in 
the improvement of our country's laws. Much 
has been done, and let us prize it : more re- 
mains to do, and let us endeavour to attain it. 
But we must go to work steadily and solemnly, 
like Christian men. We must not call names, 
and style an opponent ^^ a champion of the 
gallows,** " one who loves the gallows," or 
speak of ^^ strangling according to law :'* ^^ Law 
slaughtered man and woman t** ^^ suffocated 
carcases :" ** ignorant practice of judicial man- 
killing:** and quote Theodore Hook, Baillie 
Nicol Jarvie, Marryat, Punch, &c. ; no, we 
must not show weakness but strength, eschew- 
ing the impotency of abuse, and standing forth 
in the might of sound speech that cannot be 
gainsayed. When the Rev. Mr. Burnett at an 
anti-militia meeting in Birmingham,t in speak- 
ing against war, descended to mere black- 
guardism, and talked of the noble soldier as ^'a 
stiffened statue, with an iron barrel in its arms, 
till a martinet of an officer might be pleased to 

* See Appendix. 

t Birmingham Journal, Jan. 24, 1846. 
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«ay '^ stand at ease:'^ and as ^'a red-coated 
pauper^ placed in a military workhouse, which 
they called a barrack/' he at once ruined the 
cause which he desired to advocate. We must 
resort to none of this mere carnal caricature, 
but rather act as those who would seek to attain 
to the mind that was in Christ Jesus. We must 
give an adversary every credit for right feeling 
jBLXid humane judgment, believing that he pur- 
sues, in his own mind, the best course for the 
preservation of human life : and in this spirit, 
we shall be the qaore likely to convince him of 
any mistake, or to assure ourselves that we are 
in the line of truth. 
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EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE 



" Former simplicity^ and softness of spirit, is not now 
to be found, because zeal bath drowned charity, and 
skUl meekness/' — Hooker. 



LETTER I. 



My dear Sir John^ 

You wish me to write to you on the subject 
of charity, both as to its scope and charac- 
teristic in general, and in regard to things 
political and ecclesiastical of the present day. 
I ought to sit down to do so with alacrity ; but, 
somehow or other, one feels this to be a matter 
upon which so much is written, and so little of 
it is practised, that the apprehension of saying, 
and not doing a thing, flits awfully before one's 
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eyes^ and almost scares away the very words 
that readily enough arise. 

Now charity is a virtue that concerns every 
human being in this habitable globe. Its bene- 
fits are cognizable in every station, every situa- 
tion^ and every occupation. It should pervade 
our business and our pleasure alike. It benefits 
its possessor and all who come in contact with 
him. It is an indispensable grace and orna- 
ment of the sanctified character^ and true and 
undefiled rehgion puts it forward as an uner- 
ring proof, and visible characteristic, of sincere 
christian profession — by this shall all men know 
that ye are my disciples — by this, that ye love 
one another. 

Charity is love — love of two kinds — love 
that leads us to an adoration of the beneficent 
Deity, for he that loveth not, knoweth not 
God — and love that leads us to do good and to 
compassionate our fellow-creatures. Man can- 
not compassionate God, neither should man 
adore or venerate man, therefore charity is sen- 
sibly distinguished. Not but that in some 
instance love to God and love to man may be 
associated under one name and one feeling, for 
towards both the Creator and the creature we 
have reason to entertain feelings of gratitude^ 
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and gratitude is clearly of the spirit of charity. 
It is certain^ however^ that without love to 
God^ no really beneficial love can be exercised 
towards man, for a man insensible of the feeling 
of love to the Creator, could have no grateful 
and loving feeling in his heart : — and, moreover, 
religion is so bound up with the temporal and 
eternal interests of man, that unless a man 
promotes reUgious charity, the key-stone of 
which is God's love natural and revealed, he 
is not advancing or sustaining the welfare of 
mankind. There must always be some affec- 
tions which hold supreme dominion over the 
human heart. If men's chief affections are 
not fixed on God, they must be fixed on some 
other objects which are infinitely below Him ; 
for stoicism is not natural, neither is the soli- 
tary existence of the savage state natural ; it 
is not the first, or social state of life, as we 
gather from the Mosaic narrative. Disorder 
and confusion in the reigning attachments of 
the heart must necessarily follow upon a pre- 
ference of the creature to the Creator, espe- 
cially in such cases where we can discern not 
any thing of the restored image of the Deity 
It is a Divine love that begets and establishes 
a noble order in all the affections of the soul, 

E 3 
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for Divine love prompts and employs the mind 
and heart in all that variety of useful thoughts 
and actions which are necessary in the practice 
of imiversal holiness. 

Though reUgion is called the one thing need- 
ful^ yet that one thing comprehends a great 
many things; even all the things by which we 
should promote the glory of God, the good of 
society^and the comparativeperf^ction of our na- 
ture. As Divine love is the highest use of human 
reason and understanding, so it has the greatest 
tendency to the true improvement and cultiva- 
tion of it ; while the lower affections, unduly 
kept in exercise, are great enemies to reason, for 
their tendency is to disquiet and perplex the 
mind, and consequently to enfeeble and darken 
it. A main thing, therefore, in true freedom of 
thinking and reasoning, is emancipation from the 
bias given by the lower affections: — and the high- 
est source of true freedom of thought and reason- 
ing is Divine Love. For we shall, doubtless, 
find it to be a general property of the strength- 
ened affections, that they have a natural influ- 
ence on the memory, on fixing the thoughts, 
and on rendering man's invention and imagina- 
tion more fruitful — different affections making 
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men's inventions fruitful in a very . different 
manner, according to the good or evil nature 
and tendency of those affections themselves. 
Now, since the contemplation of the Deity is 
so noble, since in Grod we can behold nothing 
but what is good, just, and benevolent — the love 
of God must necessarily restrain those perverse 
and evil affections which are the cause of every 
evil addon, every wrong judgment, and every 
miserable delusion : it must not only prevent 
our minds and hearts becoming stagnant in 
every good inclination and right endeavour, 
but urge them on in the paths of goodness and 
mercy, and elevate them to a standard of light 
for the attainment of which an immortal soul 
is vouchsafed usi How beautiful is St. Augus- 
tine's prayer, " O let the Light, the Truth, the 
Light of my heart, not mine own darkness, 
speak unto me.'' And, what encouragement 
to think that we are enabled, in our natures, to 
seek God, to find Him, and to love Him. And 
so soon as we know and love God, to find that 
He has all along loved us, even though we 
knew it not: to confess thankfully that our 
creation, preservation, and countless blessings 
have all been derived from that hand that 
filletb all things with plenteousness, and from 
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that countenance in which is the light of life*— 
not only the life of millions of unfallen worlds, 
but of our life in this inferior planet. " The 
blessed words/' cries Dr. Arnold, *^ words that 
all may repeat, *God loves me.:' *God loves 
me : God has redeemed me : God would dwell 
in my heart, that I might dwell in Him ; God 
has placed me in His Church, has made me a 
member of Christ, His own Son, has made me 
an inheritor of the kingdom of heaven/ I 
might multiply words, but that one little 
sentence is, perhaps, more than all — God 
loves me.*' 

Lord Bacon remarks on what the religious 
ajBfections can do, for he has written this admi- 
rable sentence : " If a man's mind be truly 
inflamed with charity, it doth work him sud- 
denly into greater perfection than all the doc- 
trine of morality can do, which is but a sophist 
in comparison of the other :" and he goes on 
to quote an observation of Xenophon, which 
shews, that although other affections raise the 
mind, yet they do it by uncomel^ness of ecsta- 
cies and excesses, but only love doth exalt the 
mind, and nevertheless, at the same instant, 
settle and compose it: and he further marks 
how, in the first platform of the Divine nature 
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itself, while the heathen religion speaketh thus, 
^'Optimus Mazimus/' the sacred Scriptures 
prodaiiD, ^* Misericordia ejus super omnia 
opera ejus/' Yes, charity is above morality, 
but yet morality is its strong constituent part. 
All moral behaviour, as far as it tends, is 
charitable, and the converse most uncharitable ; 
so that while we insist on moral virtues being 
subordinate to religious affections, let us take 
good heed that we assign them their proper 
position rather than speak disparagingly and 
lightly of them 2 ever recollecting that, although 
a moral life cannot of itself merit the salvation 
of the soul given to us, yet that all charity, 
yea, all religion, without morality is a mere 
tinkling cymbal and worthless possession. It 
is of no use to visit the widows and fatherless 
in their affliction, and not to keep the heart 
unspotted from the world : it is of no use to 
give all your goods to feed the poor, and have 
not purity of heart. 

What religious mind, then, should not be 
very jealous of hearing morality tauntingly or 
slightingly spoken of I once heard a young 
clergyman praying extemporaneously, and a 
petition in that prayer was to the effect, that 
the good Lord would not allow us to be content 
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with "a mere moralitj^' as the whole of re- 
ligion, and he certainly prayed aright ; bat still 
I considered from the tone of his voice, and 
from his manner, together with a subsequent 
sentence, that he too much depreciated virtaes, 
without which he knew well enough there 
could be no vital religion, and he seemed 
thereby to render religion too much a matter 
of warmth and impulse, and, consequently, not 
so fitted to present a front of daily stability and 
daily contradiction to daily weaknesses and 
importunities. I gently ventured to warn him 
afterwards to take heed, as long as he lived, 
how he uttered a word, especially in solemn 
prayer, that might seem to bear the remotest 
inference, that religion and moral bearing could 
be severed — and the one or the other savingly 
exist apart. It was necessary to warn him in 
this last degree, because the classical scholar 
knows well what beautiful moral doctrine (of 
Seneca, perhaps, in particular) was taught by 
the wise and good heathens of old : so good, 
indeed, that the character which a philosopher 
drew of what was requisite to form a good 
man, is said to have been prophetical of Christ : 
but still, we must beware of regarding any 
height of morality or goodness as our religion. 
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albeit that very many professing Christians do 
not, even in the present day, act up to the 
standard of moralitv* which was in existence 
before the teaching of the Lord Jesus. 

Lord Bacon was a great moralist, a great 
founder of philosophy, but a greater disciple of 
the Christian religion. He knew and felt that 
the gospel description of charity includes the 
whole moral catalogue, and that if the man 
who would do a temporal injury to himself or 
others^ may be said to have no due care for his 
own welfare, or compassion for that of his 
fellow-creatures, how much more must he be 
accounted careless, and without compassion or 
charity, who would do an injury to his own or 
another's eternal interests, by himself becoming, 
or inciting others, to deeds of immorality. 
For charity, as derived from the love of God, 
has peculiar reference to our conduct in regard 
to the souls of other men, as well as our own ; 
and, if men were more duly impressed with the 
uncharitable nature of words and actions that 
excite the mind to forbidden courses of life, 
how many a damning career would be pre- 
vented, which is now persevered in ? And then 
what a charity would this be to the eternal 
^oul ! Looking, then^ on charity as including 
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morality for its essential part, but soaring far 
beyond its commonly defined precincts and 
duties, such as prudent conduct unillumined 
by the vivid rays of heavenly fervour, who 
would hesitate to prefer the duty of inculcating 
the former, if it were only with no further object, 
than that of producing and extending the latter 
—giving it a righteous source, and a more 
elevated aim ? Let us recollect that the young 
man in the gospel was not " far from the 
kingdom of God,'* because he had kept the 
commandments — that without the keeping of 
Christ's moral commandments, there is no 
love of Christ Himself, (John xv. 15) and 
then we shall see the value of moral conduct, 
albeit, as Lord Bacon truly writes, ** Morality 
be but a sophist in comparison with charity^^ — 
and in what way charity is so vastly its supe- 
rior, we may further discover when we come to 
discourse of charity as exercised, in the love of 
God, towards our fellow-creatures — charity in 
St. Paul's searching description of it — charity 
as the ancient fathers of the Church described 
it, and practised it. 

Meanwhile, in charity fare you well. 

Your sincere friend. 

4^ 4c ^ 

PensceHwood. 
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LETTER IL 

" Honoured, wise, beloved. 
He coins his great heart into noble thoughts. 
And scatters them like gold !^' 

Earl of Gowrib. 

My dear Sir John, 
From our love to God, charity towards man 
is a natural consequence. For how is love to 
God gained but by doing His will, and what is 
God's vidll but peace on earth and good-will 
towards men ? And so the criterion of our 
being new creatures in the Son of God is love 
towards all our brethren^ for we read^ we know 
thai we have passed from death unto l\fe, because 
we love the brethren: He that loveth not his 
brother abideth in death — and, he that saith he 
is in the light, and hotel h his brother, is in dark^ 
ness even until nxm — not, it may be, in doc- 
trinal darkness, but in that moral blindness of 
which St. Peter speaks, he that lacketh these 
things (brotherly kindness, charity, &c.) is 
blind, and cannot see afar off, (2 Peter, i. 9.) 
and it cannot be said of such a one, however 
great his mental enlightenment may be, that 
with him i?ie darkness is past, and the true light 
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now sUneth, (1 John, ii. 8.) No writing on 
charity^ however, can be proper, unless re- 
ference be fully made to St. Paul's description 
of that heavenly virtue, and, therefore, let us 
turn to this awhile, before we allude to charity 
as bearing on modem circumstance, and on 
one or two instances connected with the mo- 
dem state of society. 

St. Paul, first of all, tells us what charity 
is not. Charity is not eloquence; — a man 
may speak with the tongue of angelic fire, and 
his words may be worthless as the most worth- 
less sounds. Senates may love to applaud 
him, congregations desire to listen to him, the 
public theatre account him the idol of an en- 
raptured people, and yet he may not have 
charity. Charity is hot Uie utterance of pro- 
phecy — be those prophecies even fulfilled. The 
High Priest prophesied by Diving permission, 
that Jesus should die; Jonah was a prophet, 
and yet he would have beheld all the inhabi- 
bitants of Nineveh perish; and our Lord says, 
many shall prophecy in His name, and do 
many wonderful works, and yet He will not 
own them. Charity is not the understanding 
all mysteries and all knowledge, or the 
Athenians, and Romans, and even Egyptians, 
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had been all preferred before the Jews : it is 
not knowledge in a worldly sense, neither in a 
religious sense^ otherwise those skilled in 
worldly sciences, together with the greatest 
theologians, however unamiable, and before all, 
the Scribes and Pharisees, had been held in 
preference to the lowlier professors of the 
Gospel. Charity is not faith, even such spe- 
cial faith in Christ as would confer on man 
the power to remove a mountain at his word ; 
and Satan must have obtained an implicit faith 
in Christ's power^ as manifested by the temp- 
tation of Christ. Charity is not the giving of 
alms to the poor ; or the rich who were thus 
inclined would have a more favoul'able claim 
on Heaven than the poorer men. Charity is 
not martyrdom — a man may die for die Lord 
Jesus — and nothing, if done in pureness and 
freedom from passion, can be more excellent* 

* Hoc, quod jam superest, cedo. 
Quo nil est pretiosius. 
Pro te, Christe Deus, mori." 

Prudentius. 
*' Mors ipsa beatior inde est. 
Quod per cruciamina lethi. 
Via panditur ardua justis, 
£t ad astra doloribus itur." 

Idem^ [Deo 
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— but a man may^ even through vain glory or 
some unworthy principle^ go forth even .unto 
death, for his religion. Now, St P&ul writes 
thus, to shew us that there is a certain inward 
principle, an interior life of man, without 
which all his outward acts, however fair and 
noble they may seem, go for nothing; and he 
tells us clearly that this interior life which must 
impel the man to outward action, is charity. 

Well— what is charity? Charity mffereth 
long^ and is kind. This is the characteristic 
of Deity itself: this prompted the words 
of pity from the Redeemer over lost Jeru- 
salem. A part, then, of the charitable cha- 
racter/ is, that we may bear long with those 
who provoke us, for the idea of long suffering 
suggests at once the pre-existence of provo- 
cation. God is provoked every day^ and yet 
He bears with us — so we must suffer patiently 
and cheerfully the ills that adversaries plot 
against us — and not only must we bear the 

" Deo mori sub judice 
Pugnantis est victoria." 

Hymn from Parisian Bremary, 

See The Primitive Church in its Episcopacy, in respect 
to the esteem in which martyrdom was held in primitive 
times. 
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ill-humours of others^ but should we be en- 
dowed with a superior portion of intellect, 
must we beware how we become reproachful 
of ignorance ; or if God be blessing us with 
larger measures of His grace, how we think 
lightly of those who seem to ourselves to be 
inferior in the religious life. A truly religious 
man wiU not taunt another for being dark and 
unenlightened^ because he will instantly ask 
himself, who makest thee to differ from another, 
and what hast thou that thou hast not received ? 
** Charity envieth not." Cain envied Abel and 
slew him ; so the first murder may be set down 
to envy. Joseph's brethren envied him, and 
sold him as a slave. Through envy the Chief 
Priests and Jews delivered up Jesus : and with 
the same feeling the Jews raised up tumults 
and opposition to the progress of St. Paul. 
But the enlightened and truly wise Christian 
feels himself above the envies, artifices, and 
intrigues of life, for he only aspires to do good 
to all around him, and to assist others in their 
efforts at elevation. His heart is inaccessible 
to all the vulgar desires of egotism and self- 
interest : and if he seeks to surpass other men 
in dignity, it is by no means through any wish 
to make himself a person of greater considera- 
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tion, for this would not be aspiring to trae 
greatness, to that greatness which is removed 
far above the mean passion of envy. In 
several places St. Paul writes strongly to warn 
Christians against so detestable a disposition,— 
a disposition that will not allow its victim even 
a momentary peace. SU James writes, ^^the 
spirit that dwelleth in us,'' that is, our natural 
inclination, "lusteth to envy; but He,'* that 
is God, *^giveth more grace'5 wherefore he 
saith, God resisteth the proud, but giveth 
grace to the humble.'^ St. James thus con- 
nects this natural -disposition with another 
natural failing of the human heart, pride. And 
so, likewise, St. Paul continues, ^^ charity 
vaunteth not herself, is not puffed up.'' No- 
thing can be clearer than the denunciations 
in the revealed word against pride, and nothing 
can be more certain than that pride had no 
constituent part in the mind that was in Christ 
Jesus. His birth — the plan of redemption 
counselled before His birth — His whole life — 
His miracles, doctrines, and precepts — His 
death — His conduct after His resurrection — 
His intercession now— -all militate against pride 
in its every degree. Charity, then, cannot 
exist in that bosom where either of these 
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maligD dispositions meet with the slightest en- 
couragement. Pride vaunteth itself — the proud 
man is ever talking of his birth, his rank, 
his riches, his intellect, his popularity, or his 
exolusiveness, and is even pufied up, instead 
of being made humble by knowledge ; for St. 
Paul says of worldly wisdom, *' knowledge 
puffeth up, but charity edifieth." We are very 
apt to say, when we see or read of the warrior 
in the hour of victory, '^ what a proud moment 
for that man ?' And when we behold the com- 
passionate heart rising fresh from a deed of 
benevolence, *^ how we envy that man !'* But 
Bishop Jebb* would not allow Christians to 
use these words even in that superior and 
better moral sense, for he held that the terms 
*^ proud" and "envious" ought never to pass 
the lips of a Christian man, unless for the 
purpose of passing a condemnation on the 
qualities attached to them. 

" Charity doth not behave itself unseemly,'^ 
that is, is never indecorous, or provoked to as- 
sume an arrogance of manner. Our Saviour was 
remarkable for that lowliness of manner which 
is still consistent with the sternness of rebuke: 

'* See the Correspondence between Alexander Knox 
and Bishop Jebb. 
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and the payment of the tribute money, as well 
as his command, to render unto Ccesar the 
things that are CeesaPs, marked to a great 
degree the possession of that feeling which 
bade the Apostle preach, ^^ be pitiful, be cour- 
teous;" only on this point, the man who is 
striving to attain to the Christian mind, must 
take care that he is not wrecked on what is 
known as the courtesy of the world — a system 
too often at variance with pity, inconsistent 
with truth and Christian independence of mind. 
^* Charity seeketh not her own.*' Charity allows 
of no self-indulgence, no employment even of 
spiritual gifts for a selfish end. Our Lord 
expressly said, that he spoke not of himself, 
nor acted of his own power, " I receive not 
honour from men," were the words of Himself, 
and of others, ^^ how can ye believe who seek 
honour one of another ;'* and the Apostles 
were ever reminding their followers, "we 
preach not ourselves, but Jesus Christ our 
Lord.'* Our Saviour answered the High Priest 
nothing, and even prayed in his agony for his 
murderers ; — and St. Stephen died crying out 
'^ Lord, lay not this sin to their charge.*' 
'* Charity thinketh no evil^" condemns no one 
on bare suspicion, or encourages slander. 
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When Christ condemned the Scribes and Pha- 
risees, when He said of all, ^* many are called, 
but few are chosen ;'' when St. John says, 
^^the whole world lieth in wickedness,^' and 
bids us, on pain of eternal death, avoid all 
connection with it, it was because they knew 
what was in man, and had certain knowledge 
of the criminality of the world. But a man 
who is always liable to fall himself, should 
be extremely cautious how he accuses others. 
A man, however, must not rest under a blind 
contentment, he must not be deluded by 
&lse appearances, he must not hesitate to 
expose all and every kind of sin. he must not 
care for making foes even of his own house- 
hold ; but then he must do it, not through malice 
or love of slander, but with a determination to 
overthrow it, convince the offender out of it, 
and warn others from being allured by it. 
And here lies the whole difference ;— as no 
man condemned the sin of the world more 
than He who came to save the world, so the 
charitably minded man will openly and fear- 
lessly lift up. his humble voice against all that 
is in the world, the lust of the flesh, the lust of 
, %he eyes, and the pride of life, solely that 
hp may remove every stumbling block and 

VOL. II. F 
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cause of offence to the contrite follower of his 
high and heavenly Masler; and he will feel 
such pain and sorrow when those who put 
on the Lord Jesus in baptism degrade him in 
their unrenewed lives; that he will never be 
found *' ryoicing in iniquUyf but rejoicitiff in 
the truth ;" he will not be among those who 
delight to blazon abroad the faults and failings 
of poor creatures like himself^ but he will 
conceal all that a love of mischief reveals, and 
like the Saviour with the offending woman, 
rather convict the ready accuser or idle tale- 
bearer, than the unhappy object of the accusa- 
tion. Charity covereth, or concealetb, a mul-^ 
titude of sins, while, on the contrary, the 
followers of the fashion of the world live on 
idle tales and rumours, upon spme new thing, 
be it bad or good. Scandal is the amusement, 
the means of entertainment to malevolence 
and pride. The charitable character will not 
listen to a malicious whisper even against an 
enemy, much less a friend : but, on the con- 
trary, rejoices when the slander is proved to 
be unfounded, and when he whom the whis- 
perer pointed out as a sinner, turns out to 
be a saint indeed. It knows '^ that in many 
things we offend all : if any man offend not in 
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word, the same is a perfect man, and able also 
to bridle the whole body/* 

Charity, according to St. Paul's definition, 

cannot exist in the natural heart, that is, the 

heart imrenewed by that grace of God, to which 

the Christian mind owes its origin, its progress, 

and perfection. No natural benevolence could 

attain unto the description here given by this 

Apostle. This universal love to man, a love 

which includes all nations and classes of men 

equally, at the same time that it is laid down 

as the evidence of that faith which worketh by 

love, also includes and absorbs faith in the 

universal properties that characterize its sure 

possession. Love to man, and let us be aware 

how we mistake our natural feelings toward 

particular friends or those of our own rank 

only in life for universal charity, this love to 

man is greater evidence of our fait^i, and of 

the renewing of the Holy Ghost in cflir hearts, 

than even our love to God. It is greater 

because it is more easily proved. We are apt 

to deceive ourselves with respect to our love to 

God ; we are apt to nurture it much in the 

imagination and neglect its power on the heart; 

we are apt to worship a God of nature only 

and disregard a God of grace ; but here, our 

F 2 
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love to God is known by our love to man, and 
if we look out upon the world with a narrow 
mind, treat any inferior portion of our fellow- 
creatures with lesser respect, reserving all our 
sympathies for the objects of our own mind's 
choice only, we are at once detected, and the 
Heathen or the Christian may each point at 
us, exclaiming, " He that seeth his brother,^' 
any Christian, ^^have need, and shutteth up 
his bowels of compassion from him, how 
dwelleth the love of God in him ?'' 

The possession of charity then, since it is 
necessarily an evidence of grace, so it has a 
natural connection with all the commandments 
of God : it is a centralization of all the good 
that ever came down from God, or shall ever 
return to Him : it has an immediate influence 
on our happiness and purposes of pursuit here, 
.while it most directly prepares us for the 
society of a better world, and a more intimate 
communion with the God of love; in one 
word, it is the character fitted for heaven. 
This essential rule of conduct for the practical 
Christian is revealed in such plain and express 
terms, that it seems impossible that it could 
at any time be misapprehended, and yet many 
may ask, how is it with this leading principle 
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of Christianity that many Christians have been 
remarkable for their animosity to each other, 
and that their dissentions, the bitterest of all 
on record, have only ended in death? The 
answer is plain. Because poor, mistaken man, 
has brought forth articles that relate more to 
a species of faith than to that which includes 
faith, artides of doctrine that the Almighty 
has himself involved in much obscurity, and 
he has combated with all his might for them 
as of the first importance, to the utter neglect 
of that law of love which invigorates the kindly 
sympathies of the heart, those precepts of 
universal charity which ennoble and elevate 
the mind and spirit of man, which no longer 
pinion us to earth, but dilate our hearts with 
affection to our fellow-creatures, and gratitude 
and adoration to God. Any religion that pins 
its orthodoxy upon abstract articles of faith 
only, and loses sight of the exceeding breadth 
and depth of charity, with the imperative ex- 
hortations to man, which abound in the word of 
God, before all things to put on charity, must in- 
evitably lead to the narrow and vexatious perse* 
cutions of sectarianism. Let every Christianas 
prayer be, God defend me from the bigotry of the 
sectarians; God enable me to regard with kind- 
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liness and compassionate regard the whole 
human race; Ood allow me only to banish 
from my heart those who are banished by God 
himself. The charitable mind cannot belong 
to a sect; it would sooner live in the world 
alone ; and no one thing deforms religion equal 
to the religious animosities, religious peculia- 
rities of its own pretenders. Hew beautiful 
on this very point is the description of charity 
given by one of the ancient Fathers !* *^ He 
that has the love that is in Christ, let him 
keep the commandments of Christ. For who 
is able to express the obligation of the love 
to God ? What man is sufficient to declare, 
as is fitting, the excellence of its beauty ? The 
height to which charity leads is inexpressible. 
Charity unites us to God : charity covers the 
multitude of sins : charity endures all things, 
is long-suffering in all things. There is nothing 
base and sordid in charity : charity lifts not 
itself up above others ; admits of no divisions ; 
is not seditious, but does all things in peace 
and concord. By charity were all the elect of 
God made perfect: without it, nothing is 
pleasing and acceptable in the sight of God« 

* St. Clement's first Epistle to the Corinthians : Sec- 
tions, 49> 50. 
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Through charity did the Lord join iis unto 
Himself: whilst for the love that he bears 
towards us, our Lord Jesus Christ gave his 
own blood for us> by the will of God : his 
flesh for our flesh, his soul for our souls." 
Here then, that Father ascribes the redemp- 
Jkion of man to the charity that is in God, 
surely then this charity must come only from 
God. Hear what he goes on to say, ** Ye see, 
beloved^ how great and wonderful a thing 
icharity is: and how that no expressions are 
sufficient to declare its perfections. But who 
is fit to be found in it ? Even such only as 
God shall vouchsafe to make so. Let us 
therefore, pray to him, and beseech him that 
we may be worthy of it : that so we may live 
in charity, being unblameable^ without hu- 
man propensities, without respect of per* 
sons/* 

Such then is the beautiful description of true 
charity ; and with this description openly and 
broadly before us, what is our duty in this life? 
Surely in every way, public and private, to 
promote its extension among, and its favour- 
able reception with mankind. In public, our 
political course must be framed in strict ac- 
cordance with the feelings of a liberal mind 
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and philanthropic heart, and the benerolent 
principle of the greatest happiness to the 
greatest number must be judiciously adhered 
to. Let us support those pubUc men, of eithet 
party in the State, who are striving to enforce 
public virtue and public comfort, taking espe- 
cial care that our advocacy of any public cause 
has a direct tendency to mitigate the severities 
of private life, and ameliorate the moral condi- 
tion, as well as the physical powers, of our 
fellow-^creatures. So doing, we cannot do wrong. 
We may be blamed, but we cannot be shamed. 
We may seek to amend temperately, even 
practices in the Christian Churches, under the 
influence of the sacred motto of " Glory to God 
in the Highest/' We may seek to mitigate the 
penal code, because we are resolved both '^ to 
do justice, and love mercy/* We may relieve 
the consciences of consistent believers, for we 
must not judge, lest we be judged of the Lord. 
Every disability to which we subject a fellow- 
creature implies a superiority of opinion in 
ourselves which must oftentimes be incom- 
patible with the teitt, which tells us to be lowly 
in our own conceits, and esteem others more 
highly than ourselves. The Christian will 
commonly belong to no party, and be the blind 
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supporter on all occasions of no particular 
public character. There are some characters, 
which when regarded for their abstract mental 
qualities and humane endeavours, to whom 
all civilized and intellectual minds must ever 
pay the homage of reverence and unbounded 
gratitude. I need hardly mention the names 
of Howard, Wilberforce, Clarkson, Lord 
Brougham, Slc., names that will go down to 
posterity, apart from the bias of political par- 
tizanship^ as of men who ardently strove to 
promote the independence, extend the happi- 
ness, exalt the moral sense, and enlighten the 
human mind. If these were summoned to 
bow before the minions of corruption, imbe- 
cility, and intolerance, and called on to hold 
up the right hand of guilt at the bar of preju- 
dice — it would be to plead guilty, like Socrates, 
of rendering our fellow-creatures free and 
happy. 

It is a delicate matter to canvass the conduct 
of public men, and the bearing of public 
measures, unless we have sound evidence to 
proceed upon, for we may easily ourselves fall 
into that uncharitable spirit which we condemn 
in others. Lord John Russell has lately men- 
tioned, in a public assembly, that he has been 

p 3 
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Styled **an agent of the detil:'* Sir Robert 
Peel has been designated " Antichrist :*' and 
very many fanatics regard Dr. Posey as the 
Evil One himself — visiting the earth in the 
garb of an angel of light. All this is very 
extravagant and absurd : but still there are 
some public proceedings which hardly seem to 
have the mantle of charity thrown over them : 
and I will allude but to one, namely, the oppo- 
sition to the Educational clauses in the Factory 
Bill in the year 1843. I always thought that 
Sir James Graham nobly held out the olive 
branch of conciliation and friendly feeling, and 
even went so far as to alter some of the clauses 
sooner than that the humane and liberal object 
of the Bill should be postponed. So thougHt 
Lord Melbourne. But all kindliness was of 
no avail, for the spirit of the Dissenters was 
implacable : and the wrathful and virulent ex- 
hibition of some of their ministers on the 
public platform, truly degrading to human 
nature.^ Well, that measure failed, and with 



* Allusion is made to the speeches of a Mr. Bonner, 
Mr. Bailey, &c. To conciliate such infuriate Dissenters 
as these, is a task impossible for the best of men. God 
alone can change the heart, and make it charitable. 
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it fell to the ground, for many years to come, 
the edacation of many thousands of children, 
for I hold that education can never be general 
or good until the State make it universal, as 
it is in Prussia and other countries. 

The education kindly given by wealthy per- 
sons in a neighbourhood is ofiben partial and 
limited, and persons who build schools at their 
own expense, on the voluntary system, think 
they have a right to order and control the kind 
of education that shall be given, and in some 
cases the rules and regulations are somewhat 
of a servile kind. An education ministered by 
the State would be a different matter, and far 
more enlarged in its operation, therefore it is 
n^uch to be regretted that the humane inten- 
tions of Lord Ashley and the Government 
were so absolutely thwarted, for, although the 
Bill could not command success, it fully de- 
served it. The whole complexion of that un-^ 
worthy opposition brings to my mind the 
words of Sharon Turner, *^ What is the moral 
panorama around us ? Instead of mutual kind- 
ness, aid, courtesy, and benevolence, which the 
Deity has recommended and commanded, and 
which He meant to be forming and guiding 
principles of our social world, are we not too 
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much envying, jostling, thwarting, lashings im- 
peding, repelling, opposing, provoking, and 
jarring with each other ?'' These many words 
will put you in mind of Southey's '' How does 
the water come down at Lodore ^^ but, alas ! 
they afford too true a statement. A little 
farther on the same writer adds, '' We caniiot 
new model society, nor new mould or purify 
the public heart; but we can begin the amelio- 
ration by a firm and wise government and im- 
provement of our own. Our eyes are always 
on each other : and, if we took but half as 
much pains to make our dispositions and feel- 
ings pleasing to each other, as we do to make 

m 

our complexions, persons, and dress, agreeable, 
we should be half seraphs ourselves, and be 
even unconsciously educating and aiding others 
to become such. By improving ourselves, we 
should be silent and secret benefactors to all 
with whom we intermingle and associate.'' 

And beautifully saith a very different writer,* 
'^ Consider what it would be, if, with no quar- 
rels, with no jealousies, with no unkindness, 
we sought not every man his own, but every 
man also another's welfare; as true members 

* Dr. Arnold's Christian Life, page 265. 
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one of another — of one body, of which Christ 
is the Head. Consider what it would be if our 
judgments of men and things were like Christ's 
judgments : neither strengthening the heart of 
the careless and sinful by our laxity, nor 
making sad the hearts of God's true servant by 
our uncharitableness : not putting little things 
in the place of great, nor great things in the 
place of little." There is a story related, that 
in former, and more ignorant times, when 
some heathens came to be baptized into the 
faith of Christ, they were accustomed to leave 
their right arms unbaptized, with the idea that 
this stalwart arm not being pledged to Christ's 
service, they might wreak upon enemies those 
works of hatred and revenge which in baptism 
they promised to renounce. ^^ Is it too much 
to say," asks Dr. Arnold, '^ that something like 
this unbaptized right arm is still to be met 
with among us ?" 

A very pleasing and popular author^ says, 
"purity of manners, activity of virtue, and 
Christian charity, are the signs by which is 
manifested the progress of the only enlighten- 
ment which ennobles the soul. Let no person 
boast the progress of his mind^ if he bears not 

* Heinrich Zschokke. 
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toUhm him these honourable ma/rks of moral ad- 
vancement.^* Our own immortal Bishop Wil- 
son writes * " Charity is a tender regard for the 
whole creation of God, loving the persons of 
those whose errors I cannot close with : pitying 
the blindness, bearing with the perverseness, 
pra3ring for the conversion of those I suppose 
to be enemies to truth and virtue.'* And 
again,t ^^ If this is the command of God, (love 
to neighbours) why then I shall not say this 
man has not deserved it at my hands : such a 
man has said or done too much to be forgiven : 
that man has done me an injury, and I will 
have the pleasure of doing him' another : I 
have an aversion for such a man, and I will 
not speak to him. Why, then you are no 
Christian/* No Christian, truly, and yet how 
is this too commonly the language of the 
world, and not of the world only, but of those 
also who call themselves Christians, and deem 
themselves to be spiritual men ! 

I do not suppose you will think me tedious, 
or that I have written you too long a sermon, 
but this I know, that I have indited a very 
dull and ineloquent letter, with the exception 

• Sermon xxiii. t Sermon xxviii. 
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of those passages from the writings of others, 
with which I always wish to fortify my own 
opinions. You have charity enough to put up 
with the attempt. I am sure there is much 
charity among the great men of England, and 
in the Senate we have remarkable instances of 
it. We rarely hear an uncharitable sentiment 
from our leading men in either Houses of Par- 
liament, and sentiments of the truest magnani- 
mity issue forth from the bench of Bishops. 
Oh that the provincial platform, church, or con- 
venticle, would imitate their noble example ! 
and, with such soundness at the fountain head, 
I think we need not despair — it will reach the 
provinces, it will pervade private life. Every 
important debate removes a film from the eye of 
bigotry, of passion, of ignorance. Fare thee 
well. 

Your sincere friend, 

^ :K: MF 

Penscellwood. 
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LETTER III. 

" Let them see. 
That as more pure and gentle is your faith. 
Yourselves are gentler, purer." 

SOUTHS Y. 

My dear Sir John, 

Tou very earnestly ask for my opinion on 
the contemplated Evangelical Alliance, and wish 
me to regard it in connection with our subject 
of Christian charity, and I will at once respond 
to your desire. 

In the first place, we must both cordially 
allow that love is the fulfilling of the law, that 
charity is obligatory on every Christian, and 
that faith, without love or charity, is a mere 
carnal dream of the unconverted mind. Of 
this love, true liberality of heart is begotten ; 
and every loving Christian will be, as he ought 
to be, exceedingly liberal towards those who 
differ from him in opinion and practice. 

Glad indeed, then, must every Christian be 
to welcome any means by which Christian love 
and union may be cherished and increased, and 
by which religious asperities may be mitigated 
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or annihilated. Glad, aye glad and rejoicing 
from the bottom of his heart — for the division 
of Christians is the evil of Christendom—- the 
bane of all true Christianity, the ridicule of the 
profane, and the triumph of the infidel. 

With this feeling entering into the very 
centre of my own heart, deeply was I disap- 
pointed on the perusal of the address of the 
Provisional Committee of the proposed Evan- 
gelical AlUance: I say 'disappointed," for I 
had made up my mind to give it every atten- 
tion on its announcement, in the hope of 
cordially embracing the desirable object. But 
I have read that address with care and close 
consideration, and I can come to no other con- 
clusion than that its sentiments are directly 
opposed to genuine Christian love and libe« 
rality ; and, therefore, that no loving and liberal 
Christian can consistently become a member 
of the contemplated Evangelical Alliance. 

In order to prove this statement, I must tell 
you what I consider true liberality, and love 
towards others (in regard to the subject of dif- 
ference of opinion) to be. I hold, then, that 
we must be loving and liberal towards all who 
differ firom us, whatever the differences, and 
deadly error of the differences may be. We 
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should be carnal men, indeed, if we quarrelled 
and separated on account of small differences, 
but it is when the differences are great and 
serious that we are to exercise forbearance, 
and manifest love. In like manner, as all 
Christian forgiveness is tested by the really 
provoking and injuring nature of the thing and 
person that we forgive^ so true love and libe- 
rality are proved by the nature of the antago- 
nistic principles that beset and retard their 
exercise. We are not to judge harshly of the 
man on account of the nature of his error> or 
to decide our personal bearing towards him 
according to the depth or degrees of error, but 
rather the greater the error, so much the 
greater the need of exercising our pity and 
most anxious care. The liberal mind will 
make no exception — will hear of none — and 
the parable of the Good Samaritan, in conjunc- 
tion with the whole life and practice of Jesus 
Christ, will at once second those dictates of 
reason and philosophy which prompt this deci- 
sion. 

Well then, with this view of Christian love 
and liberality not to be departed from, I may 
naturally ask, why does this Evangelical Al- 
liance aim at uniting only a few minor portions 
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of Christian professorship, to the utter ezcla* 
sion of the great masses of believing Chris* 
tians ? In short, I sadly discern, that under a 
pompous title, it is but a pitiful arraying of 
some orders of Christians against other orders 
of Christians. For, where is the invitation to 
the Roman Catholics, who, comprehend four 
fifths of the Christian people of the world? 
— for 'Hhe Roman Catholic faith,'' said Mr. 
Escott in Parliament,* ^^ the House could not 
deny, was the faith of Christendom." I say, 
that any call U) Christian union, to the exclu- 
sion of these, is like the performance of the play 
of Hamlet, with the character of Hamlet 
omitted by particular desire. The union, as 
a Christian UNiON,t is utterly futile and 

* March 11, 1846. 

f I do not like to pronounce a poaitive opinion, whether, 
when we set out on the Quixotic attempt of forming an 
evangelical alliance of all Christians, we ai'e consistent 
in excluding Socinians or Unitarians. True, we be- 
lieve them to be in deep error in their interpretation 
of Scripture s by Catholic consent, and the voice of the 
Church, they are utterly condemned ; and to no doc- 
trines, more than to theirs, would the canon of Vincent 
of lirins so stringently apply. The most charitable and 
enlarged view of '^ Catholic verities,'' (it is Alexander 
Knox's) includes the Trinity and the Incarnation as all 
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absurd in conception; indeed, only sectarian 
in conception and result, and, therefore, not 
agreeable to the large and loving mind of the 
truly enlightened Christian; and, moreover, 

that are absolutely essential^— &o/A these, Socinians deny, 
and, in fact, are more assimilated in some of their views 
to Mahommedanism than Christianity. To me it is in- 
comprehensible how they can interpret Scripture as they 
do, and I cannot help thinking there is that candour 
wanting which Dr. Arnold describes as being in one of 
them, when he says, " One of the greatest men of our 
time has declared that, in the early part of his life, he 
did not believe in the divinity of our Ix>rd ; but he has 
stated expressly, that he never for a moment persuaded 
himself that St. Paul or St. John did not believe it. 
Their language, he thought, was clear enough upon 
the point ; but the notion appeared to him so unreason- 
able in itself, that he disbelieved it in spite of their 
authority." — Christian Life, ^c, £fermofi xxxvii. The 
Socinians have called the doctrine of the Trinity, " a 
Popish figment;" but Scripture, we may safely aver, 
is opposed to their views, as shewn so ably by Jones 
of Nayland. But then, it is an awful thing to banish 
any professing Christians from a society wherein you 
avow that you welcome vast differences of opinion, and 
in which you are not to speak on doctrinal difference, 
for it seems as though there was some moral taint that 
infected them, something other than doctrinal amplitude, 
which proclaims, " 1 am holier than thou." Moreover, 
Socinians are not excluded from being members of the 
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this exclusion of so vast a portion of professing 
Christendom, would be a bonus indeed to 
infidelity, if it were only considered as a public 
avowal of the little influence that religion 
exercises over its professed followers. If we 
deliberately cut off the Roman Catholics, (and 
it may be, add the Greek Church under our 

Bible Society; and a great sacrifice is made in that 
society for the purpose of not offending Socinian pre- 
jadices — I mean the dispensing with prayer at the meet- 
ings. I must confess, and I state it as a private feeling 
to which is attached much importance by me, that I 
diould not like to join any society which tied my 
tongue in using ** a persuasive, loving violence," with 
one whom I thought not only to be under the influence 
of a deadly heresy* but who might be holding an opinion, 
in other ways and degrees, adverse to the advancement 
of our true religion. It is much to say to a Priestley, 
a Channing, or a Romilly, '' depart from me, you are 
no Christian men ; you have no claim on my Christian 
conversation. I not only condenm your errors, but 
excommunicate your persons from my presence : you 
are as an Hymenaeus and Alexander, delivered over 
unto Satan." I say, this is fearful language : it goes 
farther than the Athanasian Creed, which has reference 
to doctrine only ; it is passing, as it were, a present 
judgment, when, we are told to ''judge nothing until 
the Lord come.*' **0l^ Ima thai thMxih he ttamdeih, 
take heed kat he faU r 
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anathema) and then proceed to sifl and winnow 
the churches or societies of our protesting 
brethren ; which, think we, would exhibit a 
system of greatest power over the mind and 
heart of man, Christianity or Mahometan- 
ism? 

And what aggravates the nature of this 
Address is its utter inconsistency. It com- 
mences in language that might be, in truth, 
sincerely used only by veritable members of 
the Christian Catholic Churchy that Christian 
Church which can shew the mark and impress 
of primitive antiquity. Thus does it com- 
mence : ^^ The Church of Christ has all along 
been one. It is made up of all those, and only 
those, who in every place, and of eyery party, 
believe in the Lord Jesus as their Saviour, and 
obey Him as their Sovereign.'* This is good 
— this is orthodox ; this^ as far as it goes^ is a 
correct definition. But^ will any man say that 
the Roman Catholic belongs not to the Chris- 
tian Church as thus defined ? Does a Roman 
Catholic not believe in the Lord Jesus as his 
Saviour, and obey Him as his Sovereign ? I 
call upon every liberal mind and loving heart 
throughout England — upon every reasonable 
and reasoning man living — to unite with me in 
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the opinion that the Roman Catholic does 
believe in the Lord Jesus as his Saviour, and 
does obey Him as his Sovereign. Well then, 
with this granted, he belongs, according even 
to this definition, set forth prominently by 
the Evangelical Alliance, to the Christian 
Church : and once proved to belong to the 
Christian Church, can any Christian, or any 
number of professing Christians, dare to 
divorce him. Shame on them should they 
even wish, or seem to wish, to do so ! 

But what is the fact ? After a great deal being 
said on the subject of uniting all Christians 
under one bond of love ; on not calling upon 
any community to suspend its attempts at eccle- 
siastical development; on adopting measures 
for the defence and extension of the common 
Christianity ; calling upon no one to conceal his 
religious convictions; and upon no man to 
abandon the amplitude of his denominational 
articles — together with much on the banish- 
ment of party zeal, the increase of love, the 
one fold^ &c., &c., we come at last to this 
astounding, this condemning sentence, which 
at once knocks down the whole attempted edi- 
fice of Christian charity and Christian liberality. 
Hear it^ my dear Sir John, hear it with your 
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kind and liberal ear ; look on it with your kind 
and liberal eye ; but oh, let it not pollute by 
expression your kind and liberal tongue ! ^' Even 
now/' it saith, ^^ there are many Antichrists. 
The priestly office of our blessed Lord is nulli- 
fied by Socinianism and similar systems, which 
make the sinner his own Saviour. His prophetic 
office is assailed by Romanism and Romanist 
theology, which reserve what the Saviour 
revealed, and shut those Scriptures which the 
Saviour bid us search. And his kingly office 
is impugned, and his loyal claim rejected by a 
lawless world, and a large amount of licentious 
profesaorshipi whilst each office of the Saviour 
is impugned by many of the afore-mentioned, 
and other forma of error. There are many 
adversaries, and it is time that right-hearted 
meuy were striving together in the defence of 
the GospeL^^ And then it proceeds to call this 
a Bible-burning, Bible-wresting, and Bible- 
abhorring age ; and yet it afterwards asserts 
that " believers were never so numerous as 
now, and their aggregate resources are im- 
mense.'' 

But, laying aside minute critidsm ; is this 
piece of mere scolding and arrogance to be the^ 
herald and harbinger of universal Christian 
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union and love^ the basis of a society which 
urgently professes to allow every man a free 
expression of his religious convictions, a free 
adherence to his religious peculiarities. Surely 
I use not misapplied words, when I say it is a 
piece of scolding, because it rakes up and rates 
errors } and arrogance, because it assumes to 
itself the province of determining what are 
right-hearted men. Alas, and alas. 



'' Some think on Calvin heaven's own spirit feU^ 
While others deem him instrument of hell ;" 



but what if he be neither of heaven or hell in 
his theology — ^just ponder upon that, for there 
is room, we may venture to think, for such an 
opinion. I put this touchstone to the framers 
of the Evangelical Alliance, and I would very 
firmly say, that if they cannot answer me in the 
affirmative, all their expressions of love and 
charity are but leather and pruneDa ; all their 
feelings of the same, any thing but right and 
Christian, or elevated above the grovelling 
world. Would you, then, I ask, if a Pascal, or 
a F6nflon, or a Thomas a Kempis, applied to 
you to become members of your Evangelical 
Alliance, would you reject them ? Would you 
tell them, " You are no Christians — you are no 

VOL. II. G 
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members of the Christian Church — you assail 
the prophetic oflSce of Christ — you shut the 
Scriptures — you are not right-hearted men — 
we can have no Evangelical or other alliance 
with you ! Be gone from us 1 for you have no 
common Christianity ; we can't allow you the 
ampUtude of your denominational articles — ^no, 
we dare not love you, dare not receive you 
into alliance, we must kick the dust off our 
shoes against you, and bid you begone — ^above 
aU, the very love and liberality which prompts 
us to look over all kinds of hetereogenous opi- 
nions and convictions, and to exhibit to the 
world a front of visible unity, this love and 
liberality bids us exclude and spurn you, yea 
hold up and expose you and Romanism, and 
Romanising theology, whatever it maybe. Yes, 
we must hunt you neck and crop from us, and 
quietly unite the universal Christian world with- 
out the pleasure of your company.'* 

No ; to the men of the Church of England 
we must look for the practice of real and 
genuine liberality and love. You know well 
what the good and kind Sir Henry Wotton 
says, and how he warns lest we pride ourselves 
that the further we are from Rome, the nearer 
we may be to Christianity. I have just been 
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delighted, also, with an extract from the journal 
of the late Rev. Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, a man 
in whose capacious mind, true liberality and 
love harmoniously meet, *^ We found," he says, 
^^ the afternoon service going on at the Cathe* 
dral (Bourges), and the Archbishop, with his 
priests and the choristers, were going round 
the church in procession, chaunting some of 
their hymns, and with a great multitude of 
people following them. The effect was very 
fine, and I again lamented our neglect of our 
cathedrals, and the absurd ^confusion on so 
many men's minds between what is really 
Popery, and what is but wisdom and beauty, 
adopted by the Roman Catholics, and neglected 
by us.''* And even when writing against the 
Church of Rome in some respect, he could not 
help remarking that its perversion '^ has com- 
paratively affected but little the truths of the 
Christian religion; all the great doctrines, 
which I mentioned are held as by ourselves."t 
You know how truly and thoroughly I am, 
and I know how truly and thoroughly you are, 
opposed to the tenets and practices of the 

* Memoirs of Thomas Arnold, D.D. 
t Christian life, its Course, &c. 

G 2 
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Roman Catholic religion, as unknown to &e 
Primitiye Fathers of the Church, yet we must 
give to all their due, and not bear false witness 
against our neighbour. To scorn and scout 
Roman Catholics is foreign both to the letter 
and the spirit of our country's laws and consti- 
tution, as well as utterly opposed to the benign 
spirit and letter of our common Christianity. 
Who then are they who should act contrary to 
the spirit of the Christian law of the land, and 
the Christian precepts of the New Testament, 
that very Testament which publishes the new 
commandment that ** We love one another ?^' 
Thus have I been grievously disappointed at 
what turns out to be but a pigmy attempt at 
Christito union. Oh ! what we want is a broad 
Catholic communion of all Christians, upon 
true Catholic principles, and let us hope that 
ere long, we may be wending our way 
towards it. Many '^ class interests/' as poli- 
ticians say, may oppose ; but we must consult 
the welfare of the whole conimunity of Chris- 
tendom, and this can only be done by extend- 
ing the blessings of unity and peace, and 
becoming more and more increasingly one fold 
under one shepherd. The Apostles and Evan- 
gelists seem speaking to me now as I write : 
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SO much have I in my mmd continually the 
sayings of St. Paul against all schism and divi- 
sion, and the exhortations of St. John to bro- 
therly love and Christian unity. 

I think that the fact of excluding so impor- 
tant and essential a portion of Christendom, 
will at once show you that charity, in its large 
and loving sense, forms not the basis of the 
contemplated Evangelical Alliance : and should 
the framers of this partial project venture to 
assert that the term ^^ Evangelical'' of itself 
excludes all Roman Cathotics, then they have 
a mighty fact to prove, which perhaps will not 
be able to be accomplished ; and if the term be 
taken in its merely party and conventional 
sense, than it would at once proclaim the ex- 
ceeding barrenness of the entire attempt. 

More on this before long. 

Ever, my dear Sir John, 

Your sincere friend, 

« >ii: « 

Penscellwood. 
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LETTER IV. 

'' That a tiling is not true, is not argument suMcient 
to conclude that he that believes it true is not to be eu- 
dored." — jeremy taylor. 

My dear Sir John, 
Tou have agreed with me, as I fully ex- 
pected, that a case of unwarranted exclusion 
has been made out, and that any Christian 
alliance from which such men as Pascal, F^n^- 
lon, and the '^ good Bishop of Marseilles,^' 
would be spumed, must necessarily be of ex- 
ceedingly narrow dimensions. And you wonder 
at this narrowness of feeling in religious 
matters, when you gather from the tone of the 
popular representatives in Parliament of non- 
conformists generally, that they must be com- 
monly endowed with a free political spirit, and 
that Dr. Wardlaw has said, '' the tendency of 
religious liberty is to conduct its votaries to 
political liberty.^' But what writes a greater 
than Dr. Wardlaw, even Dr. Arnold, in regard 
to the Puritans ? ** there was,** he says, ** toge- 
ther with their free political spirit, a narrow 
spirit in things religious, which shocked not 
only the popular party of the succeeding age. 
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bat many even in their own day^ who politi- 
tically entertained opinions far narrower than 
theirs/** 

But you seem to look upon this project in 
the light of a temperance pledge, and think 
that thus good may proceed from it in regard 
to our own Church, as well as to the cause of 
Christianity in general. Do you know, I feel 
inclined to agree with you, but then this good 
can only be to a very limited extent, for while 
these parties of churchmen and non-conformists 
agree to utter no word of rancour or ill-will 
towards each other, they also seem to agree to 
vituperate the alien parties, whom I mentioned 
in my last, to the very uttermost ; for they are 
even styled and anathematized as Antichrists. 
Yet, even in a very limited circle, it is some- 
thing to have the mouth of virulence closed, 
and this by a voluntary pledge and resolve; 
although it be only something gained. For 
then we shall not see a Baptist minister stand, 
ing on a public platform, and shouting, 
^' This book I have in my hand is the Book of 
Common Prayer — and common enough, indeed, 

* Lectures on Modem History, 2nd Edit. Lecture v. 
p. 211. 
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to wipe my feet upon.'* He then threw it 
upon the floor, and rubbed his feet upon it ! 
Alas ! how much of Scripture he then literally 
and spiritually trdd upon and scorned. Neither 
should we have another saying, ** To take a 
clergyman's arm is rather a degrading process. 
Were I to descend to my grave to-morrow, I 
should desire no more honourable eulogy over 
my tomb than this — ^which I have some pros- 
pect of enjoying — the loud and long execrations 
of the clergy of these realms.** Alas ! again — 
what must be the composition of a man's 
mind, if sane, into which the horrid tihought 
could enter, that any society of men could 
exult over him in his grave ! 

But as a most recent instance of corporate 
exclusion, I must give you the words of a 
leading organ of the Free Church of Scotland, 
and you will see that not only Roman Catholics 
and Unitarians, but even Presbyterians, can 
be outlawed. *^ In every case," it says, " let 
the person and property of the hireling (mean- 
ing thereby the legal Presbyterian minister of 
the parish) be sacred. Let his person be as 
sacred as if the Court of Session had presented 
to the charge one of its red-nosed macers ; or 
as if he were not the Erastian parson, but the 
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constable^ or sheriff officer, or thief catcher of 
the district. But to his safety and his property 
let this sense of sacredness be restricted. Let 
him be regarded as mrtvaUy the one excommu^ 
nicated man of the district : the man with whom 
no one is to join in prayer: whose church is to 
be avoided as an imfmre and unholy place: 
whose addresses are not to be listened to, whose 
visits are not to be received, who is to be every 
where put under the ban of the community J^ 
The above is what Arnold calls Popery in Pro- 
testant Churches — and of the spirit of Rome 
which Lord John Russell detected in the Metho- 
dist Conference. How gratifying to have all 
this dreadful tyranny and personal bitterness 
come to an end, and to a satisfactory end 
under the ascertained and imbibed conviction 
that such language is not favoured by the 
spuit of the Christian religion, and not the 
token of a humane and enlightened, much less 
of a converted heart. 

But, supposing we get rid of bitter articles 
in magazines and newspapers, and that various 
denominations of Christians resolutely adhere 
to their pledge of attuning their voices to 
Christian language and courtesy ; yet, as I have 
said in the commencement, something only 

o 3 
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will be gained. Union cannot be cordial until 
certain solemn formularies are altered in their 
severe rule, and certain books are not published, 
whose direct aim and tendency is to perpetuate 
division. And if these cannot be given up, 
then imion cannot be carried on. For instance, 
just let me instance to what an extreme the 
Presbyterian ministers are bound by oath at 
their Ordination, an extreme of the extermi- 
nating principle, which in military warfare 
would be accounted barbarian. Every Pres- 
byterian teacher is bound to sign the Solemn 
League and Covenant, " each one of them for 
himself," and " with their hands lifted up to 
the most High God, to swear.*' Now what 
are the first two articles of this fearful Covenant 
which they publicly promise to ^^ maintain and 
prosecute ?*' for perhaps you are not aware of 
its exactions. ** First, that we shall sincerely, 
really, and constantly, through the grace of 
God, endeavour, in our several places and call- 
ings, the preservation of the Reformed Religion 
in the Church of Scotland, in doctrine, worship, 
discipline, and government, against our com- 
mon enemies ; the reformation of religion in 
the kingdoms of England and Ireland in doc- 
trine, worship, discipline and government. 
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according to the Word of God, and the exam- 
ple of the best Reformed Churches : and shall 
endeavour to bring the Churches of God in the 
three kingdoms to the nearest conjunction and 
uniformiiy in religion, confession of faith, form 
of church government j directory for worship and 
catechising, that we, .and our posterity after 
us, may, as brethren, live in faith and love, 
and the Lord may delight to dwell in the midst 
of us/' 

The Church of Scotland herein, you^ will 
observe allows of no ^^ amplitude of denomi- 
national articles ;'' but all churches and persons 
must come over to the views of its members 
before, as brethren, they can live in faith and 
love, and the Lord delight to dwell in the 
midst of them ; and this uniformity must be 
complete, not only in doctrine upon any es- 
sential points, which might be excusable, 
but in mode of worship, discipline, and form 
of church government. And their mode, they 
take for granted, is according to the Word 
of God, and the example of the best Reformed 
Churches. Yet, we may surely have liberty 
to question whether the Presbyterian form 
be according to the Word of God ; and, more- 
over, to ask which are, or were, the best 
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Reformed Churches? To the latter question 
it would probably be answered, the continen* 
tal, with Geneva in particular; and yet, al- 
though we may choose to consider the English 
Reformation as discreetest and best in escaping 
from the corruptions of Roman Catholicism 
without running into opposite errors : still, 
we know that the leaders even of the con- 
tinental Reformed Churches wished for the 
establishment of Episcopacy, with sundry in- 
con'^niences removed, and directly stated 
that the English Church was right in pre- 
tserving its Episcopacy. 

But come we to the still more stringent and 
belligerent article, the second : — 

** Second: — That we shall, in like manner, 
without respect of persons, endeavovr the ex-- 
tirpatian of Popery j Prelacy, {that w, Church 
government by arcJibishops, bishops, their char^ 
cellors, and commissaries, deans, and chap^ 
ters, archdeacons, and aU other ecclesiasti- 
cal officers depending on that hierarchy), super- 
stition, heresy, schism, profaneness, and what- 
soever shall be found to be contrary to sound 
doctrine and the power of godliness, lest we 
partake in other men's sins, and thereby be 
in danger to receive of their plagues: and 
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thai the Lord may be one, and His name one, 
in the three kingdoms.'^ 

Now what think you of this specimen — ^this 
to be sworn to by young divines ? Why there 
is not even the principle of toleration allowed 
— a miserable principle, it may be said^ when 
compared with those of true liberality and 
love; but not even a principle of "live and 
let Uve" in one's own approved way of religion 
and peace, but all is to be aggression and 
extermination — an Arabian life avowedly. 
And when we consider that every Presbyte- 
rian candidate for Ordination must also pro- 
fess the Westminster Confession of Faith, as 
approved by the Church of Scotland in 1647) 
and also approve of the catechisms compiled 
by the assembly of divines at Westminster, 
we almost see the Presbyterian Church bound 
as the Roman Church by the Council of Trent, 
and not able to offer us a hand of love, or 
draw back the sanctified arm of extermination. 
And hence there seems to be a marvellous 
correspondence between the nature of the 
extract above given, from a leading organ of 
the Free Church, {mutatis mutandis,) and the 
articles of that solemn league and covenant 
which, of course, is still the rule and law 
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to either Church in Scotland. And further, 
in addition to the withdrawal of solemn for- 
mularies, what are we to think of the books 
written, without number, which all immediately 
and directly seek our annihilation as a Chris- 
tian Church ? For instance, Mr. Angell James, 
the prime mover, it is said, in the new project 
of alliance, has written a book calling upon 
all Dissenters to be Dissenters on principle-— 
that is, not to dissent from the Church on 
political or mercenary grounds of any kind, 
but solely and strictly on religums principle^ 
as regarding the Church Establishment to be 
unscriptural, and an institution opposed to 
the word of God, and the religious welfare 
of man. He binds his followers, not, indeed, 
on oath by solemn league and covenant in 
form, but in the strongest words — by solemn 
league and covenant of the heart, to regard 
the Church of England as unlawful in her 
constitution and institution, and to come forth 
from her on principles directly hostile to her 
establishment. And many others, besides Mr. 
James, are doing the same thing, weakly 
it may be, but still, in lieu of sound and 
well-considered argument, with much ingenuity 
and uncommon vehemence. 
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Now I do not enter on the subject of right 
or wrong in this matter, and most certainly 
I would grant any person every licence and 
leave to oppose the Church in any way he 
felt it proper to do so; aye, the freest per- 
mission should be given to sift and winnow 
every institution, and more especially a reli- 
gious one; but the question to be asked is 
this — and it is a question of infinite moment — 
whether the hand and heart of cordial union 
can be given to those who are bound either 
by oath, or by covenant of the heart, to 
oppose and overthrow what we account to be 
most true and most dear to us — namely, the 
religion of pur hearts as we believe it to be 
most scripturally and spiritually embraced ? 

No, we may rightly tolerate the efforts of 
any men, however opposed to us; we may 
even approve of those efforts as tending to 
manifest the strength and sroundness of our 
position : we may love their persons so as to 
do them all the good in our power in all cases 
of their need, and we may never give up the 
kind work of conversation and persuasion, 
exercised in all courtesy and gentleness, with 
them; but can we cordially unite with the 
man who is not only seeking to tuin us in a 
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temporal point of view, but in that which we 
feel and know to be most essential to the 
welfare of our souls ? No, it would be a union 
not right in principle — a union of a traitorous 
nature towards our Church— a union that 
would be of a deceptive nature towards the 
members of the Church who placed reUance in 
their guides and pastors — and much more a 
union of an unfaithful and mistrusting nature 
towards God — at once, a union that we ought 
not to seek, or to desire others to seek. There 
may be a union, but it must be one of a totally 
different kind, a union based on spiritual 
agreement and strength, not on the weakness 
of our nature and distracted principles. 

" When I see," says Bishop Jebb, in that 
long and admirable 134th letter to Alexander 
Knox, '^a spurious liberality, either in Church- 
men or Dissenters ; when I see the one, ready 
to view, as merely subordinate, and almost indif- 
ferent, the goodly order of the hierarchical in- 
stitution ; or the other, ready to scoff at the 
conscientious scruples which kept their fore- 
fadiers without the pale, I cannot help appre- 
hending, in each instance respectively, that the 
light is turning into darkness, and the salt is 
losing its savour/' And again : ** The truth is. 
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that both among Dissenters and among the 
Church of England men^ we shall inyariably find 
the most unsophisticated piety^ and the most 
zealous attachment to Catholic verities where 
there is least disposition to recede from the 
proper grounds of their respective callings/' 

Let the Dissenter, then, faithfully and openly 
pursue one path, and the Churchman as faith- 
fully and openly pursue another. Let each fol- 
low on towards whatever each conscientiously 
believes to be the truth. Let each honestly 
confess that the system of the one is detrimen- 
tal and destructive to the system of the other. 
Let the men agree to practise personal kind- 
ness and courtesy ; but between truth and 
error^ on whichever side it may be, let there be 
no apparent, as there can. be no intrinsic union. 
And this personal union must be one of private 
Christian resolve, not of a pompous public 
compact. It must be one either of affection 
for the individual apart from his opinions and 
principles, or of moral and religious duty to- 
wards him when personal affection is not felt. 
But it must not be exercised after such a man- 
ner as would lead men to suppose that there 
was no essential distinction in the truths we 
each seek to hold, or in any way to smooth 
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over, or encourage, the system which is ad- 
verse to the conscientious sentiments of 
either. 

But to conclude with something of good 
which might proceed out of a partial platform 
alliance; it is^ as I have before shewed that 
you observed, something gained, if parties will 
voluntarily submit to take an abstinence pledge 
in regard to that sin which too easily besets 
us. It is perfectly true that we ought not, and, 
consistently, cannot, require any further bond 
or pledge than that which belief in the divine 
nature of the Christian precepts, and a rigid 
adherence to our respective Churches or Socie- 
ties, ought to produce in us. And when we 
consider the obligation under which the Church 
of England places its members to strict ob- 
servance of a most unbounded charity; and 
that John Wesley says of his followers, "A 
Methodist cannot hate, an unkind word cannot 
escape his lips f and when we know other re- 
ligious societies of men to be likewise obligated 
and exhorted to words and deeds of courtesy 
and charity ; we may surely think all other pro- 
mise or engagement to be superfluous; but 
still, if men chose to bind themselves before 
the public ear and eye over again to their for- . 
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mer vows, there can be little to object to sach 
a course, save and except it eidiibits a loosening 
in its hold of the former obligation, or of the 
influence of pulpit discourses^ and other more 
private e^^hortations. But it is something to 
witness men bind and pledge themselves to 
endeavour after '^oneness in the Church of 
Christ/* " to soften asperities," " to cherish the 
spirit of brotherly love," " to oppose party 
zeal and bitterness of controversy," and to 
lament '^ the sectarianism of the separate,'^ " to 
eschew all rancour, virulence, and party fraud,*' 
to have no sympathy ^^with boisterous and 
belligerent attributes^ and prpud carnality^ but 
rather the subduing of our offended spirit ;'' 
to value more *^ a quiet, gentle, noiseless spirit , 
than flashing zeal and muttering orthodoxy, 
and brotherly kindness than the dogmas of a 
rattling zealot ;'' to regret that ^' the usages of 
olden piety are melting in the flood of a furious 
secularity ; to direct aright '' the martial spirits 
among us ;'* "to see one fold reposing on the 
green margin of the Gospel stream, and one 
shepherd leading them ;'' and in every way for 
" each minister to prepare his people by preach- 
ing on the much neglected duties of conciliation 
and Christian charity^ forbearance, and bro- 
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therly love.*' All this is well, and a useful and 
noble pledge, if it be but faithfully maintained 
in person, however partial, and miscalled 
^' Christian union,'' if not a union of truth with 
love. 

Ever, dear Sir John, 

Yours affectionately, 

« # » 

Penscellwood. 



LETTER V. 

" No error, neither for itself nor its consequence, is to 
be charged as criminal upon a pious person, since no 
simple error is a sin, nor does condemn us before the 
throne of God." 

JEREMY TAYLOR. 

My dear Sir John, 
I have to thank you for sending me the 
Record newspaper, filled with much matter on 
the ** Evangelical Alliance,^' a paper to which 
for five years of my life I was a subscriber ; 
but I really found that it caused such an ill- 
temper often in me, that I was compelled in 
conscience to give up reading it. Some way or 
other, it is always scolding, and this under the 
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reiterated assertion of " speaking more in sor- 
row than in anger/' and its articles are so 
Pharisaical; that it can hardly fail to exert an 
unsocial influence on those who read it as a 
moral and theological guide; and^ indeed, I 
have known many instances in which young 
Christians have been rendered morose, selfish, 
and unhappy in their intercourse with their fel- 
low Christians. This is my individual expe- 
rience of the Record^ and while it may be an 
important organ of a section in the Church, 
yet I cannot think that men of really enlight- 
ened and beneficent minds can at all approve 
of its columns. The good Dr. Arnold seemed 

to think thus with me, for he says, " -^ 

showed me a copy of the Record newspaper, a 
true specimen of the party, with their infinitely 
little minds, disputing about anise and cum- 
min, when heaven and earth are coming to- 
gether around them ; with much and Christian 
harmlessness I do not deny, but with nothing 
of Christian wisdom.*' This is the wrong style 
of Paper to advocate a large and liberal union 
— at least a union on one grand position ; and 
so it must nibble at the work if thus attempted, 
and be content with the many little parties 
retaining their discords, yet shaking hands in 
public now and then. 
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^* A true specimen of the party/' exclaimed 
Dr. Arnold. Yes, truly, for let us first take the 
speech of the Rev. Haldane Stewart, a loved 
clergyman of the Church of England. Oh how 
much amiable weakness in that man 1 how 
great a longing after Christian love ! how 
prayer, and tear, and song, mingle together in 
him! But, alas! Christian courage. Christian 
apprehension of truth, and a Christian holding 
of the true unity, are sadly wanting in his 
character. I think, too, that a meek and holy 
follower of the persecuted Jesus is much out of 
place when standing before a mixed multitude, 
and received with ^^ bursts of applause,'* and 
^'an outbreak of popular approbation,'' much 
out of place, for we cannot imagine such a 
scene with the Master on the foreground. 
He who bore the crown of thorns receiving 
the homage of the people ! 

But what think you of the speech ? What, 
we may in astonishment ask, could have 
prompted the speaker to discourse of ^^an 
assembly met for the^r^^ time, to promote the 
fulfilment of our Blessed Saviour's new Com- 
mandment ;" for the^r^^ ^eme, after more than 
eighteen centuries have passed away since the 
commandment was given ? The unbeliever may 
well ask, what has Christendom been doing all 
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this while, if only just now met together for 
the first time in Liverpool, for the purpose of 
fulfilling the first Christian duty, even to love 
one another ? And the speaker reflects ^' that 
it is upon the fulfilment of this Commandment 
by His.people, that the world will be brought to 
believe that God has sent Him, (the Christ.)'' 
Yes, but let us recollect, that although the 
infidel may taunt the bitter Christian, and ask, 
^^Is this hatred, and this division, and this 
calling of hard names, the fruit of your Holy 
Spirit ?'' yet, that he is also kept aloof from 
profession of Christianity, by observing the 
total want of doctrinal and disciplinal agree- 
ment among professing Christians. '^What 
am I to believe ?'^ he asks in vain. A different 
answer awaits him from the heads of every 
denominational body. So, in what manner, the 
Rev. Haldane Stewart can expect a fulfilment 
of the Lord's Command from a body of men, 
notoriously discordant in faith and practice — 
from a body of men from whom the inquiring 
unbeliever cannot gain the truth, and who cannot 
cordially love each other while one holds opin- 
ions which the^other thinks to be utterly detri- 
mental to the spread of vital religion, is totally un- 
explained. No, the Dissenter spoke out honestly 
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at Liverpool^ and at once illustrates my senti- 
ment; who said^ ^' In order to promote union^ you, 
Mr. Chairman, (Rev. Edward Bickersteth), asked 
lastevening, that Dissenters should give up this, 
and Churchmen that ; and especially, that we, 
as Dissenters, should give up our aggressive 
movements against a system, which I £Eiirly say, 
we must utterly disp/ove. Sir, I c««»o4ve it 
up ! I cannot abandon the aggressive movement ! 
My deep conyiction is a conscientious one. I 
belieye I stand on the Scriptures, and I will not 
compromise my sentiments. I differ, it may 
be, from my brethren, but I claim the right of 
speaking what I please, and writing what I 
please, while I retain the general principles in 
which we concur. Will you, Mr. Bickersteth, 
giye up the Church and State principles ? No ! 
Why then require of me to giye up my Anii- 
State-Church principle? [No; we must not 
entreat each other to abandon any thing that 
we hold deary and deem essential P'* 

* The Address of the Evangelical Alliance saith : 
** When the question is asked^ what saith the Scripture ? 
and the farther question. What doth it mean by these 
sayings ? * If there be certain paramount doctrines which 
we all alike discover in these sayings, but others regard- 
ing which we are not absolutely unanimous, is our dia- 
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The above extract is all very fair, but how 
lidiculoas to talk of Christian union — Chris- 
tian union with a man who deems the downfal 
of the Established Church an essential prin- 
ciple^ and who holds such a principle dear, 
and will write and talk about it ad infinitum ; 
aye, ere his hand has relaxed its friendly grasp 
of yours ! This is not heart answering heart, 
which must constitute the only genuine Chris- 

agreement regarding the latter sufficient reason for not 
signing a joint affidamt regarding the former?*' Certainly 
it is in the view of all those members of the Alliance, 
(and are they not Legion?) who cheered the resolve 
of the above speaker. So impotent is the power of 
union in the Alliance— -so soon is its expressed wish and 
desire firmly contradicted. In vain the Address saith 
again, ^* To our pr&ud carnality there may be something 
more commanding in the boisterous and belligerent 
attributes; but to a sanctified apprehension there is 
something more sublime in his brave charity w?io quells 
afeudf or subdues his own offended spirit*' Alas ! this is 
a " brave charity/' in the furtherance of which no out- 
ward or inward union yet exists, or in its least iota will 
be cherished and propagated by the "Evangelical 
Alliance ;" for here, as elsewhere, 



** Imagination plies her dangerous art. 
And pours it all upon the peccant part." 

POPB. 
VOL. II. H 
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tian love. This cannot be tiiejiilfibnent of the 
Saviour's lovely precept\ Oh no ! let this man 
go about his business, and the Churchman 
about his. It is quite right to allow Dissenter 
and Churchman to write what they like and 
speak what they like ; but do not be so foolish 
as to dream that a man, whose principles seek 
to exterminate your principles — principles, too, 
of a cherished and essential kind— can ever be 
very preservative of love to you, and conduct 
himself in such a mode of unity and peace, as 
to lead the bystanders of the world to exclaim, 
" See how these Christians love one another !'' 
No, when Christians loved one another to 
the astonishment of a heathen world, there 
were no denominational differences ; no bro- 
ther could have been at daggers-drawn in 
principle with another Christian brother, be- 
cause the latter wished to see '^ the powers that 
be'' extending the blessings of Christianity, as 
much as in them lay, over the length and 
breadth of the land. 

The speaker alludes to former exertions of 
his life, combined with his present endeavour, 
and these were undertaken that ^^the members 
of the mystical body of Christ, by being brought 
nearer to their Head, might forget their diffe-- 
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rencesy and have only one great object in view — 
to glorify their God and Saviour/' But, it 
clearly appears, that the members of the 
^^ Evangelical Alliance'^ are determined not to 
forget their differences, for all denominational 
peculiarities are to be rigidly observed and 
outwardly published. And, moreover, they 
have more than one great object in view, for 
the separation of Church and State is abso- 
lutely ^^ held dear^ and deemed essential ;'' nay, 
it cannot, but with life itself, be abandoned. 
And yet the speaker proceeds to dilate on the 
advantages accruing, as he thinks, from the 
" Evangelical Alliance,'* such as ** manifestation 
of brotherly love to the world by unity in 
essential truth, forbearing with each other in 
those minuter things, in which, from present 
infirmities, they may not be agreed.** Again, 
" We have quite long enough served the cause 
of our great enemy by doing his work as 
' accuser of the brethren,' *' &c. And again, 
'^ the ^ Evangelical Alliance' must commend 
itself to every sincere Christian, by confession 
of sin, and deep humiliation before God for all 
the divisions of the Christian Church ;" mark, 
not the peculiar humours of individuals, but 
** the divisions of the Christian Church," which 

H 2 
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are still to be maintained ! And still again, of 
^^ an earnest recommendation (not a command, 
as the Redeemer and His Apostles gave) care^ 
fully to abstain from all bitterness and evil 
speaking ;" and yet, persons who style them- 
selves the earnest friends of the Alliance, have 
begun to write letters of " vehement bitter- 
ness'' (as the reverend pastor of St. Jade^s 
describes them) to the Rev. Hugh Mc Neile, 
and ascribing all sorts of wicked and un- 
worthy motives to that good and accom- 
plished divine, merely because he will not join 
this Alliance, which makes loud professions 
of brotherly love, and of total abstinence 
from every uncharitable thought, insinuation, 
word, or action. Mr. Stewart well observes, 
" It is not a holiday union for a few hours 
upon a platform that I desire, but that which 
will be sincere^ heartfelt, lasting.^' But with 
this desire, sincere and heartfelt as it is in 
himself, he must quit the "Evangelical Al- 
liance ;^^ for, on its t)wn rules and schemes, 
such a desirable result can never be achieved, 
and amiable Christians are only deluding them- 
selves and others by the vain thought. 

I need not dilate on the speech of the Rev. 
Dr. Raffles, who is dou'btless a worthy and 
estimable Dissenter; but he evidently falls 
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into the same error with the speaker above 
alluded to. For he wishes ^'the divided 
Church to be made one — all annoyings, and 
jealousies, and evil speaking to be done away/' 
And further, he quietly states, ^'one great 
argument against it,'' the progress of the 
Gospel, ^^ namely, the disunion of its pro- 
fessors, will be wrested from infidelity and 
scepticism/' No, Dr. Raffles, no— the argu* 
ment of the infidel is derived mainly from the 
contrariety of essential opinion held by Chris- 
tian professors; and the '^ Evangelical Alli- 
ance '' does not move one step towards making 
Christians of one mind, however they may strive 
to be of one heart for '* a holiday union of a 
few hours upon a platform;'' the ^^ divided 
Church'' essentially remains, and no effort is 
even professed to be made to heal divisions. 
I call the attention of Dr. Raffles to this 
sentence in the official address, ^^The Evan- 
gelical Alliance does not ask any cessation of 
denominational effort, nor demand of any com- 
munity to suspend its attempts at ecclesiastical 
development." Surely then, to use its own 
phrase, '^ truncated sectarianism" must con- 
tinue in all its rampant boldness, and the 
^' divided Church " extend its divisions, and, 
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moreover, become multiplied in thein. Cer* 
tainly it will be difficult to discover that cordial 
brotherly union and love, and that oneness of 
Church, which is to deprive the infidel and 
sceptic of his main argument against Chris- 
tianity. 

Next come we to the noble letter of the 
Rev. Hugh Mc Neile. I call it noble, because 
I like to see a man stand forth from the 
trammels of party, and act candidly on his own 
conviction. It appears that he has received 
several letters, finding fault with his decision, 
and these letters not written in the spirit 
which was reported to prevail at meetings of 
the Evangelical Alliance; and so he asks, 
^^ Where is the fidmess or candour of the 
man who, in the exercise of his own private 
judgment, has seen it right to join the Alliance, 
and then turns round and ascribes unworthy 
and unchristian motives to his brother, who, 
in the exercise of his private judgment, has 
seen it right to refuse to join it? I have, 
within the last few days, received several letters 
of this kind, written tit high (utmiraiion of the 
Alliance, and in vehement bUtemess against 
me.'' This is painful testimony to the begin- 
ning of things in r^ard to the Alliance ; and 
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the statement coining, as it does, from such a 
man as Mc Neile, must be undoubtedly true. 
Again, he says, nearly at the conclusion of his 
letter^ ^'The proposed Alliance, even in its 
present incipient stages, is doing mischief. It 
is creating unpleasant and estranging feelings 
among ourselves, on every side. I have heard 
of very unkind and wounding things being said 
and written by lay friends of this Alliance 
against their own pastors who have not joined 
it. And I have heard of similarly unkind 
things having been said by lay opponents of 
the Alliance against their own 'pastors who 
have joined it! This is sad, very sad; and 
shows that the Alliance is quite a failure at the 
commencement; for even the men who out- 
wardly profess public brotherly love, are fore- 
most in saying and writing exceeding bitter 
things, and imputing to an acknowledged 
Christian very unworthy and unchristian mo- 
tives. Surely we cannot exclaim of these. 
See how these Christians love one another ! 

The great argument in Mc Neile's letter is 
drawn from the fact that Churchmen and 
Dissenters cannot co-operate; and without 
cordial co-operation there can be no cordial 
union. Let a Churchman combine with a 
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Dissenter in opposition to Popery (so called) 
on one day ; can that same Churchman co-ope*- 
rate with the Dissenter in opposing Church 
establishments and endowments on another 
day ?* Can he co-operate with the Baptist in 
preaching that all who have been baptized as 
infants are yet unbaptized ? Can he co-operate, 
with the Independent in upsetting the whole 
primitive model of his own Episcopal Church ? 
Or can he co-operate with the Wesleyan in 
setting practically at nought the whole disci- 
pline of the Church ? Certainly not — ^he cannot 
do so, and he ought not to be asked to do so ; 
for although all men are at perfect liberty to 
alter their convictions, yet they are not at 
liberty to hold certain tenets on conviction^ 
and yet act contrary to, or not in accordance 

* '^ 1 cannot be a party to the employment and en- 
couragement of a man who I know will declare Prelacy 
to be a part and parcel of Popery. I cannot ask a Dis-* 
center to be a party to the employment and encourage^ 
ment of a man who he knows will declare it to be the 
duty of Government to establish a Christian Church ; 
and I cannot ask any man to stifle or compromise his 
own conscientious convictions and give up all aggressive 
movements in order to become an abstract representative 
of aU parties, and compromiser of none.'*-^Rev. Hugh 
Mc NeUe. 
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withy that conviction. Well then does Mc Neile 
come to the conclusion, '^ Oh how subtle 
is our great enemy, and how deceitful are our 
hearts 1 Here by the appearance and in the 
vain pursuit of unity, where such unity cannot 
be had, we are tempted to disturb that measure 
of unity which we have.'* And in agreement 
with what I have before quoted as Bishop 
Jebb's valuable testimony, he says, ^' I am 
persuaded, my brother, that Churchmen and 
Dissenters will act best, most efficiently for the 
glory of God, and in the long run, most peace- 
fully here on earth, by acting separately J' 

And this, my dear Sir John, is my earnest 
conviction. Let the Churchman conscientiously 
walk and act in the light of his own convic- 
tions, no man forbidding him, and he forbidding 
no other man. Let him in a straightforward 
manner teach the doctrines of his own Church, 
and live in her beauty of holiness, as though 
there was not a Dissenter in the world. Such 

* I would refer my readers to a very able book, 
Evans's Bishopric of Souls, and they will see how well that 
yigorous writer iMints out the wrongness and the folly 
of joimng forces with the Dissenters. Chapter the first 
contains some admirable remarks on this important 
subject. 

h3 
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a man will gather Christians around him> and 
will do a beneficent work in his day upon the 
earth ; moreover, he will have peace in his own 
individual settledness. And, we may be sure 
thalf such a man^ thankful for his own privileges, 
will be the first to cherish a kindly spirit 
towards others. The address of the Alliance 
speaks of a day when ^^ inquirers in theology 
will employ their respective acumen not in per- 
plexing one another, but will find their full 
reward, not in a bewildered public, but in a text 
clearly interpreted, and a doctrine finally demon- 
strated, in a lovig debate concluded, and a weary 
question for ever set at rest" But surely the 
Alliance can never effect this with its encourage- 
ment of heterogeneous doctrines — surely con- 
fusion worse confounded will be the fruit 
issuing forth on a " bawildered public.** 

I am, my dear fnend, ever yours. 

^ « :ie 

Penscellwood. 
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LETTER VL 

" I would explain to you the real doctrines of the 
Church of England, or, what is the same things of the 

Bible." — KIRKS WHITE. 

My dear Sir John^ 
Having written against the means proposed 
by the " Evangelical Alliance " for the promo- 
tion of Christian union^ you may reasonably 
expect that some plan' may be devised by me 
which really shall tend to the completion of 
this desirable object. Well, my plan has 
already been given to the world, and I solemnly 
believe it to be the only plan which can be of 
any avail, and, therefore, if the means developed 
in my scheme be impossible for practical 
execution, then, I say, the object is not to 
be obtained, and never will be obtained in this 
mortal world. But where is your plan ? you 
hurriedly exclaim. It is contained in the pages 
of Dr, Hookwelli and may be read in the 
letters written by Dr. Hookwell himself to 
the amiable and Christian Yorkshire baronet. 
Since you have this book by you, it is needless 
for me now to go into detail, but I will just 
give a short extract from the second letter, 
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which will serve to present you with the germ 
of my arrangement. 

It is first observed, ^^ Since all parties, then, 
seem to be agreed on the general role (the 
Canon of Scripture interpreted by the Ancient 
Fathers) by which they are to be guided ; how 
comes it to pass that there should be such 
great divisions among Christians on matters 
of the first importance? The reason, un- 
doubtedly, must be, that some, or it may be 
all, have departed from the rule ; and, indeed, 
one sectarian accuses another of having done 
so. All Protestants, and the Church of Eng* 
land in particular, charge the Church of Rome, 
with having fallen from her ancient integrity : and 
the Church of Rome, on the other hand, charges 
the Church of England, and all Protestant com-* 
munions, with revolting, not only from her, but 
from the truly ancient Catholic and Apostolical 
Church ; and perhaps, there may be some just 
grounds for this accusation on both sides. But 
my endeavour is to reconcile differences, not to 
widen them: therefore I need nbt bring. any 
especial charge of error against any of these 
communions. I shall only say in general, that 
it is certain all cannot lie right. Who is rights 
or who is wrong, or whether all be not in 
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some measure wrong, I will not say : but only 
give you my plan for a Catholic union, upon 
Catholic principles, among all devout and 
reasonable Christians. 

^^ My plan is this. Let every Communion 
suppose it possible that they may have erred 
from their rule, and then appoint a Committee 
of their most learned men, who, without regard 
to any thing already settled, shall examine the 
Fathers, and Councils, and Ecclesiastical Histo- 
rians, for the four or five first centuries. Let 
them give a true account of the faith then 
professed— of the forms of administering the 
Sacrament, and* the other parts of religious 
worship— of the several orders of the clergy by 
which the Church was everywhere governed : 
in short, let them investigate what was the 
doctrine, practice, and constitution of the 
Catholic Church in those early days. When 
such an account has been drawn up, then let 
them make an impartial comparison between 
the constitution of the Ancient Church and their 
own, and examine where they agree and wherein 
they differ: and, if they find any material 
difference, let it be immediately set right. If 
all would fairly proceed in this manner, and try 
their several communions by this rule, which 
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they all profess to follow, they would soon 
form one communion, such as the Catholic 
Church formed in those centuries during which 
it is acknowledged on all hands that 'doctrine 
and religion were both most pure J^ 

Such is the plan, a plan that disguises not 
the fact, that there must be unity of doctrine 
before a cordial union of feeling can be general ; 
and the obstacles of this plan are stated in the 
third Letter : and it ends with the melancholy 
reflection on the fate to which all moderators 
and reconcilers, such as Grotius and Cassander, 
are subjected. It would be a noble boast of the 
present age, if an exception could now be ex- 
hibited in contra-distinction to the general rule, 
and the views of the reconcilers be paramount 
oyer every thing that serves to widen the 
breach between Christian and Christian. 

I have just been reading a slight brochure 
entitled, ^^ Reasons for wishing to join the 
EvangeUcal Alliance,*' by the Rev. R. W. 
Dibdin, M.A., and I must say, that there are 
sentiments, even in those few pages, which can 
hardly fail to create painful sensations in large 
and loving hearts. The writer is evidently 
inclined towards the principles of dissent, and 
therefore his liberality is all on that side. His 
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boat is not well trimmed. Speaking of Dr, 
Cox, the dissenting minister^ who spoke on 
the severance of Church and State, '^ I should 
more willingly seek his acquaintance, and cer- 
tainly think infinitely higher of his piety than 
that of Dr. Pusey ! ! and characters of his 
description. I feel that I can love such a man 
as a Christian brother, but I confess I shrink 
from a Puseyite as from an enemy of godli- 
ness/^ This is Christian love and union ! 
But hear again the Minister of West Street 
Chapel. ^'AU real Christians among us are 
pretty well agreed what to think of that sort 
of reUgion which allows a Christian of Sir R. 
PeeFs stamp to call Socinianism '^ the worship 
of Qod" and the superstitions of Popery ^^ the 
consolations of religion.^' No really good man 
in the Church of England, I presume, fails to 
perceive the character of that Christianity 
which induced Lord John Russell to avow his 
willingness to endow a whole priesthood of 
idolaters. And though prudence, party spirit, 
or respect for authority may silence the 
teachers of religion, I conceive there is not a 
faithful minister of Christ in the land who does 

• Page 8. 
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not in Ms heart aihor a reUgion like theirs, 
whose principles are infidel^ and whose profession 
is hypocritical*^ Now, this poor man, I have 
little doubt, is very sincere in what he writes, 
and, for any thing I know he may be a very 
good though not a brilliant minister, but I 
confess I should not like to sit under his 
teaching,t inasmuch as one cannot help feeling 
with Dr. Arnold, *^ it is a perilous employment 
for any man to be perpetually contemplating 
narrow-mindedness and weakness in conjunc- 
tion with much of piety and goodness/' One 
fact is certain, that neither Sir R. Peel or Lord 
John Russell can go to Mr. Dibdin for a 
religious character, nor, perhaps, to the ^'Evan- 
gelical AlUance'' members in general; while 
the Rev. Baptist Noel, Mr. Bickersteth, and the 
Record newspaper, would all be exalted to the 
third heaven of gentleness and love. This is 
the man who wishes " to forget party names :''J 
Alas ! alas ! how is the heavenly treasure 

* Page 11. 

t Mr. Dibdin's reason for joining the Alliance is thus 
given, " I have been led, as I think, to see that my use- 
fulness 08 a mimster of Jesus Christ will be more exten- 
sive if I do so, and therefore I wish to join it ! !**— P. 1 1 . 

t Page 12. 
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committed to the custodf of earthem vessels. 
You may guess my disappointment at finding 
this little effusion simply to be a cobweb 
vehicle of party predilections : and, therefore, 
unworthy your momentary perusal. Should I 
hear of a better one— -of some page breathing a 
devout aspiration, and fiUed with a liberal 
longing after Christian concord on a broad and 
liberal foundation, it shall be forwarded to you. 
I thank you cordially for your valuable re- 
marks on my last, and I am again gladdened 
at the approximation of your views to my own. 
If you read my letter carefully you will see 
that I interdict no personal friendship, and 
that I give every man full scope not only to 
hold but to publish his opinions ; and, indeed, 
unless a man be forward to make proselytes to 
a system he believes to be for the welfare of 
man, he would hardly seem to be in earnest. 
But what I object to is the scheme of bring- 
ing a multitude of strangers together, men hold- 
ing and propagating religious views, wide as the 
poles asunder, and saying to all these : ^^ Now 
you must make a public demonstration of your 
union— not a reunion of truth — but shew that 
you can hold all kinds of what you each suppose 
to be truths, and yet meet in a cordial union of 
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lore. And, moreover, yoa must pray uid sing 
in such words that no one can perceiTe what 
your religiouB doctrine* are ; and immediately 
that you are released irom this exhibition, you 
may return home and preach and teach in good 
earnest all your doctrinal and disciplinal pecu' 
liarities, and make converts, if you can, from 
each other's flocks to your own." Xow of this 
demonstration I must be pardoned in not dis- 
cerning the practical use — for, all good Chris- 
tian men will personally love all other good 
Christian men, and the bad and malicious 
men will not be turned in heart by the display 
of a public meeting on the matter. No, they 
must go to closet prayer, and to the daily 
practice of self-denial, and self-victory. It is 
these letter duties only, under the grace of 
God, that made such men as Hooker, Leigh- 
ton, Arnold, and thousands more of Church- 
men eminent for their charitable life; aadwith 
them such men as Pascal, F^n^lon, Channing, 
Doddridge, and Baxter. 

Yes ; these are your truly Uberally minded, 
and generous men. " Let me die," says Hooker, 
" if it be ever proved that simply an error doth 
exclude a Pope or Cardinal, in such a case 
utterly from hope of hfe. Surely, I must con- 
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fess, that if it be an error to think that God 
may be merciful to save men^ even when they 
err, my greatest comfort is my error ; were it 
not for the love I bear this error, I would 
never wish to speak or live." £ven in regard 
to that which this holy man esteemed to be 
a very great error, he says^ ^^ Considering how 
many virtuous and just men, how maoy saints 
and martyrs have had their dangerous opinions, 
amongst which this was one, that they hoped 
to make God some part of amends^ by volun- 
tary punishments which they laid upon them- 
selves ; because, by this, or the like erroneous 
opinions, which do by consequence overthrow 
the merits of Christy shall man be so bold as 
to write on their graves. Such men are damned : 
there is for them no salvation P' Saint Augustine 
says, ^^ errare possum, Haereticus esse nolo." 
We must remember it as a painful fact, that at 
the time of the execution of Mary Queen of Scots, 
the bishop that preached her funeral sermon (Dr. 
Howland) was reviled for not being positive for 
her damnation. At this period there was a 
large company of men professing the Christian 
religion, who asserted absoluteley, Thai a Papist 
cannot be saved. We know, also, that Prynne, 
the regicide, the very flower of a spurious 
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liberalism, founded an argent and formal com- 
plaint of the indignity he had suffered, inas- 
much as he had been conveyed as a prisoner 
from Carnarvon Castle, in a vessel on board 
of which were some Roman Catholics ! This, 
you will say, beats the prejudices of the con- 
cocters of the EvangeUcai Alliance. 

There is an anecdote told of Lord Mansfield, 
which, I think, might have some bearing on 
the ignorant accusations of the present day. 
A Catholic priest was prosecuted in the Court 
of King*s Bench for having said mass : (this 
penal law has been since repealed by 18th of 
George the Third), many witnesses appeared 
against him. Lord Mansfield who presided 
then in that Court, said to the informer, the 
principal witness : ^^ You are sure that this man 
is a Popish priest, and that he said mass ?^' 
The man answered ** Yes.'^ The judge replied, 
" You know then what a mass is ?'* The witness 
was confused and silent. Lord Mansfield then 
addressing the jury, said : ^' To find this man 
guilty, you must have full proof that he said 
mass : and it must be proved to you, that it 
was the mass which this man said, when the 
witnesses saw him performing acts, which they 
took to be the mass. You must judge for your- 
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selves whether your conscience is entirely satis- 
fied on this point.'^ The jury asked the wit- 
nesses, and asked each other, what were the 
ceremonies that constituted a mass ; and, not 
being able to obtain a satisfactory answer, they 
acquitted the prisoner. I have heard also of a 
number of clergymen of the Church of Eng- 
land, who, at a clerical meeting, resolved to 
petition against the Oxford Tracts : but, when 
the petition came to be drawn up, and it was 
necessary to make specific charges, not one of 
them had ever seen, or read, a single page of the 
publications which they had been so loudly and 
vehemently condemning. The petition was 
consequently postponed until one of the party 
could have an opportunity of perusing the ob- 
noxious Tracts. A clergyman, very lately, cooly 
founded a multitude of objections to the prac- 
tice of the Church of Rome, on the authority 
of a book written by a Roman Catholic priest 
who had become a convert to Protestantism, 
which book was clearly proved to be filled 
with audacious falsehoods, for the priest him- 
self had much ill-will towards his former Sion. 
Surely it is rarely safe to trust, in such a mat- 
ter, the assertions of a recent proselyte. Let 
us dissent from the Roman Church, if we 
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will : but let us be assured of righteous grounds 
of dissent. 

You will not think, from the tenor of my 
letters, that I seek to prevent men of all classes, 
and of every denomination, from speaking 
against abuses in Church or in State. Far from 
it. I am no advocate of passive obedience. But 
then the abuses must be proved to be such; 
and men must speak with an earnest and ho- 
nourable desire to cure the parts affected, and 
not to destroy the idiole. There 'may be a 
fault, too, in the manner of complaining, not 
only when it is for the greats part in bitter 
and reproachful terms, Irat when it is addressed 
to the humbler classes of people, who are 
judges incompetent and insufficient, and who 
have not either skill or authority to amend 
what is wrong. Such a course is unworthy an 
honest reformer. 

I am one who has great confidence in the 
spirit of the present age, and I feel assured 
that every abuse will be fairly rooted out of the 
Church of England, and that dissent will con- 
tinue to increase in unpopularity. The main 
desideratum is the extension of the Church in 
districts where the population has of later 
years concentrated, and rapidly increased. 
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" Conventicles may disappear/' writes the poet 
Wordsworth in right good prose^ ** congrega- 
tions in each denomination may fall into decay 
or be broken up^ but the conquests which the 
National Church ought chiefly to aim at, lie 
among the thousands and tens of thousands of 
the unhappy outcasts who grow up with no reli' 
gum at aU, The wants of these cannot 

BUT BE FEELINGLY REMEMBERED.*'* 

The Church of England is a scriptural 
Church) more so than any dissenting Church 
can be. Wheth^ it is necessary to follow the 
outline given in the Scriptures for the forma- 
tion of the Christian Church is another ques- 
tion ; but certainly the Churchy as at present 
constituted, preserves the Scriptural outline. 
Henry Melvill well says, ^^ It is not because 
the Church is an Established Church that we 
ask you to give it your adherence, but because 
the Church is an Apostolic Church, able to 
trace her constitution to primitive times, and 
to show on her ministrations the stamp of 
authority. It is not the fact of a Church being 
an Established Church which makes it true 
and Apostolic: its truth and its apostolidty 
are neither derived from, nor can be injured by 

* Postacript to volume of Wordsworth's Poems. 
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connexion with the State : if true and Apostolic 
at all, it is true and Apostolic in and through 
its own constitution and creed ; it cannot be 
made more so, if the Kings of the earth throw 
over it their purple, and throne it on high 
places: it cannot be made less so, if they 
trample it under foot, and force it to seek 
refuge in deserts and in mountains. Let the 
State exalt some sect, clothing it with dignity, 
and employing it as its organ in the religious 
instruction of the land, we shall not a jot the 
more recognise in that sect the true and Apos- 
tolic Church ; let the State degrade that Church 
which we believe to be the true and Apostolic, 
confiscating her possessions, and dishonouring 
her officers, and we should feel that the State 
had not touched, and could not touch, that 
which made her the Church ; they may despoil 
her, they may strip her, they may insult her, 
but they cannot unchurch her; no Parliament 
can take away one iota of her sacredness.'^ 

This Church is worthy our affection and 
regard : and if she only saved the nation from 
the civil tyranny of Popery, what a blessing 
does she therefore become to millions; but 
still, let us not, in the enthusiasm of our 
attachment, be vituperative unjustly of others 
who cannot see as we see, Tet we may be 
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allowed to point out wherein true union of 
Christians can alone consist^ and we can 
hardly do better than give the opinion of good 
Isaac Walton. ^^ Doubtless/^ be says^ '^ if 
Almighty God had blessed the Dissenters from 
the ceremonies and Discipline of the Church, 
with a like measure of wisdom and humility, 
(as Hooker showed), instead of their pertina- 
cious zeal, then obedience and truth had 
flourished in our nation ; and this Church and 
State had been like blessed Jerusalem, that is 
at unity with itself.* Yes, if the Alliance will 
effect this, it will be a step in the direction of 
unity and union ; but an Evangelical Alliance 
on my plan, I humbly yet confidently think, 
that would serve to allay both heresies of 
temper and of diverse doctrine, would reap the 
best success. 

I am, my dear Sir John, 

Tour sincere friend, 
♦ * * 
PensceUwood. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

Since finishing this letter, I have fallen in 
with, and perused, Archbishop Whateley's 

* Life of Hooker, p. 171. 
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'^ Thoughis upon the proposed Evangelical AU 
tumce^** a small brochure, and, like eirery thing 
that emanates from his pen, the matter is can- 
vassed in a clear and candid manner. The 
Archbishop sees at once the evils that proceed 
from party combination^ and, with great effect, 
instances the cetebrated party which put forth 
the Oxford Tracts. , All that be states at p* 13, 
was but too well deserved. Let me give you 
an extract or two, which inform us of some of 
the evils likely to occur. ^^ Should such an 
alliance,'" he writes p. 17^ *' as the one now 
contemplated be established, and widely ex- 
tended, and meet with such encouragement as 
would cause it to flourish, I should anticipate — 
besides many other serious evils, as yet uncer- 
tain as to their precise character-— 4;fais, as dis- 
tinctly an inevitable result — that when ^portion 
of the members of our Church shall have been 
for some time combined, apart from the rest, 
with portions of other religious communities, 
consulting and acting with them in the cause 
of certain religious views, all the members of 
the ^ Alliance' will, gradually^ and not very 
slowly, transfer nearly all their feelings of loyal 
attachment from their own Church to that 
which wUl have become virtuaUy a new, self- 
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constituted Church; and those churchmen 
again, whose genuine Church principles forbid 
their joining any such alliance, are not unlikely 
to be confounded in popular opinion with the 
advocates of those so-called Church principles, 
which the ^ Alliance' is designed to oppose. 
And thus an increased influence is likely to be 
acquired by the party whose advances are 
already creating so much alarm.'' 

In a letter written by Dr. West, under the 
Archbishop's direction, to a person who applied 
to his Grace on the subject of the '^ Alliance," 
we read, '* The Archbishop quite agrees with 
Mr. McNeile, in considering that the elements 
which are to compose this Alliance are such 
as to render unity in any course of action im- 
practicable ; and that its progress in the direc- 
tion supposed to be aimed at, must terminate 
at the first step, the mere prof essian of union/' 
'' Ostensibly united in an undefined common 
Christianity^ dissension must inevitably break 
out as soon as they come to action ; that is, 
provided the .several members have resolution 
enough, steadily to maintain that uncompro- 
mising independence which is put forward as 
the very inducement to waive all scruple about 
joining the combination." 

i2 
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The Anti-Maynooth combination is instanced 
by the Archbishop, as also by the Rev. Hugh 
McNeile, to show how when persons of diffe- 
rent opinions unite even for die promotion of 
a specific object, their want of union on other 
great points soon manifests itself^ and each 
party finds itself, so far as its members were 
combined in the same movement, '^ helping to 
disseminate what they respectively regarded as 
gross errors.'* " On the whole, then/' conti- 
nues the Tract, ^^ the Archbishop considers the 
* Evangelical Alliance' as a movement which 
can effect no good^ and which cannot fail to 
defeat its own objects. 

'^ It would^ indeed^ be very desirable if all 
Christians could agree in all points ; but since 
that cannot be, the next best thing is, that 
they should, each communion separately, incuU 
cate charitable forbearance towards those in 
error, and circulate such Tracts as they think 
best opposed to the most prevailing and dange- 
rous errors, and more likely to convince or 
instruct than to irritate. 

" No one, I apprehend^ could object to a 
compact among Christians of different denomi- 
nations to abstain mutually from all angry 
attacks on each other's Churches or Clergy. And 
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if any one who might think this desirable, 
should fail to obtain the consent of others, he 
might, at least, by observing the rule himself, 
obtain the satisfaction of having, ^ as far 
as lieth in Atm, lived peaceably with all men/ '' 
Would not this be my 'Total Abstinence 
from all Abuse Society,^ and the sooner such 
an Alliance is promoted, the better will Christ- 
ians live in love and peace. 

" But many of the members of the * Alliance' 
are very far from consenting to any such terms 
of peace. They not only continue, in the 
midst of their advocacy of unity and harmony, 
the fiercest attacks upon our Church, but they 
even make such attacks a part of the very 
ground on which they plead the cause of the 
' Alliance ;^ sedulously attributing most of the 
opposition that has been made to it, not so 
much to the personal character of any indivi- 
dual Bishop or other clergymany as to the essen- 
tial character of an Episcopal Churchy as the 
mam impediment to such an alliance.^* 

And how well does the Archbishop treat on 
the common and general abuses into which 
combinations lead their members. '^ Men 
uniting themselves to a party with a good 
design, for the furtherance of some desirable 
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religious objects, but uniting in that mdefMUe 
manner above described, will incur all the 
dangers resulting from party spirit. They will 
be in danger of being led on, step by step, 
first to give their countenance to much that 
they disapprove; and next to approve, and 
ultimately take part in, much that their better 
mind would originally have condemned. And 
too often they will be drawn on at length to 
sacrifice the very end originally proposed to 
the means ; and to abandon the whole spirit, 
and character, and temper of the Christiau 
religion in their zeal for a party, which they 
had at first joined for the sake of advancing 
the Christian religion/** 

" It is the character of party spirit to absorb 
public spirit into itself: the kindliest feelings 
of the human breast — benevolence, and faith- 
ful friendship— it contracts into a narrow circle ; 
the principles of conduct originally the noblest 
— disinterested self-devotion, and courage and 
fervently pious zeal— it perverts to its own pur- 
poses; veracity, fidelity, submissive humility, 
charitable candour,in short, every Christian duty 
—it confines within its own limits. Nowhere, 

* Quoted from Bampton Lectures^ 122. 
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more than in religions party, does ^ Satan trans- 
form himself into an angel of light/ ^ 

Carefdl indeed should we be, my dear friend, 
to abstain from enrolling ourselves among the 
members of a party, for, too often the active 
members of a party are men of zeal without 
sober or just judgment, and then the more 
passive ones are accused of holding the intem- 
perate opinions of others ; or, what is worse, 
are really induced to hold them, and thus 
sacrifice their Christian character, and their 
individual peace, and domestic happiness. 

The Rev. John Wesley once attempted an 
open and active union between all the clergy- 
men who preached the fundamental truths of 
the Gospel, according to his view of them. 
He proposed that the great disputable points 
of that day should be left out, namely, predes- 
tination on the Calvinistic side, and perfection 
on the Wesleyan — that they should bind them- 
selves to no peculiar discipline, but thinking 
and speaking kindly of each other, form a 
defensive league, and each help the other on 
in his work, and enlarge his influence by all 
rightful means. This attempt at union took 
place only a few years before Mr. Wesley's 
great and final breach with his Calvinistic 
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brethren. Tou wiU see this circumstance 
mentioned in the Memoirs of the Countess of 
Huntingdon. When Wesley expected two 
leading sectarian parties to lay aside their pecu- 
liar denominational distinctions, we may say, 
contrary to much of his common discernment, 
he knew not what was in man / 
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" What flay you at Oxford to the progttaa the Roman 
Catholics are so evidently making towards an equal par- 
ticipation of all privileges ? Is it borne patiently, or 
will a great cry be raised ? Not that I think the bill will 
pass this year ; but the iifUellectual preponderance in its 
favour is so great in Parliament, that one can hardly 
conceive either that or some such measure being very 
long delayed. The tone of opposition to it is lowered to 
the utmost point. The anti-Catholics have but one ad- 
vocate, and he so completely overmatched by his chief 
opponent, that hardly the appearance of a straggle is 
maintained. I wish you had heard Plunkett. He had 
made great speeches before : but in this he fax surpassed 
them alL I have not for many years heard such an 
astonishing display of talent." — Letter lix. p. 279; 
Letters of the Earl of Dudley to the Biihop of Lkmdaff, 



PART I. 

There is a passage in Sir Robert Peel's 
most memorable speech delivered daring a late 

I 3 
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debate on Irish affairs, which seems not to have 
been adequately commented on by the journals 
of the day, but which, nevertheless is of no 
mean importance in many respects, and espe- 
cially as indicating the temperature of divers 
corporations or societies of men. It appears 
that an address was presented to Sir Robert 
Peel from the Protestant Operative's Society in 
Cork, and in it this passage occurs, '' If the 
Homilies are true, then are the priests of the 
Roman CathoUc faith the priests of Anti* 
Christ, and then are they the special instru- 
ments of the devil !'' This statement was 
received with loud laughter in the House of 
Commons. Sir Robert Peel goes on, *^ Now,'* 
he says, ^^ let me read to you my answer, 
* Sir, I received your letter, accompanied by an 
address to me from the Protestant Operative's 
Society of Cork, and I regret exceedingly that 
they .have felt themselves called on by their 
duty to themselves, to their country, and their 
God, to address to me sentiments so uncha* 
ritable, (cheers from both sides) and so offen- 
sive towards the Roman Catholics of Ireland/ " 
(Loud cheers). 
Now, here are two bodies of men at direct 
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variance, and although neither may be skilled 
in theological learning, yet it may be worth 
while to ask, which is in the right ? Let us ask, 
first of all, whether the Homilies directly call 
Roman Catholic priests, the priests of Anti- 
christ? We think not. The Homilies say 
many hard things in accordance with the temper 
of the times in which they were written ; and 
they strongly assert the errors of the Roman 
Catholic creed, but they do not call its priests 
the priests of Antichrist, that Antichrist, 
(which we conclude is meant) spoken of in the 
New Testament. The Protestant Society is, 
therefore, in the wrong, and although we cannot 
justify the ^ laughter' of the House, yet it is a 
pity to see any class of men lending themselves 
to gross exaggeration and unnecessary abuse. 
Sir Robert Peel rightly designates these as 
^^ sentiments so uncharitable, and so offensive 
towards the Roman Catholics of Ireland.^' 

And yet we believe there are multitudes of 
men who will really assert that the Pope is 
Antichrist, and that the Roman Church is 
Babylon, the Harlot, &c., &c., and that among 
this multitude are very many excellent and 
well-meaning churchmen. But can it be proved 
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that the Pope, or the Roman Church is t^ified 
by the designation of Antichrist, or by the 
Man of Sin ? Is not the passage in 2 Thess. ii. 
more plainly indicative, as Calvin held, of a 
very general defection from God by atheism, 
and does not the very word atro^Tasia imply an 
abandonment rather than a corruption of religion? 
This, it is true> will ever be a difficult passage, 
because it is spoken to the Thessalonians only 
upon something St. Paul had enforced in them 
before, and of which enforcement we have no 
knowledge, and thus, even on the ground of 
obscurity alone, we ought not in common cha- 
rity to affix it positively on any class of our 
fellow-religionists. Another passage in 1 Tim* iv, 
can also in nowise be applied to the Romanists. 
Let us ask, on the face of it, can we speak of 
Romanism in the seventh century, when her 
novelties began, as existing in the ^' latter 
times,'^ or can we affix the words, ^* some shall 
depart from the faith,'' to upwards of two hun- 
dred millions of beUevers ; or can we say^ they 
" forbid to marry,'' when the Romanist clergy 
(although not marrying as regards themselves) 
seem to encourage it greatly in others ; or will 
the " abstaining from meats" in any way apply 
to fasting ? It is known that there was a sect 
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in the second century that did forbid marriage,*^ 
and the Socialists of the present day may be 
said to forbid it; and as regards abstaining 
from meats^ where it seems implied that per- 
sons are prevented an innocent enjoyment 
allowed of God, woidd not the promoters of 
Total Abstinence rather come under its ban ? 
We, by no means, would signify that they are 
meant, but we just hint at the greater appro- 
priateness of the application. And if we look 
further at the passages in the Epistles of St. 
John, we shall only find our present view of 
the matter greatly strengthened, and that the 
Antichrist to come, for some Antichrists have 
appeared, must be one who totally denies the 
Messiahship of Jesus as described ux the Scrip- 
tures, and this can hardly be said of a Church, 
amid manifold corruptions and novelties, which 
has ever firmly held to the great doctrines of 

* Also in the fourth century^ the Abelites, a sect 
which probably sprang from the Gnostics. They 
.abstained from marriage, to avoid propagt^ting original 
sin, but adopted the children of others, and brought 
them up in their own principles. St. Augustine speaks 
of them. They borrowed their name from Abel, because 
he died unmarried and without children. It is said they 
have found foUowers in the Shakers. 
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the Atonement, the Trinity, and the InBpira- 
tion of the Holy Spirit. No ; it is rather too 
plain that a very " devil incarnate" in the form 
and reality of downright unbelief and rebellion 
is to reign upon the earth, and whether we are 
not approBching this state through the turbu- 
lent schisms of Churches and Sects, thereby 
ondermiDing the sted&stness of many, and 
disturbing the Christian temperament of all, is 
a matter of very serious consideration to every 
calm and reflecting mind. It may be " a 
seducing spirit," and " deceivableness," which 
causes many to fix wrongly on Rome alone the 
breaking up of the Christian futh ; although 
she, by her superstitions and indefensible 
novelties, may he fairly accused, in some part, 
of promoting the atheistic spirit. But let those 
sectaries tpho may be sud literally to tear the 
Bible to pieces, and to exhibit to the world that 
they will not, or cannot, understand the Tes- 
tament of Jesus, bear the AiU blame of deter- 
ring many, and of puzzling more, until multi- 
tudes quietly agree to have nothing to do with 
what no one seems to comprehend; or, if 
comprehended in any way^ to carry out in 
amiable and peaceful practice, such as becomes 
those who are to follow in the gentle and beau- 
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tiful steps of Jesus. An appeal to Scripture 
(although Bishop Newton, Mede, Benson, &c., 
may plead to the contrary) will determine the 
propriety of Sir Robert PeePs affixing the term 
'^ uncharitable sentiments/' to those who would 
seek to paint Rome as being blacker than she 
really is ; and, moreover, there is always injury 
done through exaggeration and misapplication, 
for persons will attend Roman Catholic chapels 
and finding Christ truly and earnestly preached, 
will at once be led to say that they have been 
deceived, grossly deceived, by those who 
loudly proclaimed an Antichrist.^ 

But still, while we show that false accusa- 
tions against Romanism must ever fail in their 
object, let us maintain the more firmly, that 
there are true objections to the Roman Catholic 
creed which the Church of England can never 
overlook. These objections are well known, 
for the Church of England has laid down her 
best blood in opposition to them. Is there 
any alteration in Romanism which can lead us 
now to approve what our forefathers opposed 
with their lives ? Decidedly not ; for there is 
that rope of infallibility still about the neck of 

* See Appendix on Antichrist to Part the First. 
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the Roman Church. How then, with this 
feeling, can we consent to the destruction of 
the Protestant Establishment in Ireland, and 
with her fall the very quick destruction of 
Presbyterianism, Methodism^ or any other 
Protestant sectaries ? It is very plain that an 
entire breaking up of the Established Church 
is contemplated by an extreme political party, 
and consequently the ascendancy of the Roman 
Catholic religion is sought. Lord Howick, 
(now Earl Grey) Mr. Ward, and Mr. Roebuck, 
have spoken out plainly in Parliament. It is. 
remarkable that these gentlemen who feel such 
a horror of ^^ Puseyism'^ in England, should 
be the abettors of rank Popery in Ireland, and 
thus eventually of more refined Romanism in 
England. 

In England and Scotland this party are also 
promoting the growth of Romanism, but in 
different ways. In Scotland they encourage 
division in the Presbyterian Church ; in 
England they favour and cherish that dissent* 
ing line of politics that is bearing in Romanism 
upon the very shoulders of an applauding 
people. But Rome cannot gain ascendancy in 
England until the Church of England be pros- 
trate; but that, her darling object, once 
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•achieved, and she will make right short work 
with the sects. Rome knows this also-— and as 
the History of England tells us she has done 
before, she is doing now;— and it is dissent 
now, as in the days of Puritanism, that is pio- 
neering her way« and covertly doing work that 
she would not like, except in Ireland^ openly 
to promote. Let no man blind himself in this 
respect, and for one moment dream that if the 
pure and Apostolic Church were away^ that 
the national faith could be other than Roman 
Catholic; and to this a formidable party in 
Great Britain and Ireland, whether rightly or 
wrongly, are hastening .us every hour. 

We must be understood in these remarks to 
disavow the least approach to persecution, or 
any civil disabiUty, on account of Roman 
Catholic opinions being professed by any 
individual. We are well aware of the real 
grievances that the Irish people have laboured 
under, and we do not express wonder that they 
should confide in so stalwart a champion as 
Mr. O'Connell. For what are the facts ? In 
the year i77B, the Roman Catholics were first 
allowed by law to hold landed property. In 
1791 only, were several professional and other 
disabilities removed. In 1793 the elective 
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franchise was given them. In 1829, the Eman- 
cipation Bill was granted; and in 1832, the 
Reform Bill gare an enlargement to the bulk 
of Roman Catholic freeholders, and thus greater 
facility of access to Parliament. Besides these 
great epochs, there were a niimber of minor 
pains and penalties removed. Now, we rejoice 
in this, and we see in Mr. O'Connell (for he 
virtually obtained emandpation) a man whom 
the Romanists ought to revere and admire; 
and if we were Romanists we should feel com- 
pelled, if we valued our civil liberties at such a 
price, to live or die by his side. He may be a 
man of sincerity, and devoted to his religion, 
for nothing appears to the contrary. That he. 
is a man of vast popular talent all will allow ; 
and even when he tells the people of Ireland 
that in six months' time they shall have the 
Repeal of the Union, let us suppose that the 
man is blinded to the absurdity of the idea by 
the ardour of his enthusiasm, and the rapid 
realization of former objects, rather than that 
he practises a deliberate insincerity. To limit 
the detection of insincerity, or erring prophecy, 
to so short a space, would be a foolish matter 
indeed ; whereas a fervid imagination will pro- 
mise things that somehow or other ever elude 
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US, however near in prospect they may 
seem. 

There is much alarm kmdled in the minds 
of many Protestants, (indeed in the vast mul* 
titttde of them) from the apparent political 
power of (VConnell) and from the tenor of 
recent Parliamentary debates. And while, as 
we shall show in our second part, we would 
advocate an endowment of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Ireland as the best security for the 
Protestant Church and the growth of Chris- 
tianity, we must say that we cannot approve 
of some schemes put forward^ and which seem 
to be almost destructive of the Reformed 
Church and the various sectaries. For Mr. 
Ward^says, " Let us divide the revenues of the 
Church into three parts : give £70,000 to the 
Protestant Church : £70,000 to the Presbyte- 
rian Church : and £430,000 to the Roman 
Catholic Church V' And yet this sum, large as 
it is in proportion to the others, would not be 
large enough to prevent the priests seeking 
voluntary aid in addition. Sir R. Peel said, 
"Very little, indeed, do you know the spirit 
you would provoke. I believe that a proposi- 
tion more calculated to ensure discord could 
not be imagined.^' This sentence was im- 
mensely applauded by the House. 
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There is one other scheme of equality to be 
mentioned, but which meets with least accept- 
ance* It is that the present endowments be- 
longing to the Protestant and Presbyterian 
forms of religion be removed from all purposes 
directly for the furtherance of reli^on, and 
given over to the promotion of national educa* 
tion, or to the national revenue^ and that all 
parties should be left to struggle as they best 
could, for the maintenance of their respective 
forms of religion. This scheme is advocated 
alike by the Roman Catholic priesthood, and by 
the ultra-Radical party in England. O'Connell 
has positively declared that the Roman Catholic 
priesthood shall not touch one shilling of State 
or Tithe money, and some of the Roman 
Catholic Bishops declare the same thing. It 
was on this intimation from O'Connell and the 
Romish priesthood, pressed on by the speech 
of Mr. (yrerrall, M.P., for Kildare, that Sir 
R. Peel said, " The Catholics claim perfect 
exemption from control in ecclesiastical con- 
cerns : they refuse to permit interference with 
the nomination of their prelates by the Pope. 
And what is it they ask of us, the legislators 
for a Protestant State ? They say, ^ We want 
not your emoluments : we wish no participa- 
tion in your endowments. Not only will we 
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not accept them on the condition of inter- 
ference on your part^ but we think the ac' 
ceptance of them, even unaccompanied by sitch 
mterferencei would lower the spiritual authority 
of the ministers of our Church. But this we 
ask of you^ that you should not exercise your 
own discretion as to continuing the emolu- 
ments of the Church to those who have pos- 
sessed it two hundred and fifty years. We 
ask of you to appropriate them to secular pur^ 
poses/ '^ 

And this is re-echoed by Mr. Roebuck, as 
the organ of the extreme Radical party. He 
speaks of the Irish Established Church as a' 
^^ badge of slavery/' and places the appropria- 
tion of Tithe at the will of the people. He 
says, *^ If the people willed that it should be 
changed from Roman Catholic to Protestant 
purposes, they may again will its appropriation 
from Protestant purposes to any thing else. 
The Tithe did not belong to the landowners, it 
belonged to the nation, and it existed for 
national purposes.'^ This astute agitator next 
would make Mr. (VConnell the worker out of 
his mischievous scheme, saying, ^^ Mr. O^Con- 
nell at present governs Ireland ; let him sug- 
gest that no tithe should be paid, and tben let 
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him go one step further, and suggest that no 
rent should be paid, and then they would find 
it difficult, indeed, to get either tithe or rent/' 
Our readers will very well understand how 
any union of the Roman Catholic Church with 
the State would, as the Roman Catholics feel, 
*^ lower the spiritual authority^' of the priest- 
hood. To be sure it would — for all the doc- 
trines of Romanism now set in force to subju- 
gate the Romanist mind, all those superstitious 
dogmas which serve so successfully to extort 
money from the Romanist congregations, those 
mistaken doctrines and accepted superstitions 
by which the multitude of the Romanist 
population believe that the priest can open 
or shut Heaven against them, and can even 
call down pains and inflictions of bodily dis- 
ease and deformity in this life, all these would 
be at an end, for the State would not aid and 
abet all those gross evils which the inferior 
kind of priests would cherish and encourage; 
and, therefore, the State would open the eyes 
of the people where such priests blind and 
close them — ^the State would have plain and 
wholesome religion taught by plain and sen- 
sible men, (as it does in the Church of Eng- 
land), and would not countenance the unscrip- 
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tural doctrines^ the absurd mummeries^ and 
the despotic influences of sheer Popery. No 
wonder then that a Church, in a degree built 
upon and prospering on this hay, straw and 
stubble, should dread the winnowing hand that 
would dissipate it all, and reduce it to that 
hold on the people which pure reason and 
affection would alone confer. A great mass 
of Protestants^ however, will not advocate this 
union in the case of Romanism, f(Mr, they feel 
that although the above good might be ef- 
fected, yet that there are great and overpower- 
ing evils in doctrine and discipline connected 
with the Bomish Church, which no State 
might be able to overthrow or scarcely palliate, 
and that, therefore, the revenue furnished by 
the State, and the high countenance given by 
government, would tend to strenghten Ro- 
manism in many of its direst peculiarities and 
novelties, and assuredly prolong the time ere 
the minds of men become enlightened to cast 
off its abominations and trammels, and rejoice 
in seeing Rome ntteriy stripped, rejected, and 
despised in these dominions. But, least of all, 
will union with the State do for Roman Ca- 
tholics themselves, for tiney, in conjunction 
with their unaltered doctrines of Transubstan- 
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tiation, Mariolatry^ and InfiEdlibility, must still 
wish to keep up the under current of supersti- 
tious beliefs which really so enrich the treasury 
of the priesthood from the coffers of the deluded 
peasantry.* The only thing they can do then, 
with entire regard to their own safety amid the 
affrighted consciences of their people, is to 
despoil utterly the enemy opposed to them, 
and to seem to act with self-denial and gene- 
rosity in refusing to deck themselves in the 
spoils of the Achillean foe. 

This, too, would meet with a response from 
an extreme party in England and Scotland; 
and, therefore, no wonder that Mr. Roebuck 
takes it up, and pretends to be enamoured 
of it. When that speaker says that ^^the 
tithes belong to the nation, (and not the distri- 
bution of them to religious purposes), does he 

* It is been calculated^ perhaps with exaggeration, 
that the financial statistics of the Church of Rome in 
Ireland, of money voluntarily collected, may stand thus : 
For annual confessions £300,000, (or the worth of the 
whole Protestant ^tithe) ; for christenings, per.annum, 
£33,333; tmctions and burials, £60,000; marriages, 
£300,000; prayers for souls in purgatory, £100,000; 
collections at chapels, £541,623; curates' collections, 
£22,500 ; Maynooth College, government grant, £9,000. 
Total £1,366,456. 
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utter a deliberate falsehood^ or does he merely 
labour under a huge mistake ? Tithes surely 
are a sacred jMroperty, and must be applied 
to a aacred purpose. Much of the property 
of the Church has been left to it by solemn 
n^l and legacy, and what can the nation have 
to do with this ? If a religious man bequeaths 
money to any religious and charitable purpose^ 
and this money for years be so appropriated 
with full consent of the law of the land, can a 
rabble arise in years after that good man has 
lain in his grave, and clamour for that money 
to be appropriated to any other common and 
secular purposes, such as teaching the alphabet 
and arithmetic to children, or towards paving a 
street, or making a turnpike road, or building a 
gaol and erecting a treadmill? No; might 
may do it — might before right — but it would 
be the might of the grossest kind of injustice 
that Qduld be conceived. But we have said 
that this determination of the Romanists not 
to accept of aid or interference from the State, 
would meet with response and sympathy in 
England and Scotland. We see this in the 
current disposition of the age. Now we lay 
down this as a positive rule—that if a Church 
is powerful enough, and pure and scriptural 

VOL.. II. K 
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enough to be received as a National Churchy 
and to exercise vast influence over the people 
of a nation, it is best for the liberties of that 
people, as well as for the continued welfare of 
that Church, that she should be watched over, 
controlled, and regulated by the State ; or in 
other words, by the civil law of the land* 

But there is a disposition abroad in the pre- 
sent time to remonstrate against the exercise 
of civil power. Ecclesiastical departments are 
becoming impatient of civil control. In ad- 
dition to the outbreak in the Church of Scot* 
land, even in the Church of England herself 
there is a party, a zealous and self-denying 
party, who pant to become the persecuted but 
faithful adherents of the Church in the Wilder* 
ness. There is a phase of the same party, who 
wish to see the Church unfettered by Act of 
Parliament, and like a Sampson bursting 
asunder the bands, and in an erecter and more 
strengthened posture, legislating for herself. 
This latter party, affrighted by what is now 
taking place in matters of Education Bills, and 
certain Ecclesiastical Bills, is becoming more 
numerous ; for they think that the Church is 
too surely being swamped in the very mud of 
the State, or squeezed to death in its Othello- 
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like embraces of ^^ I kissed thee ere I killed 
thee/' 

And strange to say, the Dissenters are 
aiding and abetting the Chorch in this dis« 
raption, and have actually formed a society 
for the procuration of a divorce between 
Church and State. But then the Dissenter^ 
think that the Church is to run away naked 
from the embrace of the too enamoured State, 
she is not, as of old, to ^^ spoil the Egyptians/' 
but is to walk out of the grand State hotel, 
leaving all her bag and baggage behind her, 
and start upon a new railway pilgrimage, with 
nothing to pay her fere 1 But no, this robbery 
can never be countenanced in moral and honest 
England ; if the Church is to be divorced from 
the State, let her, at least, take her own 
revenues with her — ^giving unto Ceesar that 
which is Ceesar's, but retaining for God that 
which is clearly and indisputably God's. If 
the Church goes forth from the State, she 
must, on all the grounds of law, of justice, 
of equity, of common right, and common sense, 
go forth with what is her own in her hand, 
and on her back; at her peril she must not 
resign those sacred treasures which have been 
solemnly delivered over to her care, her 

K 2 
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guardianship^ and her direction.* Well then^ 
thus going forth, the Church would become 
far more powerful than she is at present, but 
we maintiun it would be a dangerous power, 
and^ therefore, we do not wish to see it in 
plenary exercise; we had rather live under 
the happy liberty purchased by the union of 
Church and State. And would Jiot the nation 
at large be jealous of the authority of the 
Church to meet in convocation, to refuse the 
Crown the appointment to Bishoprics, and 
to claim endowments-^^nd all this uncon* 
trolled by the civil power? And yet if we 
fear this magnitude of power in our own 
moderate and reasonable Church, what would 
it be in the Romish Church in Ireland, where, 
with the statutes of Mortmain repealed, her 
revenues would become immense, her power 

• <',Let OS take the history of our own island. If we 
admit that the Tithe was given by legislative enactment^ 
still the Tithe did not constitute the bulk of the wealth 
of the Church. Its aggrandizement was by gifts of 
lands, which were notoriously and indisputably voluntctry. 
It is, perhaps, not too much to inquire^ if any case can 
be pointed out of a veiy wealthy Church which has 
derived its opulence from the gifts of the State?" — Giad- 
stone on Church and State, 
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uncontrollable, and in process of time, the 
Pope, or the Romish hierarchy, usurp to them- 
selves the whole of the civil as weU as the 
ecclesiastical power and influence; for the 
latter, when once fairly dominant, would soon 
engulph the former. This is what we have 
to fear from the Romish Church everywhere ; 
and for this cause, there is peril in granting 
of endowments apart firom the strict surveil- 
lance and power of appointments by the 
State. 

The great question, therefore, in regard to 
the Irish Church, is the manner in which all 
Protestants are to regard the present system, 
or desired system, of legislation :^*honourably, 
conscientiously, and religiously regard it ? And 
with the direct question of the Church, they 
must not turn away from other indirect ques^ 
tions of great moment: such, for instance, 
as the Repeal of the Union between Ghreat 
Britain and Ireland. We would then, now 
or never, call on all Protestants to concen- 
trate their energies on behalf of the Irish 
Church — to meet the danger accruing to the 
increase of Popery, at once — and judiciously 
to stand by that religion, which we must 
believe to be really primitive, really Catholic, 
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and really scriptaral, in contradistinction ta 
that which sets up a name for antiquity, and 
yet practices the most unblushing and ap- 
parent novelties* Now is the time that we 
may well exclaim ! 

^ Arouse thee« youth I it is bo common call — 
God's church is leagured ; haste to man the wall ; 
Haste where the Red Cross banners wave on high. 
Signal of honoured death or ^ctory !" 

Yes^ now is the very nick of time for 
Churchmen to bind themselves in solemn 
league and covenant to uphold the Reformed 
Church of England in Ireland. In this view 
we look upon the Repeal of the Union as 
eminently destructive : we regard not so much 
the commercial and agricultural disadvanti^s 
under which Ireland must labour if the Union 
were dissolved, but we look to the grand all- 
pervading fact, that the Reformed Religion 
would be driven from, and utterly expelled 
the Irish land, 

O'Connell's wild and devastating cry, a cry 
that would tlirow back Ireland into centuries 
of barbarism, that i^nfatuate and intoxicating 
cry of " Ireland for the Irish V^ " Kerry for the 
Kerrymen !'' would at once find its natural 
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result in an Irish Parliament, expelling Protes- 
tantism from the very soil. This ruinous cry, 
for how would O^Connell like the vast towns of 
England to disgorge their Irish populations on 
the shores of Ireland, this hollow and fallacious 
cry would yet eneipse the native Irish hearts to 
effect the desired Irish work. But ignorance 
and barbarism must be opposed by light and 
love. Churchmen well know that Ireland was 
converted in very early times to Christianity, 
and that St. Patrick's doctrines were opposed 
to the present innovations of the Romish, and 
in accordance with the endeavours of the 
Reformed Church, which would now lead 
Ireland back to primitive religious views and 
practice. They know that Ireland was in early 
times also the seat of learning, arts, and genuine 
piety and polished manners ; that she fell from 
these advantages, and mainly in consequence of 
frequent invasions from the Danes and Nor- 
wegians, where for a long period civilization 
was prevented, and the light of religion almost 
extinguished. Henry II. found her divided 
into five kingdoms, suffering from the intrigues, 
jealousies, and rapacities of her native kings, 
firom the treachery of one of whom, Dermot 
Mc Morrogh, King of Leinster, he was 
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enabled to make adTances into Ireland. Pope 
Adrian IV. had his eye on Ireland, and encou- 
raged Henry in his wishes to subdue the king- 
dom, and Pope Alexander III. afterwards 
confirmed him in his conquest. England was 
then Romanist herself, and there must have 
been much pious and genuineCatholidsmat this 
time, for the beautiful collects in the Book of 
Common Prayer are said to have been com- 
posed during this reign. Ireland became an 
appendage of the English crown from that time, 
and a faithful one until far later periods when 
seeds of discontent, arising from religious feuds, 
began to be sown. In due time, England 
reformed her religion— she did not change it, 
but reformed it —and she would, in her love for 
the truth, have had Ireland reform it also ; but 
she became only partially reformed. The his- 
tory of this partial reformation, and all the 
disasters and triumphs of King James and 
King WiUiam, are too familiar to be recorded 
here, and moreover, far too long and too dis- 
puted. Under all circumstances the fact 
remains, that we introduced the Church of 
Rome into Ireland, and we quarrelled with that 
Church. Had the Reformation been extended 
in Ireland, as we had desired, we had all been 
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of one mind, and one heart as regarded 
our sentiments against Romanism; but it 
was not so extended, and therefore we 
have to deplore the present inauspicious state 
of things, always remembering that we 
gave Ireland the commencement of a religion 
which we did not, or could not^ reform in the 
way in which we reformed our own at home. 

Ireland was suffering intensely under the 
infliction of penal laws on account of the diffe- 
rences in religion, when the Society of United 
Irishmen was formed at Dublin in the year 
1791, under the leadership of Tone. Previous 
to this, a society of the same kind had been 
formed at Belfast for the ostensible purpose of 
Parliamentary Reform and Catholic Relief. The 
recal of Earl Fitzwilliam, who espoused their 
cause, served to increase the discontent, and in 
the year 1796, a regular military organization 
commenced. Then disaster followed disaster— 
the French landed — the battles of KilcuUen, 
Catherlogh, Antrim, Arklow, Killala, Vinegar 
Hill^ the firing of Scullabogue Bam, &c. took 
place ; and the designs of the United Irishmen 
and the French to promote a total separation 
between England and Ireland caused the Bri* 
tish ministry to consider the expediency of 
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forming the two Legislatures into one body. 
Poor Emmet was hanged^*— Lord Edward Fitz- 
gerald died in prison^ Tone committed suicide, 
and Ireland was groaning under the effects 
of as savage and treacherous a rebellion as ever 
disgraced the face of the earth. 

In 1799, the Marquis Comwallis recom- 
mended the Union of the two countries. !^e 
House of Lords favoured the project, and the 
House of Commons declared^ by a majority of 
one only, in its behalf. Mr. Ponsonby failed, 
and Pitt stood forward in the scene. This 
great minister stated the necessity for such a 
measure, but did not seek to carry it in defiance 
of the sense of the nation. Mr. Addington 
made what might be considered one of the best 
of the speeches at that time delivered^ He 
showed that the Irish government did not con- 
sult the feelings and interests of the people: 
it was weak and ineffective : there was the 
greatest contest for political power, and the 
widest scope given for religious discord. Its 
Parliament might also materially differ from 
the British Legislature, and great would be 
the peril in this case. In the House of Lords, 
Lords Grenville and Minto strongly supported 
the propositions of Mr. Pitt, the former show- 
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ing how the enemy of one nation might be 
the friend of the other. Lord Minto averred 
that one class (the Protestant) had long domi* 
neered, the other might (the CathoUc) event- 
ually tyrannize^ if it should succeed in its 
claims. In subsequent debates. Lord Castle- 
reagh took a prominent part, and Mr. Grey 
(the late Lord Grey) opposed the ministerial 
proposition : but eventually the motion was 
carried after large divisions m its favour. We 
just give this brief sketch of an interesting 
period, because it touches on the main object 
of this article. Thus it was thought that the 
measure, eoclesiatically speaking, would be of 
vast benefit to both parties in Ireland, because 
the Romanists would have a better chance of 
pushing their claims when their isolated num- 
bers were contrasted with the bulk of the 
Protestants of the whole empire, and the Pro* 
testants would be satisfied because their junc*^ 
tion with British Protestants would of course 
add strength to their cause* Lord Minto, as 
we have seen, was fearful lest the Romanists 
should gain the day before any union of Irish 
and British Protestants was effected, and then 
he foresaw the tyranny of the Romish ascen- 
dancy^ 
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N0W5 a great deal of this has come to pass. 
The Romanists have gained their relief from 
many disabilities^ and this partly on the groimd 
stated. Catholic Emancipation, certainly, in 
accordance with Mr. Pitt's views ought to have 
been granted before. Lord Minto's views 
were, in some degree, correct as to the Ro- 
manist's abuse of power, for even with the 
Union, unless we act more favourably towards 
Rome, we are in great danger of experiencing 
it. But one great prophecy remains to be 
fulfilled ; and that is, that the Protestant 
population of Ireland should live and breathe 
in perfect security under the power and in* 
fluence of the British alliance^ The question 
is, will this portion of the unionist argument, 
so strongly guaranteed, be faithfully and effec- 
tively fulfilled ? Our leading statesmen of both 
great parties in the State say it shall be — and 
the people of England should support them in 
this principle of humane protection to the liege 
subjects of their Queen. And if the Church 
establishment be that which serves to aggravate 
the feelings of the Roman Catholics, the whole 
truth about her should be told, ** nothing ex- 
tenuate, lior set down aught in malice/' 
Doubtless, there are serious cases of endowed 
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parishes without congregations of any adequate 
number : and, on the other hand, many false- 
hoods in respect of Protestant stipends have 
obtained currency. Only of comparatively late 
date did a Scotch magazine, (Tait's) state, and 
set it forward as an enormous abuse, that the 
tithes in the Union of Umey and Aughnacliff, 
in the diocese of Kilmore, were 2000/. a year. 
But what says the Parhamentary return ? 

Tithes of Umey . . .£175 13 3^ 
Tithes of Aughnacliff . 135 14 9 
Glebe 277 13 6 



£606 1 6i 

The clear value, after deducting the expense 
of collecting, being £586 ; so that the tithes 
belonging to the clergyman being exactly 
£331 8s. lid.j the Magazine quietly put them 
down at £2000 1 ! These parishes are both under 
composition, so that the correctness of this 
account may be at once reUed on. And, it 
may be properly observed, that the Commis- 
sioners say that the clergyman must always 
maintain a curate out of this living, because 
the population is very large, the town of Cavan 
being in the Union. The £2000 statement 
turns out to be a monster error indeed ! 
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We might here enter into a long statistical 
account of the robberies and spoliations com- 
mitted against the Church of Ireland during a 
long period ; and might quote largely from the 
recorded evidence of Sir Philip Sidney, in Queen 
Elizabeth's time ; from Lord Chichester in the 
reign of James I.; from Bishop Bedell, in 1630; 
from the Earl of Strafford's letters ; from Bram- 
hall's Works; from Dean Swift; Primate 
Stewart, &c., &c. ; but we will just state that 
there are, from these spoliations, in the hands 
of laymen, 1,480 glebes, once belonging to the 
Church; 562 impropriate rectories, and 118 
parishes wholly impropriate, making in all 680 
parishes. The amount derived from tithes by 
laymen is £300,000 a year — and the whole 
income from tithes of all the bishops and 
clergy is about the same sum. Surely this 
calls aloud for ^^ Justice to Ireland.'' 

And see how these laymen behave. In the 
parish of Ballymascaulin, the whole tithe is in 
the hands of a layman, who makes an allow^ 
ance of twenty pounds (Irish) for the service of 
the Church. 

In the diocese of Meath, a ^^ distinguished 
layman," is the impropriate rector of a union 
of parishes ; the first called ** Duleek." The 
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number of acres in these parishes amount to 
24,900* He did allow to the Vicar eight poi^nds 
per annum, he now allows nothing (see the Re- 
port 1819). Tintem. — Wholly impropriate, 
containing 10,000 acres; and yet but fifty 
pounds given to a curate. For four vicarages 
in the Union of Horetown, the impropriator 
pays eleven pounds. 

St. Mullins* The allowance made by the 
impropriator is thirty-five pounds per annum. 
The lay tithes are eight hundred per annum. 

In the parish of Leny, in the diocese of 
Meath, the benefice wholly impropriate, con- 
taining 8,731 acres, the curate is allowed by 
the lay impropriator thirty pounds. 
In the parishes of BalIybanack,Ha^;ardstown, 
&c., &c., no allowances made for the duties of 
the parishes. 

We have produced these few examples, but 
not selected them as peculiar instances, yet as 
proofs of the too firequrat character of the un^ 
holy parsimony of these lay-robbers of the 
Church* What wiU Lord John Russell say to 
thissystem? Or will he pass it oror in pmdaiee, 
since it is said that die Bedford fiunily derive 
an income of £50,000 perann* from the tithes 
of the Chnrdi of Em^aaid ! And we have heard 
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of beggarly stipends to curates, firom whence 
hundreds per annum are drawn by the lay-im- 
propriators. 

In the Diocese of Tuam, from a ** Return of 
all parishes in the Diocese of Tuam, in which 
tithe compositions have been made/' we learn 
that of sixty- seven parishes which have com- 
pounded, the average income is £196 for 
each — and from a list of seventeen parishes 
which have compounded and been applctted 
under the new surveys, the average of com- 
position appears to be about seven-pence per 
acre. 

The average in Clonfert and Kilmacduagh 
does not exceed ten-pence and a fraction ; the 
value of the land through the same country 
being estimated at one pound three shillings 
per acre. 

We have it on the authority of an eminent 
archdeacon of the Church of England,"**^ that 
in a public assembly, not long ago, a speaker 
asserted that the rates for repairs of Churches 
in Ireland, under the Vestry laws were five 
BhilUmgsper acre. Another individual wished 
to qualify the statement, said it was exagger- 

• Dr.Dealtry. 
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ated, and expressed bis belief that hatf that 
sum was nearer the amount. A third could no 
kmg^ contain himself; he flatly contradicted 
both, and challenged ofBcial inquiry, being 
assured that the Vestry Cess in Ireknd did not 
exceed two^pence halfpenny per acre ! 

Again we exclaim, ^'Justice to Ireland!" 
*' Justice to the Church of Ireland !'' 

We hasten firom these statistics, and in 
doing so would recommend ^* Newland^s Apo- 
logy for the Church in Ireland'^ for general 
perusal, to give a few testimonies of the faith- 
ful and Christian character of the Protestant 
Clergy in Ireland, being assured that a more 
laborious and truly zealous body do not exist 
in any country of Christendom. From our 
own personal knowledge,, we can state that few 
missionary bodies in the whcde world have 
been in more peril of life and safety than the 
clergy of the Church of Ireland. Many of 
them have borne in their bodies the marks of 
the Lord Jesus; and frequently have they 
been wounded in their zealous work. The faith- 
ful pastor finds bknself exposed to die knife of 
the murderous assassin, or the gun <^ the inid* 
night murderer ; for it is well known that the 
system of firing into bed-rooms at night through 
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the window is too common in Ireland. And 
even the Protestant laity are obliged to wall 
up their lower windows ; and during winter 
nights some portion of the family must mount 
guard and keep vigil.*" Then there is the fiend- 
ish confederacy which deprives him of his lawful 
income, and leaves him to pursue his daily 
labours with clothing not fit for a decent person 
to be publicly seen in: and as the manly 
Frederick Shaw stated in the House, several 
clergymen had sold their Ubraries even to then: 
last book, save the Bible, to provide the neces- 
sary sustenence for their impoverished fami- 
lies. 

His life, too, is scarcely insurable, at any 
risk, or payment of any premium, or by any 

* Much reliance cannot be placed on statistical re- 
tama, unless accompanied by an account of concomi- 
tant drcwnstances of the period to which they relate* 
The following is given by a foreign writer. 

MURUBRS IN IRBLANU* 

During seven years of Tory govermnent • . 652 
During seven years of a Whig ditto . . 1,366 
And during three years of the Marquis of Normanb/s 
career (183S-6-7)» the number was greatest. During 
these years, nearly every murderer was a Roman Gatho- 
lie, and the great majority of the murdered were 
Protestants. — Moreau^s Stat, de Grand Bretagne, vol. ii. 
p.p. 280—285. 
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company, so imminent is the peril in which be 
exists, so precarious the tenure by which life 
is held. Every comfort abandoned, every 
elegance of life directly yielded up ; the edu- 
cation of his children suspended ; his wife and 
fiimily literally wanting bread — such is the life 
of the hard-working Protestant clergyman; 
while the Romanist priests, and their more 
illiterate coadjutors (though they be not sur- 
pliced ruffians), in the security of unbolted 
doors and unbarred windows, free from an ink- 
ling of danger or persecution, are in the enjoy- 
mant of free scope for their labours or recrea- 
tions. 

Of these clergy, these Protestant clergy, two 
speakers at a celebrated Reform Meeting at 
Cork, could not help speaking out. Mr. Sheriff 
Cummins stated that ^' men of genuine piety 
have been raised up in the Established Church 
in every part of Ireland. The clergy devote 
themselves to their sacred duties ; almost every 
pulpit echoes the glad sound of the Gospel ; 
the old are admonished, the young are sought 
out as the tender lambs of the flock. The 
churches are crowded, end prospects cheering 
and encouraging are presented around.'^ 

Mr. Lewis stated, " Amongst them (the 
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clei^ of the Established Church), are found 
men of Mai, talent, erudition, and judgment, 
not to be exceeded by any body of clergy in 
Christendom. I am myself aware of their un- 
ceasing efforts in the cause of religion, and 
that some of them are at this time engaged in 
reading and expounding the Scriptures to the 
peasantry in their native tongue, whilst many 
are actively employed in exhorting, pr^raching, 
and catechising the young, endeavouring to 
rescue many from the snares of death and ig- 
norance, and to turn them from darkness to 
light, and from the power of Satan unto God/^ 

Major Woodward, Inspector-General of Pri- 
sons, thus bears testimony : '^ I must feel as a 
public officer, whose duties call him into close 
contact with the established clergy throughout 
the most remote (and by all others of the 
highest classes), deserted parts o£ the kingdom, 
and declare, in common justice, that were it 
not for the residence and moral influence of the 
parochial clergy, every trace of refinement and 
civilization would disappear.'' 

Lord Bernard, who made such an admirable 
speech in the House of Commons, and whom 
we hope earnestly and cordially to behold 
on that public arena as a truth-speaking 
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orator often as Irish Church matters are de- 
bated — Lord Bernard said^ ^^I have known the 
Protestant Clei^, and have seen their conduct 
in days of sore trial and affliction^ when they 
were assailed by severe distress, and when they 
were deserted by that Government, whose duty 
it was, and whose inclination it ought to have 
been, to have protected them when they were, 
from want of means, compelled to withdraw 
their children from their ordinary schools, 
when their families were denied not only the 
comforts to which their station entitled them, 
but even the necessaries of life were with diffi- 
culty obtained; yet had he never known them 
to murmur. They had endured without com- 
plaining, and were willing to undergo all for the 
sake of their religion. If the hand of charity was 
to be extended among the people, either Catholic 
or Protestant, they were the first to contribute, 
in more than full proportion to their means. At 
tbe bed of sickness^ in the house of want ^ in the 
maintenanee and management of Fever Hospitals, 
Dispensaries^ and every other institution that 
sought the alleviation of human suffering, there 
the Protestant Clergy were ever found ready and 
faithful ministers of aid. And if (which he be- 
lieved was the real charge)^ their feult was that 
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they had done their duty, and by the discharge 
of that duty had produced a great effect on the 
minds i(f the Roman Catholic population^ and 
that from the feelings so excited had sprung 
up a deep and spreading agitation of thought, 
surely this House could not — surely the coun- 
try would not blame men because they had 
faithfully acquitted themselves of solemn du- 
ties—because they had fulfilled the solemn 
vows they had undertaken/' 

His Xiordship then quoted from the pious 
Bishop Jebb to the effect that, *^ moral instru- 
ments are infinitely needful in Ireland. The 
Irish clergy were such instruments, and an 
educated, liberalised, well-conducted, earnest 
body of men." The Bishop says, •* Take away 
the fabric of our Established Church, and you 
take away the teachers of our national improve- 
ment. A resident gentry we have not. A sub- 
stantial yeomanry we have not. A body of 
capitalist manufacturers we have not. Hu- 
manly speaking, I do not see what it is, in the 
least improved part of Ireland, we have to rest 
on except the clergy. Here is the only pro- 
vision extant for disseminating through all 
quarters of the land — the wildest and most 
remote, equally with the most cultivated and 
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peopled — an educated, enlightened, and morally 
influential class.'' 

We have only now to recommend earnestly 
to every Protestant subject of our Protestant 
Queen, a determined opposition to the pro- 
gress of utter Church destruction in Ireland — 
urged on as it is through the political cry of 
" Repeal of the Union ;'* which repeal would 
never be considered to have done its work 
until the shining candlestick and candle-light 
of the Established Church should be entirely 
removed. Churchmen must rally in support 
of that Church which was united in the same 
faith with the Church of England, by em^ 
bracing the thirty-nine articles of religion in 
the Convocation held in the year 1634, and 
wherein the arguments and wishes of Arch- 
bishop Bramhall prevailed. All of our canoos 
she does not receive, and Archbishop Usher 
willed it to be so ; and he was one who well 
knew, as his words were, what ^* were fit to be 
transplanted among the Irish.'' 

Ere long we shall see the Roman Ca- 
tholics appealing importunately £or their ad- 
vancement to the liberalism of the House of 
Commons. Lord Howick (now Earl Grey) 
said in a late Parliament, << They must repeal 
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the Act which stigmatized every Roman Ca- 
tholic Member of Parliament as an idolater. 
They must allow to the Roman Catholic Bishops 
by law the title and dignity,^ which^ in &ct, 
Ministers themselves could not refuse to them. 
They must repeal the statutes, which rendered 
penal any attempt to commence diplomatic re- 
lations with the Court of Rome, and they 
would do well to send to that court one of 
their distinguished Roman Catholic noblemen/' 
The noble Earl has since saidf that the Roman 
Catholic Bishops ought to have seats in the 
House of Lords. If this be expedient, let it 
be done: and a Soman Catholic nobleman 
may honourably salute the Pope's toe. But 
let not these changes be the precursors of ulti- 
mate destruction to the Protestant Church : 
let us remove our position but to make it 
stronger, and never consent to any alteration 
or abrogation of the Thirty-nine Articles, or 
of the oaths taken by the English Protestant 
clergymen on being presented to curacies and 
benefices — oaths that exclude the authority of 
the Pope to depose our lawful Princes. 

* This was effected in a subsequent part of that Ses- 
sion, 
t In the House of Lords^ March 23, 1846. 
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liberal Protestants will feel inclined^ as they 
already have done^ to proceed to a certain 
extent in granting freedom and power to the 
Chorch of Rome^ but^ although they did not 
oppose the increased grant to Maynooth Col- 
lege, because it had become a matter of law, 
and of compact and good faith by law, fieri turn 
debuity factum valet — they will, while they 
rejoice that all persecution by penal enact- 
ment on account of certain tenets in religion 
is removed, resolve to do nothing thad will ex- 
tend and strengthen (as they suppose it will) 
the propagation of spiritual or ecdesastical error. 
They will not hear of the endowment of the 
Roman Catholic priesthood. But there will 
be great division in their party, for the Pro- 
testant Dissenters will not wholly act with the 
Protestant Churchmen, as proved by the reso- 
lutions of Dissenters passed at a meeting held 
in Crosby Hall, and by the opinions expressed 
in several of their petitions to Parliament. It is 
in vain that the Wesleyans are called upon to 
be mindful of the course Wesley would take, 
were that good man now on the earth ; aye, 
how be would combat to the last for the 
Church of Ireland — it is vain to tell Dis- 
senters to be aware how they may be gulled by 

VOI-. II, li 
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Rome's profession of liberal principles, until 
Mr. Shiel gets up to say, " We have supported 
you in obtaining your rights, will you not now 
support us in obtaining ours ?^' but how her 
real object all the while is to divide and con- 
quer, and, therefore, to encourage, for her own 
ends, all shapes of dissent from her unwearied 
and unmitigated foe — the Church of England. 
For this^ in other times, she has had her emis- 
saries in disguise, and placed her friars in Puri- 
tan pulpits, just to create confusion and dissatis- 
faction among the people, with a view to 
embarrass the Established Church. Thus 
Cummin, the Friar, was rewarded by the Pope 
in the sixteenth century for such service. 

Moreover, a large section of the Dissenters 
look upon such men as Dr. Bowring, T. S. 
Duncombe, &c., with others of no honoured 
or sanctified name, as their Parliamentary 
leaders— and, what is of more consequence, the 
liberal press of the country stands forth as a 
powerful opponent of Protestant views in this 
matter. Wherever a new Roman Catholic 
cathedral or chapel is to be built in England, 
there the Whig press publish its programme, 
there note its favourable circumstance, and 
laud the beauty of the sacred service, and 
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render to a Protestant public an analysis of the 
sermon : while the Conservatiye newspaper of 
the district is thought to be quite churlish and 
illiberal, and bigoted, if it throw out but a 
little word against the doctrines or doings of 
the Roman Catholic Church. Such are some 
of the difficulties Protestant Churchmen, who 
look up to such leaders as Sir R. Inglis and 
Mr. Plumptre, have to contend with. 

They in vain tell the Dissenters of the de- 
ceivableness which the Roman Church is prac- 
tising upon them ; they in vain say, " Oh, that 
you could see, as we have seen, the Massacre 
of St. Bartholomew's Day, painted on the Sala 
Borgia, the ante-hall to the Sistina and Paolina 
Chapels at Rome, thus commemorated on Papal 
walls, and by Papal command, as a merito- 
rious action ! And oh ! that you could feel 
how soon Rome would excommunicate you 
from that toleration and religious liberty you 
enjoy under the moderation of the Church of 
England!''* All is vain! and so there is a 

* We must not be forgetful, however, of the per- 
secutions the Roman Catholics have suffered ; and how, 
in the time of Henry VIII., there were ten thousand 
monasteries, churches, and religious houses destroyed 
in one year, and thus a hundred thousand religious 

L 2 
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divided opposition : one party is for destroying 
the union of the Protestsmt Church with the 

persons driven from their sacred duties, and exposed to 
the pleasures and temptations of the world. Which 
fact gave rise to the followinp^ distich : 

** Millia dena unus templorum sustulit annus, 
Quam timeo in poenas vix satis unus erit.'^ 

4 

Fifty of the Romanist Clergy were subjected to mar- 
tyrdom, and thirty-two more died in prison. Six 
eminent persons of the laity were put to death. Of 
those who fell a sacrifice to that tyrannical law which 
made it a capital offence to deny Henry YIII. supremacy 
over the Church, none were worthier men than John 
Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, and the renowned Sir 
Thomas More. Fisher was a Prelate, eminent for his 
learning and morals, yet was he thrown into prison, and 
scarcely allowed rags to cover him. Soon after, he was 
condemned and beheaded. 

Sir Thomas More was, incontestably, the first writer 
of the age in which he lived. He gave up the high 
ofiice of Chancellor, sooner than agree in the persecu- 
tion of the Church of Rome. He was a man of ex- 
cellent virtue, sanctified manners, and endued with 
great sweetness of disposition. No loss of revenues, 
and no intimtjkions of degradation could induce him 
to act contrary to the dictates of his righteous con- 
science I and bis was a memorable saying: " If a person 
answered one way, it would oonCoimd his soul; if 
another^ it would destroy his body." [In 
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Protestant State in Ireland; while the other 
says, we stick with all the resolution in onr 
power to the motto of ** Church and State •/* 
not adopting the theory of Hobbes, that the 

In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, thirty-one priests 
of the Romanist faith were put to death, and thirteen 
of the laity. Mary Queen of Scots was also killed in 
prison. 

For a description of the horrible tortures to which 
Roman Catholics were subjected by Protestants* there 
is a scarce work which may be consulted, and which 
is entitled, ''Theatrum Crudelitatum Hsereticorum, 
Nostri Temporis ;" Antwerpise. Apud Hadrianum Ha- 
berti. Anno, 1587. Cum Privelegio. 

If the cases in this book can be well authenticated, 
and the horrible details exhibited in the pictures sub* 
stantiated, it is surprising that the Roman Catholic book- 
sellers have not sent it forth in an English dress, 
especially as an antidote to the influence of "Fox's 
Book of Martyrs/' Although the cases of Antichris- 
tian persecution practised by Roman Catholics must 
greatly exceed those which are historically set down 
to Protestants, yet, we should be very careful how 
we bring accusations against parties, from the shedding 
of whose blood we are not ourselves altogether pure. 
Dryden saith : 

" That fiery Zuinglius first the affection bred. 
And meagre Calvin blest the nuptial bed." 

Mosheim gives an impartial character of the noble 
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Church and her religion should be mere crea« 
tures of the State ; neither subscribing in any 
degree to the views of BeUarmine and Ultra- 
Montane Romanists^ that the temporal power 
should be wholly dependent and subordinate ; 
but rather seek that wholesome alliance where- 
by the State^ as signified all through the Old 
Testament^ has cast her protection over and 
aided the Churchy while the Church has sought 
to educate in the true religion the multitudi-- 
nous subjects of the State ; neither one seeking 
to subjugate or enslave the other^ but the 
State aiding the Churchy and the Church ele- 
vating the State, in mutual harmony and happy 
compact. 

Let us now proceed to state the arguments 
on the other side : arguments which the Duke 
of Manchester and the National Society should 
be prepared to meet. 

and learned Zuinglius ; but states, " He attributed 
such an extensive power to the civil magistrate in 
ecclesiastical afiairs, as is quite inconsistent with the 
essence and genius of religion." Calvinj, alas! basely 
burned the Unitarian Servetus. 
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APPENDIX ON ANTICHRIST. 

The following extract is from a valuable book 
entitled, '^Discourses on the Prophecies re-^ 
lading to Antichrist/* by J. H. Todd, D.D. 
M.R.I.A., Rivington, 1840. Of course, the 
learned Divine's arguments and references can- 
not be given in this place ; but his work should 
be read by every one who takes an interest 
in the interpretation of these prophecies. This 
is an appropriate exhortation : " Let us not, 
therefore, seek to refute even Popery^ at the 
expense of truth, or to propound what we have 
reason to apprehend may be a false interpre- 
tation of the sacred word of 6od^ whatever 
polemical advantage it may seem to promise 
in our controversy with the Church of Rome. 
I am the more earnest in pressing upon you 
these views, in urging you to compare them 
diligently and dispassionately with the text of 
Holy Scripture, because I am persuaded, that 
by this unhappy turn of the controversy, the 
cause of truths and the progress of the Re- 
formation have greatly suffered. The labours 
and learning of our Protestant theologians, 
have been expended in the vain attempt to 
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reconcile a large and mysterious branch of 
prophecy to a pre-KKXiceived interpretation^ the 
offspring of controversial rancour and polemical 
debate. The sacred text has been handled in 
the belligerent spirit that counts all artifices 
lawful, all means of victory justifiable and 
right I historical facts have been misrepre- 
sented, the words of Scripture have been 
allegorized and irreverently explained away; 
and in the attempt to exaggerate Papal errors, 
in order to bring them more apparently within 
the terms of the prediction, their true charac- 
ter has been overloooked, and the fair and 
legitimate arguments, which can alone expose 
their falsehood, and silence or convince the 
advocates of them, have been forgotten or 
abandoned.'** 

And again : *^ Deeply and fatally in error, 
as 1 believe that Church (Romanist) to be, I 
cannot believe her to be apostate. It is, I 
think, tampering too much with the awful 
sacredness of truth to assert, tbat Christians 
of the Roman communion have lost ail fun- 
damental or essential doctrines of the fiuth 
once delivered to the Saints. On the contrary, 

* Pages 269, 270. 
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it is manifest to every one who has read the 
great Divines of that communion^ that the 
Roman Church, with all her deep corruptions, 
still maintains and inculcates the great essen- 
tial truths of our religion : that she still puts 
forward prominently, the great fundamental 
doctrines of the Trinity, the incarnation of the 
Lord, the fallen state of man, the necessity 
of grace, the resurrection of the dead, and the 
life of the world to come. Let us not suffer 
the rancour of controversy to exaggerate errors 
from which we shoidd rather seek to recover 
our fallen brethren, instead of denouncing them 
as apostates — children of perdition — ^followers 
of Antichrist/'* 

And ably he proceeds to point out the errors 
of Mede, Newton, Faber, &c., in their inter- 
pretations of the prophecies* 

With Dr. Todd fully agrees the late Dn 
Burton, Regius Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Oxford, a man whose opinions 
command the highest respect, and whose 
eulogy for deep research and knowledge is 
beyond my pen ; he says, ^^ I ought^ perhaps, 
to enter into an explanation why I do not 

« Pages 348, 349. 

L 8 
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follow the host of commentators who have 
referred the prophecy in 1 Tin>. iv. 1, &c., and 
in 2 Thes. ii. 1 — 12, to the errors of the Church 
of Rome. I can only say, that after giving the 
passage every consideration, I cannot see the 
smaUest probability of this being the right 
interpretation. If the prediction had begun to 
be accomplished before the death of St. John, 
the most bigoted adversary of Rome could 
hardly say, that the errors of that Church had 
shewn themselves so early. It is a much more 
convincing and much more tenable argument, to 
show that these errors were not then in being : 
and to prove — which might be proved even to 
demonstration — that the Church of Rome for 
some centuries had not even heard of its later 
corruptions.** 

Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, has written, " Good 
Protestants and bad Christians have so long 
talked nonsense, and more than nonsense on 
Popery and Christ, and Antichrist, that all 
chance of any improvement in the Irish Church 
seems removed by common consent.'* 

In the Houses of Parliament^ we have other 
speakers alluding to the term Antichrist, in 
addition to Sir Robert Peel. 

Lord John Russell said, ^ he could not but 
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deeply regret, that, on the part of the Dissen- 
ters as well as of members of the Church of 
England, so strong a feeling, I will add, so 
unjust a prejudice exists against the Roman 
Catholic religion, (loud cheers.) I say so, Sir, 
because I cannot but remember that at the 
time of the passing of the Catholic Relief Bill, 
miscalled Catholic Emancipation, the same 
statements were repeated that I find in these 
petitions, the same charges made, the same 
accusations preferred against the Catholic reli- 
gion, of idolatry and immorality, and Antichrist, 
and what not — statements that I shdl not 
repeat, as they are reproduced and recorded in 
these petitions/' And then his Lordship highly 
commended the temperate and unexclusive 
nature of the opposition to the Maynooth 
Grant offered by the Archbishops and Bishops 
in the House of Lords, who rested that oppo- 
sition only on political grounds. 

Lord John Manners said, ^^ With one grave 
assertion, which combined in inharmonious 
concert the grounds of opposition to the mea- 
sure on the part of all classes of the Dissen- 
ters, he had no concern. He meant that asser- 
tion^ that the Roman Catholic religion was the 
religion of Antichrist, and therefore that any 
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support given to the Collie of Maynooth was 
treason against Christianity. Those -who held 
that opinion were right in opposing^ and^ as no 
reasoning oould have any effect on those under 
the influence of sudi a conviction, he should 
pass from this consideration, contenting him- 
self with asserting that the Church of England 
imposed no such tremendous belief on its 
members/' 

The Bishop of Norwich, (Dr. Stanley,) 
described the nature of a work in which Roman 
Cathoiici were designated as infidels! and 
described as apostates from their faith and pro- 
fession ! *^ Their Lordships, too, would scarcely 
conceive it possible, that it had also been said, 
that the Right Hon. Baronet, (Sir R. Peel,) 
who had introduced this measure into P^lia- 
ment, had been denounced before a large 
audience by a reverend orator : he trusted for 
the sake of the Church of England, that he was 
a Dissenter^a« the very Antickrist who was 
revealed in the ApoealypBe ! Every denomina- 
tion," added the liberal-minded Bishop, 
^ claimed to itself the maximum of power, and 
granted to others the minimum of toleration ; 
and claiming and granting this, it had within 
itself the very spirit of Popery.'* 
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See also Palmer on the Church of Christ ; 
and Facts and Documents, by Rev. S. R. 
Maitland : also his letter to Rev. W. H. Mill, 
D.D. 

In a speech delivered by Bishop Horsley in 
the House of Lords, July 10th, 1800, he speaks 
of the Roman Catholic priests, of monks, and 
nuns, who came here '^ to find shelter from the 
fury of Antichrist in a foreign land :'' meaning 
the French Revolution. Vol. ii. p. 70. 

The celebrated Jones of Nayland takes the 
same view in an admirable Sermon on the 
'' Man of Sin,'' and describes the awful state of 
things during the French Revolution, '^ when 
instead of the sacred right of government, we 
find the sacred right of insurrection'' as being 
of the spirit of Antichrist ; and he states, that 
Ae ^^ Apostacy from the mouth of an Apostle, 
must signify nothing but an apostacy from the 
Christian faith and worship." Theological and 
Miscellaneous Works of William Jones, M. A. 
Vol. IV. Ser. 15, p. 224, &c. 
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PART 11. 
THB ARGUMENT FOB ENDOWMENT. 

Such will be the opinions, as stated in our 
first part^ of the vast mass of the Protestant 
Christians of the United Kingdom, and while 
many men who hold such opinions will also 
entertain insuperable objections to any further 
payment or endowment of the Church of 
Rome, as may be contemplated in these days, 
others will not possess the same scruples, but 
will rather avow an opinion that the Church 
of Rome may be paid, and yet (as we have 
hinted before) her increase of adherents may 
be by no means regulated by her augmentation 
of State revenue. 

Many very good and enlightened men, with 
no tendencies in their minds to Romanism, 
will argue in this manner. First, they will say, 
it is our duty to see that justice be impartially 
administered to Ireland — in some cases, with- 
out regard to religious differences : in other 
cases, with especial regard to such differences. 
This Church case of course comes under the 
latter predicament. And in this there is no 
equal justice to all, or more, there is no 
semblance of any approach to justice. For 
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what is the stern fact? A small portion of 
the Christian Church is endowed^ while the 
large and vastly preponderating portion of the 
Christian Church in that land is wholly with- 
out endowment. There is in Ireland a popula- 
tion of eight millions, of which seven millions 
are of the Roman Catholic religion^ and the 
remaining one million are of various kinds of 
Protestants: now the seven millions receive 
spiritual instruction firom priests who are de- 
pendant upon the voluntary gifts of their flocks, 
and who have to beg their uncertain income 
from the cabins of the poorest people on the 
face of the earth. On the other hand, the one 
million are endowed in main part, for the Pro- 
testant Established Church received the tithes 
of the land : and the Dissenters from the Es- 
tablished Church are favoured with a large 
annual grant. Thus is the Protestant Church 
in Ireland in an anomalous position. There 
is nothing at all approaching this inequality 
throughout Europe, America, or in India and 
our colonies. It stands alone, as an isolated 
fact : with no precedent or contemporary in- 
stance of the same kind. It is in vain to say 
that the Protestants are possessed of the larger 
amount of property, for it is not with acres of 
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land^ or brick and mortar, and timber trees, 
that religion has to do, but with living 
men. Seven millions of souls day by day 
behold themselves degraded, while the one 
million are elevated into the ascendant. Can 
these former be expected to look upon the 
latter with an eye of love and brotherhood ; or 
to regard with complacency the government 
which orders and sanctions this imparalleled 
state of things : aggravated, as they must be, 
by the recollection that once this property was 
their own, and that now it is transferred to those 
who are inimical to that whieh they hold as 
nearest and dearest to their hearts — ^namely, 
their religion; that very religion which the 
forefathers of their opponents imposed upon 
their forefathers, or which the forefathers of 
both the present parties once held ? 

Well; we have the fact established beyond 
all doubt, that in Ireland, a country under the 
British Government, the vast majority of the 
people are not placed on a footing with a favoured 
minority. The question next occurs, how does 
this happen ? How can it be justly so ordered ? 
Why, sfiy the opponents of Roman Catholi- 
cism, the vast majority are under the pro- 
fession of an impure and superstitious religion. 
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while the minority are under the profession of 
a pure and true one : and we of the true will 
not pay for the maintenance and propagation 
of the untrue. This is an intelligible answer, 
and it conveys to the mind a straightforward 
reason. Let us, then, on this very answer 
establish a few questions which very naturally 
occur. We will waive at this time the question 
of right and wrong, truth or error, although 
very many persons will be slow to believe that 
those who build their faith cm the free exercise 
of private judgment, and who are themselves 
far from being a united body of tliinkers even 
upon essential articles of betief, have very good 
ground for placing their opinion in the right, 
and those of their adversaries in tibe wrong : 
but rather, with the supposition, and allowance, 
that your adversaries are in error, we ask you 
this question, and to it we have a right to 
expect a direct an unequivocal answer. The 
question is this : how can you support with State 
payment in one part of the globe those very 
errors and superstitions to which in another 
part of the globe you refuse all aid and counte- 
nance ? Let Sir Robert Inglis, one who is in 
favour with all parties as a thoroughly honest 
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and conscientious man and politician^ answer 
this question. It is a fact capable of every 
proof, that the opponents of State payments to 
the Roman Catholic majority in Ireland do 
grant State payments to Roman Catholic 
priests in other countries under the British 
Government, and even where the Roman Ca^ 
tholic population are in a minority. The 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Quebec receives 
£1,000 per annum from the British Govern^* 
ment : and by the same Government the Roman 
Catholic Bishops of Newfoundland and New 
South Wales are also paid. Throughout Ca- 
nada, at Malta, Trinidad, the Mauritius, British 
Guiana, St. Luda, Gibraltar, Australia, &c., 
the Roman Catholic religion is supported by 
the British State. How can this be done in 
comparatively insignificant colonies, as some 
are, and yet Ireland be neglected? Ireland, 
where the preponderance of population alone 
calls for justice, and for equal measures at 
the very least ? 

Let us add, that the Marquis of Wellesley 
founded a Hindoo and Mahommedan college 
in India, and appropriated ample funds for the 
support of its Professors. The East India 
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Company have given ^S^OOO for the erection of 
a Roman Catholic Chapel at Surat, at Bombay^ 
at Bangola^ and other places : and, indeed, a 
liberal allowance was made invariably, when- 
ever sufficient numbers were found to form 
a congregation, to sustain the various religions 
of the people : and the father of Sir R. Inglis, 
who was a Director of the East India Com- 
pany, most zealously promoted this distribution 
of funds. As province after province was added to 
the dominion of England in India, the religion 
of the people was not only not interfered with, 
but the funds that were found devoted to 
the specific purposes of those religions were 
continued to them. Shall a British Company 
(hardly different from a British Government, 
and surely the Government would do the 
same) support Mahommedanism and Hindoo- 
ism, even sanction observances during the 
feast and procession of Juggernaut, and shall 
EngUsh Christians refuse to countenance and 
support the great professing portion of Christen- 
dom? 

The King of Hanover, it is said, and certainly 
his Majesty is a firm Protestant, pays the 
Roman Catholic Bishops in Hanover 4,000 
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dollars per annum: endows Roman Catholic 
seminaries^ and has a Roman Catholic ambas* 
sador at the Court of Rome. As bearing on 
this matter, too, it may be stated, that Parlia- 
ment, in 1844, voted £13,000 for collies in 
Scotland, a part to be paid to Presbyterian 
Professors ol Divinity : £179300 to the Church 
of Scotland : and to three Presbyterian acade* 
mies in the north of Ireland, unth Divinity 
Professors, £2,700 a year. In the cdonies, 
the money of the State is paid to the Scotdi 
Church and several other sects: and at the 
Cape of Good Hope, a Wesleyan cha])el ; in 
Jamaica, a Baptist chapel and a Jewish ayna- 
gogue receive assistance from the public funds. 
In Ireland, the well known regium donum, a 
grant to Presbyterian dissenters, is very con- 
siderable. 

These remarks in regard to Sectarian pay- 
ments are made, because they sore to show 
that we pay to error, mitigated error it may be, in 
other forms than that of Romanist ; so tiiiat the 
principle of standing purely to the non-payment 
of the propagation of error is not maintained : 
and because it is the more galling to the Roman 
Catholics, whose Church is an ancient one. 
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holding all the essential truths of Christianity, 
whidi some of the paid sectaries do not,* to 
behold mere upstart religious societies caressed 
and strengthened by the State. This may be 
gathered from the spirit of a speech of Mr. 
Shiel. ^^ It had been forcibly and truly said/' 
observed the honourable member for Dun- 
garvon^ ^^ tiiat the dignity of the ruler in some 
degree diminished the baseness of the slave. 
But after having been deprived of their own le- 
gislative institutions ; after having been deprived 
of the right of self-government, that right the 
resumption of which it was merely natural that 
seven millions of men shoidd aspire to — he 
asked, were they to be transferred from the 
domination of the English aristocracy to the 
domination of sects — to the domination of the 
Moravians, of the Baptists, of the Wesleyan 
Methodists, and of any other similar sect 
whose fiinaticism might be excited upon this 
<piestion ? He had no hesitation in saying that 
this was a debasement to which Ireland would 
not submit — there would be found in Ireland 
men who would consider death to be much 
better than submission to any such ignominy." 

♦ TTle Remonstrant Synod of Ulster, &c., who are 
Arians. 
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This was spoken with reference to the numerous 
dissenting petitions of 1845, and it was received 
with loud cheers; and Mr. (yConnell,* and 

* A letter was read from a repeal warden in England, 
stating that most of the Irish labourers on the Carlisle 
railway had refused to contribute to the funds of the 
Repeal Association, on the ground that Mr. O'Connell 
had greatly offended them by his denunciations of rib- 
bonism. Mr. O'Connell took occasion, upon this very 
suspicious piece of intelligence, to repeat his expressions 
of the most decided condemnation of the abhorrence of 
ribbonism. He next took up the subject of the proposed 
statues in the new Houses of Parfiament. He repeated 
his feelings of detestation towards the memory of the 
usurper, Cromweil ; and then proceeded to enter his pro- 
test against, statues being erected in honour of Bacon, 
who was a corrupt judge — of Wickliffe, who first taught 
the people of England to deny the " Real Presence " — 
of John Knox, whom Dr. Johnson has called the " ruf- 
fian of the Reformation," and whom he (Mr. O'Connell) 
would call an "unmitigated rufiian." As soon should 
they erect a statue to " Dick Turpin." (Laughter.) He 
came lastiy to John Wesley, who had changed his religion 
a dozen times, and always pronounced the religion which 
he had left a damnable one. (Laughter.) He courted a 
lady in South Carolina, and, because she refused to 
marry him, he excommunicated her. He (Mr. O'Connell) 
would say that she got off cheap. (Laughter.) He had 
no wish to do the Dissenters any harm ; on the contrary, 
when their enfranchisement was concerned, he had acted 
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Mr. Wyse,* have also used strong language in 
opposition to the Dissenters of England. But 

with decision in their fayour. He would say, however, 
that the Methodists were the most unmitigated, and 
immitigahle of persecutors, and, with a Pope of their 
own at their head, one Mr. '' Jahes Bunting"— (Laughter) 
— there was no sort of virulence which they did not 
exhibit. 

* Mr. Wyse repeated his assertion that Dens was not 
read at Maynooth ; and as to the fact of ultra-montane 
doctrines being taught there» he denied the fact upon 
the authority of the professors themselves. It was one 
thing that a certain book was read at a college, and that 
all the doctrines contained therein were taught. (Hear, 
hearO As to the false doctrines taught by Protestant 
writers, he had expressed his readiness to quote passages 
from Luther and from others, down to the present day, 
which were quite as objectionable as those which had 
been read by the honourable member for Kent. If the 
House wished, he was prepared to do so at the present 
moment. (Loud cries of "No, no," and " Read, read." 
[The honourable member then read a passage from 
Luther's writings, on the subject of Free-will. It alto- 
gether denied the fr«e agency of mankind, and concluded 
by likening free-will to a horse. " If God rode upon it, 
it went as God would have it, if the Devil, as the Devil 
would have." The honourable member also read an ex- 
tract from the writings of Mr. Hill, a follower of Wesley 
— ^a commentary on the above — pointing out, in very 
strong language, the absurdity of man's free agency. 
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let the main question be answered— why do 
our British legislators grant State payment to 
the Roman Catholic Churches in the colonies, 
and refuse it to the Roman Catholic Church in 
Ireland? It is rain to say that policy and 
expediency call for these payments in the 
colonies, and that we must pay the Roman 
Catholics in Malta or run the risk of losing 
our trade in the Mediterranean : in Trinidad, 
because we hare apprehensions about sugar: 
in Newfoundland, because we will not hazard 
the loss of whale and cod-fish ; or in Canada 
because we may hear of insurrection. No^ it 
is poUcy and expediency^ the pdicy of justice 
too, to aid the Rcunan Catholic Church in 
Ireland : and not to be reduced to that ridicu- 
lous position, as has been observed by a leading 
Statesman,^ of saying to the people of Ireland, 

but the low tone in which the passages were read pre- 
vented us from hearing their precise words. It contained, 
among others, the following obsecvationfi :— '' My sins 
maybe displeasing to God« but my person is always 
acceptable unto him." *' Murder aad adultery do not 
hurt the children of the elect, but rather work for their 
good." '' Those sins which are damning in the heart of 
Pagans, are but spots upon God's children." 
* Marquis of Lanadowne. 
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^ conduct yourselves well, commit no crimes, 
and we still refuse you any permanent endow- 
ment for your clergy ; but commit a crime, do 
something that will transport and get you sent 
to New Holland, and then the State will assist 
you with an establishment, and enable you and 
others to be instructed in the religion which 
you profess/' # 

But, it may be said, that Parliament has 
made grants of the money of the State in 
favour of the Roman Catholic Church. This 
is perfectly true — Parliament has done so : and, 
therefore, as a second argument, we call on 
Parliament to work out a principle that it has 
sanctioned ; for the principle of non-endow- 
ment of error has been abandoned. First, as 
regards education. In the year 1806, a Com- 
mission was appointed on this matter, and their 
Report was printed in the year 1812. In that 
Report these words occur — ^^ We have applied 
our efforts to the framing of a system which, 
whilst it shall afford opportunities of education 
to every description of the lower classes of the 
people, may at the same time, by keeping clear 
of all interference with the particular reliffiotis 
tenets of any, induce the whole to receive its 
benefits as one united body under one system^ 

VOL. II. M 
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and in the same eetMishment!^ Ancl its further 
expressions are still more repmrkable ^nd 
pointed : ^^ We conceiye t^is to b^ of e9sential 
importance in every new establishment for the 
education of the lower classes in Irelanjda and 
we yenture to express our opinioi^^ iM no 
plauy however wisely ^nd carefully coQt^ved in 
other respects, can be called into effectual 
execution in that country, unless it be ex- 
pressly avowed and clearly understood a$ Us 
leading principle^ that no attempt shaU be made 
to influence or disturb the particular religious 
tenets of any sect or description qf people.'* To 
this Report are appended the signatures of th^ 
Protestant Primate of Ireland, the Protestant 
Archbishop of Cashel, the Dean pf Kilt^loe, 
Doctor Elrington, and Mr« I^slie Foster, 

In the year 1824, a Commission on the same 
subject was appointed, and their Report was 
printed in 182|S. Its leading members were 
Mr. Franjdand Xiewis, Baron Foster, Mr. 
Blake, and Mr. Glascock. They reported, in 
like manner, that schools should be established 
for the purpose of giving children of all reli- 
gious persuasions such useful instruptipn as 
they were severally capable or dejsirpus of 
receiving, without any interference with th^ir 
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religious belief; and they recommend that 
religious instruction should be given to Pro- 
testants and Roman Catholics^ not jointly^ but 
separately. In the year 1828, a Committee of 
the House of Commons sat on this, same 
matter, to which were referred the Reports of 
1812 and 1826. A summary of their Report 
may be given in the words of a letter from 
Lord Stanley to the Duke of Leinster, in 1831 • 
*^ In 1828/' says his Lordship, " a Committee 
of the House^ to which were referred the 
various Reports of Commissioners of Educa- 
tion, recommended a system to be adopted, 
which should afford, if possible, combined lite- 
rary and separate religious education, and 
should be capable of being aofar adapted to the 
views of the different religions in Ireland, as to 
render it, in truths a system of national educa- 
tion for the poorer classes of the community .^^ 
The letter goes on at length, to say, that the 
success of the undertaking must depend on the 
character of the individuals who comprised the 
Board, and the security offered to the country 
that there would be no interference with the 
peculiar tenets of any denomination of Chris- 
tians. Again, in the year 1830, a Committee 
was appointed, and that Committee reported 

M 2 
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that they had received much evidence of im- 
portance on the subject of education, and they 
expressed their hope that no further time might 
be lost in giving the public the benefit of the 
expensive and protracted inquiries of 1806, 
1812, 1826, and particularly the suggestions of 
the Committee of 1828. In the following year 
(1831) the present system of national education 
in Ireland was established, and in 1845, a 
Report from the Commissioners of the Board 
of National Education in Ireland was pre- 
sented to the House of Commons by Sir James 
Graham, in which the principle on which the 
educational plan rested was stated with brevity 
and clearness : ^^ The principle of this Board 
is, and has been from the beginning, that the 
national schools be open alike to children of all 
denominations; and that, accordingly, no child 
shall be required to be present at any reli^ous 
instructions or exercises of which the parents 
or guardians disapprove ; and that opportunity 
be given to all the children to receive separately, 
and at particular periods, such instruction as 
their parents or guardians shall provide/' It 
is well known what a vast amount of oppo- 
sition^ was raised to this national plan of educa- 

* A singular story was once told to Dr. Arnold by the 
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tion, and yet upwards of four hundred thousand 
children are participating in. its benefits, and 

present Archbishop of Dublin, (Dr. Wh&teley), in the 
presence of a friend of mine, at Rugby. During the 
height of the opposition to the National Plan of Educa- 
tion for Ireland, a Member of the House of Commons, 
in order to show how the priesthood were getting the 
system under their control, asserted that in one town in 
Ireland, the only approach to the new National School 
was through a door behind the altar of the Roman 
Catholic chapel. This assertion created a great sensa- 
tion, " And I was determined," said Dr. Whatdey, " to 
yisit the identical town mentioned, and see if these 
things were so. I reached the town, and thought the 
shortest and most direct way would be to call on the 
Roman Catholic priest, and request to be permitted to 
inspect any space near the altar, and at the same time 
mention the report. I was a little staggered," continued 
the Archbishop, "when in walking down the town, I 
perceived a board at the turn of one of the streets, which 
I knew to be a long way from the Roman Catholic 
chapel, with the words inscribed. 'The way to the 
National School ;' however, I passed on, and did as I at 
first intended. Judge the surprise of the Roman Catholic 
priest — but it was no surprise to me — to find the whole 
a wilful fabrication, (for it was actually conveyed in let- 
ters from Ireland to the English Member), and very 
soon I discovered that the National School was situated 
quite at a different part of the town to that in which the 
chapel was located, and that the awful 'little door,' 
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not a Ukelihood exists of its meeting with other 
than admirable success. Surely in this very 
system, a Roman Catholic endowment principle 
may be at once discerned. 

But not only in education for the poorer 
classes of the people of Ireland has the principle 
ofnon-endowment of Roman Cathohc error been 
yielded by the British Parliament, but actually a 
Roman Cathohc college is estabhshed for the 
education of those who are to become Roman 
Cathohc priests. Here we see all the most bi- 
goted tenets and practices of the Roman Church 
substantially supported by the funds of the 
State; and when this is done, what is the 
difference, in the abstract principle, between 
this endowment and the general endowment of 
the Roman Cathohc priesthood? Clearly, 
there is no difference — the principle is yielded. 
Lord John Russell stated this much in his 
speech on the later Maynooth grant, delivered 
April 18th, 1845 ; for his Lordship says : 
^^ Although I am far from saying that if we 
agree to it (the increased vote for Maynooth), 
we should go still further, and endow the 
Roman Cathohc Church in Ireland, I do think 

through which the children were said to be smuggled^ 
existed only in the statement of the erring informant." 
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the position advanced by the Right Honorable 
member for Newark (Mr. Gladstone), that the 
vote given in support of this question precludes 
opposition to that further project^ is almost^ 
if not quite, incontf overtible.'^ In the speech 
of Mr. Gladstone, as above referred to^ he had 
said : '^ There could be no doubt that the Bill 
(Maynootb Gi'ant Bill), though it did not 
decide the question of the payment of the 
Roman Catholic clergy, did most emphatically 
and conclusively decide the religious objection 
to that measure.'^ This declaration was re- 
ceived by loud cheering from the liberal party ; 
and Mr. Sharman Crawford afterwards made 
the apposite remark as regarded the Roman 
Catholic scruples about receiving what their 
opponents might ere long be offering. ^^ Some 
thought," said the Honorable Member, " that 
this grant would not lead to further conces- 
sions, because that the Roman Catholic clergy 
would not accept any endowment from the 
State ; but he thought differently, and he did 
not see why, if they accepted the present^ they 
should refme any future and more extended 
endowment.^^ 

In addition to educational grants, let us 
thirdly state, that there are other Parliamentary . 
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bills which recognize the support of the Roman 
Catholic religion. Let ]^s mention what is 
popularly known by the title of the Charitable 
Bequests Bill. This measure sanctions and 
encourages the endowment of Roman Catholic 
priests, and the erection of Roman Catholic 
chapels. Under that bill, ten commissioners 
are appointed ; five of them are Roman Catho- 
lics, and there is a Roman Catholic secretary, 
the whole expense being paid out of the public 
funds. Any landed proprietor (Roman Catho- 
lic or Protestant) can bequeath lands for the 
endowment of Roman Catholic chapels, and 
supporting and maintaining Roman Catholic 
priests. Even the Mortmain Act is repealed 
as regards the operation of this Bill — that 
Mortmain Act, which still prevails in England. 
Sir Robert Peel, in a speech on the Maynooth 
Bill, stated his opinion that the Charitable 
Bequests Bill had a greater bearing on the 
ulterior question of the general endowment of 
the priesthood than even the Maynooth Bill 
itself. The honourable Baronet said, when 
pressed on the subject, '^ I think that the Act 
of last session had a more material bearing on 
the question. I think that Act, by which you 
appointed a Board to facilitate the endowment 
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of Roman Catholic Bishops and Ministers, and 
the building of Roman Catholic chapels, had a 
much more material bearing on the principle 
of religion, (as regarded further endowment), 
than an Act to make permanent the grant to 
Maynooth/' We might pursue this subject 
further, by asking if there was not a large 
amount of revenue applied to the purposes of 
the Roman Catholic population of Ireland in 
the Church Temporalities Bill ? And was not 
the abolition of Church Cess, and the peculiar 
application of its revenues, pregnant with the 
same intention ? 

But, can we shew, in the fourth place, any 
instance of direct appointment at home of 
Roman Catholic priests for the Roman Catholic 
purposes of the priestly office? Yes — for 
Roman Catholic ministers are appointed in jails, 
workhouses, and military hospitals. These 
appointments are sanctioned by the Govern- 
ment, and the public opinion of the country. 

In the fifth place. Parliament has passed a 
Socinian Endowment Bill, and surely the Soci- 
nians differ more widely from the Church of 
England, the Wesleyans, and other sects, 
than the Roman Catholics. Certainly in this 
case, as in the matter of Presbyterian grants, 

M 3 
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before noticed, the principle of not counte- 
nancing the propagation of religious error is 
strikingly abandoned. 

In the sixth place, are we not bound to sup- 
port the Roman Catholic religion by the express 
expectation held out at the time of the Union 
between Great Britain and Ireland? Many 
historical facts assure us of this— *namely, that 
there were expectations held out in regard to 
the endowment of the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood which have never yet been reahzed. Lord 
John Russell feels this so strongly, that his 
Lordship has said, " Either you must say, * we 
are here ready to fulfil our compact with you, the 
people of Ireland, not only to the letter, but in 
the spirit, and with all the kindness, and 
affection, and regard which we entertain to our 
own countrymen ;' or we must say, * our reli- 
gious opinions do not allow us to act towards 
you as you desire. We renounce the compact 
entered into with you. We give you back your 
own legislation. Decide for yourselves.* This 
dilemma is one from which we cannot escape. 
If we insist on our religious principles, we 
must dissolve the Union; if we resolve to 
maintain the Union, we must resolve also to 
consider the Roman Catholic people of Ireland 
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in the same relation to us as we do the Protes- 
tant population of this country." Yes, when 
in the Act of Union we agreed to give equal 
rights and liberties to Irishmen as to English- 
men, and since Ireland may emphatically be 
called a Roman Catholic nation, we at once 
conceded the principle of non-endowment of 
what we may justly in our own consciences 
conceive to be religious error. 

This principle we cannot recal. No one will 
deny to Lord John Russell the possession of 
ample ability, experience, and moral courage. 
Yet his Lordship observes, in regard to the 
numerous petitions presented against the May- 
nooth grant being enlarged and made perpe- 
tual, ^^ I think if we said, with the petitions, 
that we coidd not countenance or support a 
religion from which we differ, tJui effect would 
be enormous. To judge of that effect, you must 
push it to its extreme conclusion. You must 
go beyond Ireland— you must go to the colo- 
nies, and you must extend your rigid rule to a 
point which, in a feio years^ would shake the 
fimndatiom of this empire to their centre.*^ 

The question of endowment or payment of 
the Roman Catholic clergy of Ireland being 
reduced to a matter of expediency only, it is 
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now a farther question both as to the policy 
and the manner of endowment or payment. 
The immense majority of the Roman Catholic 
population of Ireland at once points out the 
policy, on the principles of Paley, of making 
the Roman Catholic Church at least an Esta« 
blished Church of that country. Where two 
great religious parties were contending for 
establishment, only necessity, in his opinion, 
should allow us to aid the one in preference to 
the other, and to impose religious tests, the 
necessity of putting an end to the contest by 
no other way. But here, in this case, the 
parties are not nearly balanced ; for there is a 
great party, and a little one. And the great 
obstacle in the way of expediency is now, we 
may safely aver, utterly removed,* and we may 
be free to act in accordance with .Paley's 
opinion, when he says,t " If the members of 
the Romish Church, for the most part, adhere 
to the interests, or maintain the right, of a fo- 
reign pretender to the croum of these kingdoms : 
and if there be no way of distinguishing those 
who do from those who do not retain such dan- 

* Moral Philosophy, vol. ii. sec. 6, page 342. 
t By the extinction of the Stuart family, and the 
reduced political condition of the Pope* 
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gerous prejudices^Government is well warranted 
in fencing out the whole sect from situations of 
trust and power. But, even in this example, it 
is not to Popery that the laws object, but to 
Popery as the mark ofJacobitism : an equivocal, 
indeed, and fallacious mark, but the best, and, 
perhaps, the only one, that can be devised. 
But then it should be remembered, that as the 
connexion between Popery and Jacobitism, 
which is the sole cause of suspicion, and the 
sole justification of those severe and jealous 
laws which have been enacted against the pro- 
fessors of that religion, was accidental in its 
origin, so probably it will be temporary in its 
duration ; and that these restrictions ought not 
to continue one day longer* than some visible 
danger renders them necessary to the preserva- 
tion of public tranquillity/' Well, these have 
been removed, tardily enough, long after all 
'^ visible danger" had ceased from Jacobitism : 
but surely it must be more galling to a Roman 
Catholic to behold himself placed in an inferior 
situation, on account of his religion, rather than 
in respect of a political principle which he must 
have known could not be palatable to the ruling 
powers of the day. 

* See the Speeches of Bishop Horsley and Edmund 
Burke. 
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Again, observes Paley, *^ If Popery and Pro- 
testantism were permitted to dwell quietly 
together. Papists might not become Protestants 
(for the name is commonly the last thing that 
is changed), but they would become more 
enlightened and informed ; they would by little 
and httle incorporate into their creed many of 
the tenets of Protestantism, as well as imbibe 
a portion of its spirit and moderation." This 
is the very thing needed in Ireland, this is the 
state of things in Austria, in Bavaria, in France, 
in Saxony, in Prussia, in Holland, and in 
Hanover ; but before we can reap the blessed 
fruit of antagonistic Churches, as regards expo- 
sitions of doctrine, walking in peace and mode- 
ration, we must utterly take away all decided 
causes of irritation and offence, and place each 
on something like an equality of favour, respect, 
and regard. 

Let the words of Bishop Horsley be also 
given, and they have reference, it will be seen, 
not only to political safety, but to an imwar- 
ranted notion that Roman Catholics regard not 
the sanctity of an oath, or practice some ini- 
quitous reservation. *' My Lords, I do not 
hold that there is any thing in the Roman 
Catholic religion at variance with the principles 
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of loyalty. I do not believe that any Roman 
Catholic of this country^ at the present day, 
thinks himself at liberty not to keep faith with 
heretics j not bound by his oaths to a Protes- 
tant government, or that the Pope can release 
him from the obligation of his oath of allegiance 
to his Sovereign. The questions upon these 
points which were some years since proposed 
to foreign universities, and to the faculties of 
divinity abroad, and the answers that were 
returned which a noble Earl (Albermarle) this 
evening read in his place, were no news to me ; 
I had a perfect knowledge of the questions 
proposed, and the answers returned ; in which 
these abominable principles were most expU- 
citly and unanimously reprobated by the learned 
bodies to which the questions were propounded ; 
and I am persuaded, that the Roman Catho- 
lics of this country are sincere in their disa- 
vowal and abjuration of those pernicious 
maxims.^ 

^^ I hold, that the Roman Catholics of this 
country are dutiful and loyal subjects of His 
Majesty ; and I think them as well entitled to 
every thing that can be properly called tolera- 
tion, and to every indulgence which can be 

* Speech delivered May 13th» 1805. 
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extended to them with safety to the principles 
of our constitution, as many of those who do us 
the honour to call themselves our Protestant 
brethren ; the Roman Catholics^ indeed, differ- 
ing less from us in essential points of doctrine, 
and in church discipline, than many of them/'* 
Yes ; the man who puts ** the Son of Mary 
upon a level only with the son of Sophronisca 
who acknowledges in our Lord Jesus Christ 
nothing more than the Socrates of Jerusalem,'^ 
these men^ with those who, in the Bishop's 
words, are '^ the common enemies of the 
Christian name,'' are to be combated with 
rather than the Roman Catholic who holds all 
the essential doctrines of Christianity. And of 
opposition to the Romanist religion, even the 
uncompromising Protestant Bishop Hall could 
say, " For this particular they have not well 
heeded that charitable profession of zealous 
Luther, ** nos fatemur,'' &c. ** We profess," 
saith he, " that under the Papacy there is much 
Christian good, yea, all, &c. I say, more- 
over, that under the Papacy is true Christianity 
yea, the very kernel of Christianity .''f 

* So also in regard to the Maynooth books, see the 
Report of the Committee of 1827. 

t Bishop Hall, Old Religion. Introduct. Sect. i. vol. 
IX., p. 312.— Oxford, 1837. 
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We may take it for granted that all idea of 
religion being supported throughout the nation 
on the Voluntary Principle is quite abandoned ; 
and, indeed, it has never been entertained but 
by a few enthusiasts, and persons of a certain 
political class who are politically hostile to the 
Church Establishment. That the compulsory 
principle of support to a national establishment 
is strictly in accordance with Scriptural regu- 
lation, has been ably proved by Professor Lee, 
Rev. Hugh Mc Neile, and others, and the 
objections of Dri Pye Smith, Dr. Wardlaw, Mr. 
Burnett,* &c., completely refuted. But, inde- 
pendently of the Scriptural lawfulness of the 
matter, wise and prudent men, even of the 
liberal caste of politics, do not seem to think 
that the Voluntary System could answer, and 
there seems a general agreement with Paley, 
that, under this system as a sole one (for the 
Church of England practises the Voluntary 
System to a great and successful extent), 
preaching, in time, would become a mode of 



t€ 



* See Professor Lee's Controversy with Dr^ Pye 
Smith ; Mc Neile's Lectures on the Church of England* 
page 74, &c. See also Letters on the Voluntary System^ 
by Rev. S. Maitiand ; Essays on the Church, by a Lay- 
man. 
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begging. With what sincerity, or with what 
dignity, can a preacher dispense the truths of 
Christianity, whose thoughts are perpetually 
solicited to the reflection how he may increase 
his subscription. Moreover, a little experience 
of the disposition of the common people will in 
every country inform us, that it is one thing to 
edify them in Christian knowledge, and another 
to gratify their taste for vehement impas- 
sioned oratory ; that he, not only whose success, 
but whose subsistence, depends upon collecting 
and pleasing a crowd, must resort to other arts 
than the acquirement and communication of 
sober and profitable instruction.^^* He then 
goes on to state the misery of being under bon- 
dage to tyrannical and insolent directors, so 
opposed to the virtuous love of independency, 
and of the depravation of character it must 
produce, till " it would be found impossible to 
engage men of worth and ability in so pfeca- 
rious and humiliating a profession." Now we 
know that the Voluntary Principle, on the tes- 
timony of Angell James, and others,t has been 

* Moral Philosophy, Vol. ii. Book vi , page 312» 
&c. 

t See Essays on the Church. By a Layman— Seeley» 
page 165, &c., &c. 
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productive of very much of this predicted ca- 
lamity ; we see it, even in a less repulsive and 
slavish degree, in our own Episcopal Chapels ; 
and certainly, as regards the Roman Catholic 
religion, so dependent on the Voluntary Princi- 
ple in Ireland, its working is any thing but 
satisfactory : and, indeed, the whole system of 
mendicant orders of Preachers in the Roman 
Church has ever proved the truth of such sen- 
timents as Paley has uttered. Lord Campbell 
has recently taken Paley's view, for he has 
said in the 0ouse of Lords : ^' With respect to 
the Voluntary Principle, he was one of those 
who did not place great reliance on the Volun- 
tary Principle. He thought that it was the 
duty of the State to provide for the religious 
instruction of all persons under its government. 
This could not be done by the Voluntary Prin- 
ciple. He disapproved of the Voluntary Prin- 
ciple, for he thought that a clergy should not be 
made apprehensive of aU unpopularity ;* and 



* Mr. Ward, M.P., in alluding to the Voluntary Prin- 
ciple, asked, in the House of Commons, " What did it 
do in Ireland ? What did it do in the United States ?" 
He then read an extract from a speech of Lord John 
Russell's, which was to the effect that " in the United 
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that they should be placed in the best condition 
to perform their duties in the most useful and 
efficient manner.^' Lord Monteagle has said : ^' I 
must enter my protest against any affirmation of 
the Voluntary Principle, in any shape or mo- 
dification whatever. When gentlemen can shew 
me that the country at large can be defended ; 
that the army and navy can be supported ; or 
the administration of justice maintained, on 
Voluntary Principle; then, and not till then, 
will I consent to leave religion to be so sup- 
ported.^' Mr. Macaulay has also spoken out 

States there were ministers of various reli^ous sects 
who were supported by the Voluntary Principle; yet 
eyen by those men was the cruel, unchristian, and ac- 
cursed system of slavery upheld. And why was this ? 
Because they were dependent upon the popular voice for 
their maintenance. Now this could not be the case, if 
they were placed in a position that would make them 
independent of their flocks." 

Aptly with the above, does Mr. Gladstone write in an 
able work : " Endowment does but ill harmonise with the 
very nature of dissent, because it introduces something of 
independence into the religious institution itself, and libe- 
rates it, at least in part, from the dominion of those 
successive wills which are too apt to revel in its absolute 
control." — The State in its Relations with the Church. 
Chap. III. page 108. 
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strongly against the Voluntary System^ and 
chiefly on the ground that although it might 
provide religion for the rich man, it would be 
ineffective as regards the poor : ^' That was 
one objection/* he says, " to the Voluntary 
Principle, that it imposed this burden on the 
poor man ; whereas a religious establishment 
did not in reality exist for the exculsive use of 
the Duke or Earl, or the rich city merchant, 
but for the religious instruction of all classes 
of the community.^ Certainly, of the Church 
Establishment only, can it be said, that the 
Gospel is provided without money and without 
price; that it is essentially and emphatically 
the poor man's Church; because even tithes 
are not paid out of the landlords, or the tenants, 
pockets, inasmuch as they have not belonged 
to the former for many hundreds of years, and 
never have belonged, or could belong, to the 
latter. Neither do they tend to raise the price 
of produce, and thus bear on the consumer. 
In short, no one feels the payment of tithe, 
because no one pays it, as it were, of his own."*^ 

* For an extended view of this argument^ see 7%e 
Primitive Church in its Episcopacy, page 269. Also 
Speeches of Lord Monteagle, Lord Brougham, Mr. Roe» 
bucky M.P., &c. 
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« 

But, let a poor man, on the Voluntary Principle, 
pay but one shilling a month to a reli^ous 
sect, and that shilling is his own payment, 
it comes out of his own earnings, and is a 
charge on account of his profession of religion. 
If the Voluntary System be out of the ques- 
tion, and the European plan of endowments 
not to be disturbed, let us see what are the 
opinions of our leading statesmen in respect to 
the endowment of the Roman Catholic religion 
in Iretend : for, depend upon it, whatever 
movement they commence a leadership of, will 
be progressive until it rests in the completion 
of its object. 

Sir Robert Peel, in a speech on the May- 
nooth question, with proper caution stated 
that he saw great difficulties in the way of 
Roman Catholic endowments, (partly from a 
Romanist avowal of non-acceptance.) '^ But I 
do not think,^' he continues, ^^any person has 
a right to call on me to give a public opinion 
that these difficulties can never at any future 
period be overcome. I do not think that it 
would be fair, for the purpose of purchasing 
any relaxation of the opposition to this mea- 
sure, to place on record any declaration of the 
kind — a declaration which might fetter the 
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action of those who may succeed me. I will 
not hamper nor embarrass any future govern- 
ment by a declaration, now that the difficulties 
in the way of endounnff the Roman Catholic 
Clergy are not altogether insuperable^' 

Sir James Graham stated, ^^ There was an 
unwillingness on the part of the Irish to accept 
an endowment, neither was there a willingness 
on the part of the British public to pay ; but, 
in his own private feelmg and Judgment, he 
had no such religious scruples as wovid prevent 
such an arrangement.' 

The Hon. Sidney Herbert has anticipated 
general legislation on the subject, for he said, 
^^ He had long held it to be his duty to assist 
in the erection of Roman Catholic Chapels and 
Schools, and to give every encouragement to 
the religious instruction of the people in their 
national faith : and he felt it to be his duty to 
take advantage of the Charitable Donations 
and Bequests Bill, and he hoped soon to find in 
every part on , his estates gm endowed Roman 
Catholic Church/' 

Lord Joljn Russell, (April 23, 1845.) '^My 
opinion is, that a Protestant Establishment 
ought to be maintained in Ireland: it is not 
only a matter upon which the Act of Union 
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speaks : but I think that the actual and prac- 
tical union of the two countries is favoured by 
that establishment. But what I wish to see 
is^ a Church Establishment suited to the num- 
ber of the Protestants — and, likewise, an Es^ta- 
blishment suited to the Roman Catholics.'' 

Lord Palmerston, " That question,'' the en- 
dowment of the Roman Catholic Clergy, ^^ was 
one which would force itself, by its own gravity, 
practically upon the attention of Parliament at 
no distant period, for it was quite impossible 
that the present state of things in Ireland — the 
effects of the existing division of sects in 
that country — could continue untouched much 
longer. Whatever might be the feeling of the 
House and the people of England, he maintained 
that a provision for the Catholic priesthood of 
Ireland was a measure of justice, and that the 
Government and the House would be com- 
pelled, at no distant period, to make one for 
that body of clergymen." 

Lord Brougham, " For his own part, he had 
ever been of opinion, and he was now more 
than ever convinced of its propriety, that it 
was a circumstance to be deeply regretted, -that 
they had not, at the period of the Union with 
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Ireland, carried the Catholic Question; but 
still more, having omitted to do that, they did 
not, when in 1829 they passed the Relief Bill, 
accompany it with a wise, liberal, and whole- 
some measure for the endowment of the Roman 
Catholic Clergy. That was the real, and effec- 
tual, and most complete cwre for the evils of 
Ireland.'' 

Again, Lord Brougham. (March 23, 1846.) 
^^ As regarded the Irish Church, he freely ad- 
mitted that it was the master evil in the Irish 
system. He agreed with his noble friend, 
(Earl Grey) that the best mode would be that 
the government should pay the Irish priest- 
hood, and, his life for it, they would accept of 
a connection with the government.'^ 

Earl Grey (late Viscount Howick) had just 
stated, ^^ That the Catholic Church ought to be 
the Established Church in Ireland, as the Pro- 
testant Church was the Established Church in 
England, and the Presbyterian Church in 
Scotland; and that opinion was founded on 
high authority : on the authority of a man he 
reverenced more than any other man, he meant 
the late Dr. Arnold.'' — ^* He was aware it had 
been stated that the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
would not now accept any assistance ; that the 

VOL. II. N 
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time was gone by when they might be induced 
to receive aid from the public funds* He was 
very incredulous on that point ; he firmly be- 
lieved it would be accepted if given in a proper 
manner ; if given without attempting any in- 
terference, either directly or indirectly with 
the Catholic priesthood/' 

This noble Earl, it is well known, when Vis- 
count Howick, always strenuously advocated 
an endowment of the Rom^ Catholic Church 
— and of his revered father, Lord Brougham 
thus lately spoke, " Of all men — talented, sin- 
cere, and patriotic — never had he known a man 
who possessed all those qualities in such 
rare combination as the great statesman (the 
late Earl Grey) whom they now deplored* It 
was the darling object of his hes^ to remu- 
nerate liberally, and endow judiciously, but 
still liberally, the Roman Catholic Clergy of 
Ireland. It had been said, ^ ut malignus cessare 
faciam otiosus reddam,^ and no man had 
made greater sacrifices to apply that maxim to 
the Roman Catholic Clergy of Ireland than Earl 
Grey/' To the above views may be added the 
cherished name of the late Earl Spencer* 

The Earl Fortescue cordially agreed with the 
views of Earl Grey, and the Marquis of Clan- 
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ricarde uttered these notable words : ^^ No one 
felt stronger than he did the necessity to bind 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy to the State. 
He had an opportunity of witnessing the evil 
effects of the Voluntary System, a system which 
was so bad that he would cheerfully submit to 
a land tax for the payment of the Catholic 
clergy to have it at once abolished: such a 
desideratum he would look upon as a boon, as 
a blessing/' 

The Bishop of St. David's :— " It had been 
apprehended that this measure would lead to 
others dangerous to the Constitution, that it 
would lead to the endowment of the Roman 
Catholic priesthood. He should deem it an 
auspicious circumstance if such an endowment 
were accepted by the Maynooth Catholic 
clergy. A Right Reverend Prelate said he re- 
garded the endowment of two antagonistic 
churches as a violation of principle, and, in a 
religious point of view, objectionable in the 
highest degree. Another Right. Rev. Prelate 
went much further : he said he preferred no en- 
dowment of any Church to having the Roman 
Catholic priesthood endowed; and he added 
something to the effect that such endowment 
would be the offspring of^ infidelity I Against 

n2 
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that view, he, (the Bishop of St. David's,) 
solemnly entered his protest. It was repugnant 
both to reason and experience to say that the 
minister was liable to th^ charge or suspicion 
of infideUty, irreligion, or latitudinarianism, 
because from reflection, observation, and deli- 
berate conyiction, he thought it more conducive 
to the welfare of the country that the ministers 
of a particular religion should receive a perma- 
nent subsistence. The Right Reverend Prelate 
had quoted an opinion of the late Dr. Arnold, 
as to the superstitious character of the Church 
of Rome. He was glad to find that the Right 
Reverend Prelate was not a stranger to the 
works of that eminent man, and it was to be 
hoped that he would become more familiar with 
them. As an encouragement to him to do so, 
he would quote a passage from the same 
authority.'* The Right Reverend. Prelate then 
read an extract from the works of Dr. Arnold, 
in which the idea that the Pope was Antichrist 
was ridipuled, and the propriety of endowing 
the Roman Catholic priesthood in Ireland re- 
commended. 

The Archbishop of Dublin, and the Bishop 
of Norwich, spoke in the same conciliatory 
terms ; and, indeed, we may suppose that, if the 
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tranquillity of Ireland, and a better and more 
enlightened feeling towards the Protestant 
Church depended on the measure, that very 
many of the Bishops would feel disposed to 
concur in the amicable arrangement, and stretch 
out a liberal and friendly hand to those who do 
not agree with them in many important articles 
of belief connected with our most holy religion. 

The favourable opinions of many more noble 
Lords might be given, and some of these will 
readily occur to the reader. In the House of 
Commons, perhaps, we may say that there is 
already a majority in favour of the endowment, 
or payment of the Roman Catholic priesthood, 
tod in agreement with Mr. Ward, the periodi- 
cal champion of this question, and who says, 
^^ He had alwaysconsideredthatas the Catholics 
were the majority in the sister country, they 
had just as good a right to a Catholic Church 
Establishment as others had to a Protestant 
Episcopalian Establishment in England, or a 
Presbyterian Church in Scotland.^' And after 
this manner spoke Lord John Manners, Mr. 
Baring, Mr. M. Milnes, Mr. Roebuck, and 
very many others. 

And these all speak in accordance with the 
sentiments and wishes of the immortal Pitt on 
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this matter. He desired, as far as we can collect 
from his speeches^ an entire relief from all civil 
disabilities, and a provision for the maintenance 
of the Roman Catholic priesthood* But he 
was succeeded by the administration of Mr. 
Addington ; and when he returned to power he 
came not back with those illustrious names and 
superior minds, which had given high and 
peculiar force to his previous ministry, and this 
administration was broken up with his death* 
Then succeeded one of short reign^ which went 
to pieces on Irish affairs ; next, a strong Pro- 
testant Ministry, which did not last many years 
before Lord Castlereagh stepped forward as 
the advocate of the claims of the Roman 
Catholics; but not until the year 1829, could 
one portion of Mr. Pitt's intentions be carried 
by those eminent converts to the necessity of 
this achievement, the Dake of Wellington and 
Sir Robert Peel. It now remains for the same 
gr.at men, or for minds approaching theUberal 
greatness of these, to bring to a satisfactory 
result the remaining part of Pitt*s generous 
and wise plan. 

Remarkable were the words of Mr. Burke, 
contained in the last letter he ever wrote on 
public affairs, and when his mind was under 
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the solemn impression of the reality of future 
things. In the year 177^9 he writes, '^ It is not 
agreeable to piety or principle to give any pri- 
vileges to a negative religion. Such is Protes- 
tantism without a creed, and to withhold these 
privileges from those who entertain clear and 
intelligible views of religious faith, and from 
whom we do not greatly differ, is neither just 
nor reasonable.'' This was written in reference 
to Roman Catholic claims. How aptly this 
sentiment accords with Bishop Horsley. And 
in the Presbyterian bodies of Ireland which 
have passed into Arianism, where the grant 
remains while the opinions have changed, we 
see the necessity of not only looking at the 
well defined creed, but also to have regard to 
its probability of permanence, before we ven- 
ture a grant of payment without due restrictions 
and regulations. 

Of the source from whence an income for the 
Roman Catholic priesthood is to be derived, 
there are some differences of opinion. The 
British people do not like to pay money to a 
religion they deem unscriptural and supersti- 
tious. But how unjust and unreasonable is 
this. In the first place, they already do make 
such payments, as we have already largely shown. 
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In the second place, if it be truly and fairly dis- 
covered by the Legislature of the country, that 
it is a lesser evil to endow, than not to endow : 
that, in addition to the act of justice and huma- 
nity, that it is most conducive to the welfare of 
the Protestant religion in Ireland, surely they 
should cheerfully consent : for they should con- 
sider that harsh enactments have never yet met 
with success in separating a people from their 
religion : that the refusal of payment will not 
tend to their conversion : no, though all the 
rudest blasts and winds buffet them, they will 
not yield ;* but the gleam of sunshine, aye, one 
warm ray of human sympathy and Christian 
kindness, may incite them to throw off the 
encumbering garment, and rush in a far freer 
state to our proffered and welcome embrace* 
There stand before you eight millions of human 

m 

* ** Let the Disenters remember, had they themselves 
never^ held persecuting opinions ? Who was the man 
they call John Calvin ? To the Calvinist^ whoever he 
was, either in the Church or among the Dissenters, ,he 
would say, that if he were called upon to name the man, 
who of all others had advocated the necessity of burning 
the body for the sake of saving the soul, it was Calvin 
himself. Calvin had detected the movements of his 
victim, Servetus, by an atrocious act of perfidy, by- open- 
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souls. You dare not destroy one of those 
precious lives : you cannot hope to,conTert, as 
you have not yet converted an infinitesimal 
portion of those millions ; neither will any pay- 
ment hinder your chances of success, but 
rather aid them : you cannot say that their reli- 
gion is better than no religion : you cannot say 
that it does not set forward many excellencies, 
doctrinal and practical, of your own religion : 
therefore you must do the best you can for the 
conciliation of your fellow Christians, and they 
will consider that you do your best when you 
perform that which they desire. 

So much, supposing that the payment of the 
priests is to come from the Consolidated Fund. 
It might be dangerous to take any portion of 

ing his private letters. He never passed the spot in 
France without shuddering at the murder of that man, 
carried on under the sanction of Calvin. 

" Mr. Jared Sparks, the historian of America, had also 
related, that the Pilgrim Fathers of Massachusetts had 
sent back to England in irons, some of their fellow- 
countrymen, solely because they had celebrated in the 
Holy City of Salem, the Service of the Church of 
England, according to the Prayer Book of that Church !" 

— LORD BROUGHAM. 

For persecutions inflictedbythe Puritans, seeSouthey's 
" Book of the Church." 

N 3 
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the funds of the present Eatahlished Church in 
Ireland, a Church established by statute and 
prescription. And, moreover, that Church is 
not too rich. True, some of her dignitaries 
may be highly pwd : true, there are sinecure 
parishes j as some allege, there are a hundred 
and fifty-one without Protestant congregations 
at all, or, at the lowest computation, forty-one 
benifices with no member of the Established 
Church, and eighty-two with less than ten 
members of the Establishment ; and although 
some of these are held with neighbouring 
parishes where there are suitable congregations, 
and although religious services are performed, 
yet this clearly calls, not for ahenation, but for 
a better distribution of funds : for, it is certain 
that there are a large number of miserably poor 
benefices in the Established Church in Ireland, 
and these ought to be raised ; and then, after 
all was 6tly done,** if any surplus remained, let 

• " The clergy," aaya Swift, " having been stript of 
the greatest part of their reveaueg, the glebes being gene- 
rally loBt, the tdthes in the hands of laymen, the churchee 
demolished, and the country depopulated, in order to 
preserve a face of Christianity, it was necessary to unite 
small vicarages, gufficientto make a tolerable maintenance 
for a minister." 

"Even now," observes Primate Stewart, (1819,} there 
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it be granted to Protestant Schools, or the 
foreign missions in connection with the Protes- 
tant Church. Lord Monteagle (1845) has 
said with remarkable emphasis of expression, 
'^ It would not be just, nor wise, nor reasona- 
ble, to pension the Roman Catholic Church, or 
any institution connected with it, out of the 
funds of the Protestant Church. (Loud cheers.) 
He denied no opinion that he had ever held ; 
he would still be forward to diminish the 
wealth of the Protestant Church, if it was 
proved that they had a superfluity ; but under 
no circumstances, whatever, as he valued the 
peace of his country, and the safety of property 
in his country, would he consent to endow the 
Roman Catholic Church, or any institution 
connected with that Church, out of the funds 
of the Protestant Church." (Loud and con- 
are many unions of vicarages, consisting of from eight 
to ten parishes, which do not produce a clear ecclesias- 
tical income of £200 per annum : nay, there are two 
large unions, which, having been augmented, (from 
other sources,) cannot exceed £100. See Newland's 
" Apology for the Church in Ireland." The Bishop of 
Limerick's (Jebb) speech in the House of Lords, 1824. 
The Quarterly Review, vol. xxxi. p. 491. And the 
various documents issued from Parliamentary Com- 
mitees. 
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tinned cheering.) Farther, there are to be 
considered the important facts, first — the very 
strong compact made at the time of the Union, 
when the two Parliaments agreed that the two 
Churches of England and Ireland should be 
united for ever :♦ that the funds of the Protes- 
tant Established Church in Ireland should never 
be diverted from their purpose of supporting 
that Church* Secondly, that the Roman Catho- 
lics themselves do not wish to deprive the Esta* 
blished Church of one iota of her property* It 
is a fact, (as mentioned by the Duke of Wei- 
Ungton,) that after the Irish Parliament and the 
English Parliament had been endeavouring to 
discover the mode of enabling the Irish Roman 
Catholics to testify their allegiance to their 
Sovereign, after striking out the oaths of supre- 
macy^ and all reference to transubstantiation or 
any other doctrines-^those j9ar/« of the declara- 
tion, or oathy which refers to the property of the 
Church were inserted upon the petition of the 
Roman Catholics themselves* With this express 
sion of their opinon, they have presented 
petitions to Parliament from 1805, to 1829, and 
in several examinations before Committees 

* See the Fifth Article of Union. 
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appointed by Parliament, the Roman Catholics, 
including Dr. Doyle, Mr, O'Connell, &c., have 
peremptorily asserted the same thing. 

With the inviolability of the property of the 
Protestant Church, it is for the Premier of the 
day to announce the source from whence the 
Roman Catholic priesthood are to be paid ; 
but we may bid legislators remember that 
there could be no surplus from the funds of 
the Protestant Church which could avail much, 
or which would approach a tithe of the present 
Roman Catholic stipends arising from their 
enforcement of the Voluntary System ; and we 
would venture to suggest that although a grant 
from the Consolidated Fund would be expe* 
dient for the present, yet that Ireland ought 
to support her own Church, in like manner as 
England and Scotland support theirs, and if 
the tithe be forestalled in Ireland, for partial 
Church purposes, then there might be a tax 
levied on landed property, and commercial 
incomes, a tax equally laid on Roman Ca- 
tholic and Protestant property and income, 
each feeling that it was good for the ge- 
neral peace and well-being of the nation 
that each party, in their respective ways should 
be paying to the other. We will not say, that 
since the peace and welfare of Ireland is of 
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vast importance to England, that it might not 
be fitly argued and demonstrated, that the 
British Parliament should profitably and bene- 
ficially make a grant of British money for Irish 
religious purposes ; just as it may oftentimes 
be advisable to make such grants for temporal 
advantages. 

Whatever plan be conceived and deter- 
mined upon, it should be a comprehensive one, 
and one least exposed to excite opposition and 
dissatisfaction hereafter. It would be benefi- 
cial for the Church of England in England and 
Ireland if the tithes were purchased by go- 
vernment, (it is a private opinion) and formed 
into a National Church Fund, witii better dis- 
tribution as regards districts, so that a compa- 
ratively small parish of rich land shoidd not 
be richly endowed, while districts and towns 
of very large population are left almost desti- 
tute ; and, also, if there were another mode of 
patronage than at present obtains, so that 
there might be a greater elasticity in regard to 
the location of the proper kind of divine for 
quarters suited to his intellect and zeal } and if 
such a plan could be met by the State on the 
part of the Roman Church, and such a gift 
made as would place that Church in a situation 



1 
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to meet her Protestant fellows ; then there 
would be no complaint concerning tax or tithe 
for either Church ; for each Church would be 
subsisting on the interest of its own property ; 
and it should be understood to be beyond the 
powers of Parliament ever to deprive those 
Churches^ so long as their religious tenets and 
majority of population remained, of their own. 
But the question of the Roman Catholic 
priesthood must be settled before this arrange- 
ment^ so beset with vast difficulties^ could be 
made. Whatever be done, let it be done with 
a liberal hand* Cavil not on the difierences 
between " payment" and " endowment/' for 
you must place both Churches on an equality. 
Let not the Roman Catholic Church suppose 
that if she accepts an endowment from the 
State, that she must not submit to the control 

of the State. The Established Church is 

• 

gr anted honorary privileges and pecuniary 
endowments, but corresponding restrictions are 
imposed ; the performance of her services is 
regulated; the assemblies of her clergy, are 
restrained ; various conditions are attached to 
the gifts. Let nothing be imposed on the 
Roman Church contrary to her fundamental 
regulations and discipline ; nothing to which. 
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like the Protestant Church, she cannot honour- 
ably consent ; but still let her know that she 
should seek equality with that Church only, 
and not be free to practise what might be 
injurious to the State by which she is favour- 
ably countenanced. We do not mean to insi- 
nuate that the Roman Catholics are inclined 
to rebellion, or to any of the arts stimulatory 
of disobedience, for in Upper Canada, and in 
Ireland, it is much the reverse. Every one of 
the Governors of the former province have 
united in expressing the opinion that the 
Roman Catholic clergy and people had rendered 
most important services to the government; 
and in Ireland, according to the evidence taken 
before a Select Committee appointed by Par- 
liament in 1839, for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether the priests were connected with the 
disturbances of the country, it was proved 
(by Colonel Kennedy, Major Warburton, and 
Major W. H. Rowan) that the Roman Catholic 
religion was opposed to Ribbonism, by the 
manner in which the Roman Catholic clergy 
co-operated against it — a priest was never 
known to give his sanction to Ribbonism. 
Murders committed in Ireland, (this was the 
result of the evidence before that Committee,) 
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were denoxinced by the Roman Catholic priests, 
who gave all the support they could to the 
established authorities of the law. The great 
Rebellion of 17!^S was commenced and pro- 
moted by the Presbyterians of the North ; its 
primary nucleus being the town of Belfast; 
and the payment of the Presbyterian ministers 
in part, as begun by Lord Castlereagh, has ever 
since been attended with beneficial results to 
the Government; and although they kicked 
against receiving it at first, yet how they strongly 
petition for its continuance. 

To this testimony we may add that of Alex- 
ander Knox, and this is done more readily 
because this revered man's name has been 
introduced into late debates in the lower House 
of Parliament, he writes to Bishop Jebb,* " I 
cannot express the pleasure afforded me, by 
what you said, page 42. The spirit which that 
part of your charge breathes, and the honest 
testimony which it so distinctly and manifestly 
bears to the Roman Catholic clergy, is, I might 
almost say, delightful to me. The disposition 
manifested by so many, to allow them no 
credit for any thing, to charge them with invi- 
diousness, and to represent them as secretly 

* Letter 167, vol. ii. p. 471. 
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fomenting conspiracy in its bloodiest aspect, has 
been Umg^ to me, a matter of deep regret, and not 
a little alarm* For I have thought if these 
men are at length made actually disloyal by 
those harsh and implacable accusations of dis- 
loyalty, what will be the state of the country ? 
For averting this calamity^ I cannot conceive 
anything more promising, than your coming 
forward, as you have done> to bear witness to 
their exertions ; and to press the taking of them 
as allies, rather than the treating them as 
enemies/' 

On the nature of the Roman Church itself, 
he thus quotes with favour.* ^^The united 
Church has renounced the errors of Popery, 
but no more* It has steadily observed the 
mean between superstition on the one hand, 
and fanaticism or philosophism on the other. 
And thus it has departed much less from the 
Church of Rome, than any other political com- 
munion existing in these countries. We, as 
well as the Romanists, belong to the Atha- 
nasian Episcopal Church ; we can boast of an 
uninterrupted Apostolical succession ; we con* 
demn heresy and schism as in themselves 

• Letter 141, vol. ii. Letter 65, voL i. p. 449. First 
Edition. 
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offences ; and recognise the first four councils, 
as explanatory of the essential articles of 
belief/* 

Of himself, he says, ^' I am conscious of as 
real reformed feelings as any one ; but, most 
deliberately, I prize what the Church of Rome 
possesses, so deeply, as to make me prefer their 
religion to sectarianism, in whatever plausible 
form the latter may appear/* 

Thus wrote the liberal, and enlightened, and 
learned Alexander Knox, the friend and ad^ 
mirer of John Wesley. And with him, very 
many of the most learned Protestant divines 
cordially agree. Such is the opinion of Hooker. 
Archbishop Tillotson says, "When the addi- 
tions which the Church of Rome has made 
to the ancient Christian faith^ and their inno- 
vations in practice are pared off, that which 
remains of their religion is ours.*' — "The truth 
is, we would fain hope^ because they still 
retain the essentials of Christianity, and pro- 
fess to believe all the articles of the Christian 
faith, that, notwithstanding their corruptions, 
they may still retain the true essence of a 
Church."* 

* Sermon 27. The Protestant Church vindicated 
from Novelty. 
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Jeremy Taylor writes ! " If we consider the 
doctrines themselves, we shall find them to 
be superstructures, ill-huilt and worse managed, 
but yet they keep the foundation ; they build 
upon God in Jesus Christ ; they profess the 
Apostles' Creed; they retain fwth and repen- 
tance, as the supporters of all oar hopes of 
Heaven, and believe many more truths than 
can be proved to be of simple and original 
necessity to salvation; and, therefore, all the 
wisest personages of the adverse party allowed 
to them possibility of salvation, whilst their 
errors are not faults of their will, but weak- 
nesses and deceptions of the understanding. 
So that there is nothing in the foundation qf 
faith, that can reasonably hinder them to be 
permitted : the foundation of futh stands 
secure enough, for all their vein and un- 
handsome superstructures."* 

So Archbishop Bra mh all, whose works 
should be carefully studied before any one 
would dare to approach this matter with con- 
fidence. " We hope better of them : and for 
any thing he (the Bishop of Cbalcedon) saith 

• "The Liberty of Prophesying," p. 58, sect. 20, 
New edition, 1817' How far the Religion of the Church 
of Rome ia tolerable. 
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to the contrary^ we believe that they (the 
Romanists) do not differ from us in fdnda- 
mentals. But let us see what it is the Pro- 
testants say. Some say that 'Popish errors 
are damnable!' Let it be admitted^ many 
errors are damnable which are not in funda- 
mentals. Errors which are damnable in them- 
selves, are ofiten pardoned by the mercy of 
God, who looks upon His creatures with all 
their prejudices. Others say^ that ' Popish 
and Protestant opinions are diametrically op- 
posite.' That is certain : they are not all 
logomachies. There are a hundred diametral 
oppositions in opinion among the Romanists 
themselves, yet he will not confess that they 
differ in fundamentals.'^ — " The word ' sub- 
stantial' may either signify old substantials, 
believed and practised by all Churches, in all 
ages, at all times, which are contained in the 
Apostles' Creed — and thus our religion, and 
the Roman religion, are the same in substance : 
on new substantials, lately coined and obtruded 
upon the Church, as those articles which are 
comprehended in the Creed of Pius IV. — and 
in this sense, our religion and theirs are not 
the same in substance. The former substan- 
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tials were made by 6od^ the latter substantial 
devised by man.*'* 

Thus a man may be a sound and established 
Protestant^ and still be charitable towards the 
Church of Rome. So think some of the most 
eminent of our modem divines : and thus is 
it with bur politicians. No one could write 
stronger of the debasing nature of the Roman 
Catholic religion, as popularly accepted abroad^f 
than the late Lord Dudley and Ward, and yet 
he voted for the Roman Catholics in Ireland 
being placed on an equal footing with the 

* " Archbishop Bramhall's Works," vol. ii. p 204. 
Oxford edition, 1842. 

t See Letter xviii, dated Florence, written to the 
Bishop of Llandaff, p. 115. In speaking, however, of 
the insult and degradation the Pope met with from 
Buonaparte, his Lordship says: "The Pope unites 
in himself all those qualities that most strongly engage 
the sympathy of mankind towards a sufferer: — age, 
simplicity, innocence, constancy, piety, and a station 
which is still considered, by a majority of Christians, 
as the most exalted and venerable upon earth ; and yet 
he (Buonaparte) chose to treat him with such barbarity 
and insult, as would justly be counted shameful toward 
a malefactor under sentence of death.*' — Letter viu, 
p. 45. 
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Protestants. And Lord Brougham very re- 
cently said, ^^ It became necessary to express 
one^s opinions distinctly, and he should there- 
fore say, with respect to the errors of that 
form of worship, or religious faith^ denomi- 
nated Roman Catholic, that no one could 
surpass him in the strength of his dislike to 
the Roman system. He referred emphatically 
to the Roman policy which had been engrafted 
on the Catholic system. He should say no- 
thing of those doctrines, or articles of faith 
which appertained to the salvation of the souls 
of men. They were sacred from his touch 
on the present occasion.*' And this very 
ground may be said to be taken by Arch- 
bishop Whately, the Bishop of Norwich, and 
the late Dr. Arnold. 

But this question will be more widely dis- 
covered ere long to be a political and not a 
religious one. Even if it were a religious one, 
our love of toleration should teach us '^ because 
that a thing is not true, is not argument suffi- 
cient to conclude that he that believes it true is 
not to be endured ;"* but it is a political ques- 
tion, and when we take upon ourselves the 

* Jeremy Taylor. 
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paternal government of a people^ we must not 
in reason and charity abuse and deteriorate the 
religion of that people, even though that religion 
were Mahometan instead of Roman Catholic. 
If we deny them privileges on account of their 
profession of religion, then, if their religion be 
ancient and dear to them, we must expect that 
they shotdd endeavour to cast o£f that civil 
alliance which will not grant them religious 
liberty : and when, as in the case of the Irish 
people, certain understood compacts have not 
been complied with, then the Repeal of the 
Union is inevitable, whenever there be but 
power to enforce the national will. Let us 
hope, however, that conciliation will be the 
object of any Prime Minister who may be 
potent in England, and that conciliation o£fered 
only on terms of perfect justice : then will be 
accomplished the noble desire of the Duke of 
Wellington — ^** I have told your lordships that 
there is no religion in this question : (endow- 
ment of Maynooth College,) but I say there is 
a great Christian principle ; and I say that it 
is your duty not to persecute, and not even to 
appear to persecute '/' 
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"After all the efforts of tlie Church, of Dissenters, and 
of other persons, both in high and low stations, the 
amount of ignorance existing, and which will continue 
to exist, was fearful." 

LORD JOHN RUSSELL, July 17, 1846. 

** When the history of our times comes hereafter to 
be written, it will appear scarcely credible to posterity 
how great has been the supineness, and the neglect of the 
British Legislature with regard to education." 

EDINBURGH REVIEW, No, CXLI. 



LETTER I. 



TO THE RIOHT HON. LORD JOHN RUSSELL, M.P. 

My Lord, 
I have just read the letter of the Rev. 
Dr. Hook to the Bishop of St. David's with 
satisfaction that the Vicar of Leeds should 

VOL. II. o 
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stand so prominently forward in saying, as 
all the clergy should say, " Let there be light ;" 
and hence be it my endeavour to caution 
people to ^^Take heed lest the Ught that is 
in them be darkness/' 

This is an age of intellectual activity, and 
oh that it may be one of marked moral 
amelioration ! As the Duke of Wellington 
once tersely said, " The devil is clever ienough,'' 
so there may be at all times very clever heads 
placed above very miserable hearts* 

The education of children may too commonly 
be compared with the application of tools; that 
is to say, we put tools into their hands, with- 
out any guidance to the work to be performed 
by them* Reading, writing and arithmetic are 
the tools — creation and improvement of mind 
and heart to be the work. Now, should we 
not set them to work with these tools before 
we part with them from school? In other 
words^ should not the moral and religious part 
of education- be attended to, and should not 
the formation of mind, the creation of ideas, 
more than words, be a main object? Some 
men have natural powers of mind — and I say 
that the mind which could enjoy a noble chapter 
from the Bible, or could delight in a page from 



^^ 
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Wordsworth read to it, is far superior to that 
mind which, although belonging to a man who 
could use the tools of education, yet could not 
enjoy the reading of noble and humane things* 

But come we to Dr. Hook's letter — a letter 
of the utmost importance now that your Lord- 
ship has announced your intention of bring- 
ing forward the question of National Education. 
On the religious portion of this matter I will 
say nothing now, and it may be I may venture 
to differ in some degree from the views of Dr. 
Hook ; but let me rather observe on the great 
need of State education, as regards the creation 
and maintenance of schools and school-masters, 
and the attendance of children. 

Admirably and truly has Dr. Hook described 
the difficulties and anxieties attendant on the 
first establishment of a school in a populous 
and poor district. Like the man who first 
braved the ocean waves in a frail bark, a 
clergyman must be lion-hearted as Dr. Hook, 
who will bravely embark on such a sea of 
troubles. And when he dares venture forth he 
lights but his small lantern, he erects but the 
little beacon which cannot be seen afar off, or 
serve as a warning bat to a very few. Look 
where you will, and a case is made out which 

o 2 
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warrants the assistance and protection of the 
State^ and this to a greater degree, perhaps, 
than is made out by Dr. Hook. He states 
that sixteen thousand six hundred and twenty- 
five schools are required for England and Wales, 
on the average of one hundred and sixty 
scholars to each school ; but I would venture 
to suggest that this average is too high, because 
I think that there should be no large shooh^ 
none, if possible, containing more than two 
hundred or two hundred and fifty scholars as a 
maximum, and, therefore, that more schools 
should be built ; and I am sure in agricultural 
districts it would be found better, as in the 
case of churches, to build two or three schools 
of more moderate size, rather than one large 
one, to which the scholars must come through 
bad roads from a distance. 

Dr. Hook states that '^ there ought to be a 
school in every district capable of accommo- 
dating scholars in proportion of one in six " of 
the population. This, again, is a low estimate. 
Dr. Dick of Dundee states, that schools should 
be built for accommodating one third of the 
population. And while Dr. Hook avers that 
the cost of erecting these schools would amount 
to the sum of £8,312,500, Dr. Dick calls for 
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the sum oi fifty-one millions /* Be it added, 
that while Dr. Hook calculates that sixteen 
thousand six hundred and twenty-five schools 
will be sufficient for England and Wales^ Dr. 
Dick states the number of schools required for 
the whole of Great Britain to be sixty-eight 
thousand three hundred and thirty-three. Dr. 
Hook calls for no larger sum than £1,141^571 
to be derived from endowment, or annual grants 
of Parliament, or from local taxation; while 
Dr. Dick, of course, would require that a much 
larger sum should be expended. I compare 
the statements of two able men who have the 
cause of education much at heart, in order to 
show that discrepancies may exist in such 
calculations, and while I am not disposed to 
accept Dr. Dick's statistics, yet I cannot but 
think that Dr. Hook's requirement of aid firom 
the State, or by an educational rate, is under 
the mark. 

In all that both Dr. Hook and Dr. Dick 
observe in regard to the necessity of a better 
maintenance for schoolmasters^ I most cordially 
agree, for truly their present payment and 
status in society is miserable in the extreme. 

* See Mental Illumination, 8cc,, pp. 505, 506, &c. 
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The schoolmaster, in point of useftilness^ ranks 
second only to the clergyman of the parish ; 
why should be not be entitled, in the same 
ratio, to public respect ? 

In regard to a compulsory system of educa- 
tion, Dr. Hook seems to be opposed to such a 
plan, except in a limited degree, and where it 
would involve the sustenance of the children. 
Dr. Dick writes, ^' Should moral suasion be 
found insufficient for this purpose, a law might 
be passed, as in Prussia, rendering it impera- 
tive on every parent to have his children, of a 
certain age, regularly attending an appropriate 
seminary/' And M. Victor Cousin assures us 
that the compulsory system is popular in 
Prussia. It certainly would not be popular in 
England, and still those who best attend to the 
matter know how difficult it is to procure a 
constant attendance on the part of the children, 
and how children who most need education 
never come at all. To remedy this, 1 would 
propose that the police of a district be empow- 
ered to make returns of all children under, and 
not under, a course of education ; such return 
to be made to magistrates in Petty Sessions and 
at Quarter Sessions, and from thence forwarded 
to the clergyman of each parish, and this 
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under an understanding among the people, 
that neglect of educating children would be 
accounted a deteriorating mark in the character 
of parents. 

With these few observations I would con- 
clude this letter, which is written with the 
object of guarding against a niggardly grant of 
Parliament in this important matter. In 
another letter I hope to be allowed to debate 
the religious part of the subject, and to sug- 
gest a mode of conciliation between Church 
and Dissent. 

I am, my Lord, &c., 
The Pastor of Penscellwood. 

July, 1846. 

LETTER IL 

*' Without some more direct interference on the part 
of the State, we cannot succeed in the great object 
which every patriot as well as every Christian must have 
at heart."— Dr. Hook't Letter to the Bishop of St. 
Davids, 

My Lord, 
In a former letter I have discoursed on the 
creation of new schools, and ventured to sug- 
gest that Dr. Hook's statistics, in his able 
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pamphlet fall short of the requirements of the 
country ; for there should be more schools and 
more masters, especially under an endeavour 
to carry out his admirable words, ^^ For reli- 
gious education we require the living soul of 
the instructor, sanctified by grace, to. come into 
spiritual contact with the soul of the person 
taught : the educated and religious mind . to 
bear upon the mind untrained and . unculti- 
vated/' I feel confident, that, with the moni« 
torial system done away, no master should 
have more than thirty children under his spe- 
cial care. 

And now, my Lord, sinoe it is the wish of the 
nation that religion should not be divorced from 
any system of education which maybe offered, and 
since there is no such thing as national xmity on 
essential points of religion, the question of the 
universal education of the people of this coun- 
try becomes a perplexed and delicate one in 
the minds of our statesmen. Now, the question 
is this — How shall a system be framed which 
shall impart a religious education to the chil- 
dren of all denominations of Christians, so as 
to meet with the approbation of each and all? 
Suppose you sit down with six gentlemen in a 
room, all of whom take different views of 
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religious matters, and you find it to be utterly 
impossible to get tiiese six gentlemen to read 
the Scriptures with one and the same eye, and 
these six gentlemen have all large families, and 
none of the children of the one must be taught 
in the same way as the children of the other, 
how are you to frame a system which, without 
losing its essential Christian character, shall so 
leave out all points of difference, and so com- 
bine all points of agreement, as to satisfy the 
parents of each and all ? This is the question 
— this the difficult problem to be solved to the 
public satisfaction. 

I do not pretend, my Lord, arbitrarily to 
solve it: but I would beg leave to offer the 
following , suggestions for the conducting of 
religious knowledge in schools. 

As a first proposal, I would say that the 
Bible might be read without note or comment 
of any kind, it being but fair that the Roman 
Catholic version should be used with the 
Roman Catholic children. I believe that most, 
if not all, bodies of Dissenters embrace the 
authorised version,* and it might be read so 

* The Bishop of Norwich stated, in the House of 
Lords, that the " Douay version is a translation from 
the Vulgate, which the University of Oxford, in 1679, 

o 3 
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that preoeptB and prophecies of the Old Testa- 
ment should tally with precepts and falfiiments 
of the New, both being read each day, or a 
chapter from the New immediately succeeding 
a chapter from the Old Testament; and by this 
mode much of moral precept and of common 
Christian doctrine might be learned; and, 
indeed, in ScoUand very much of good morality, 
and many homely prorerbs are gleaned from 
reading the book of Proverbs alone. Next, as 
a second mode, selections from the Bible might 
be made, such selections as would embrace 
everything that gives an idea of the perfections 
of God — the immortality of the soul and its fu- 
ture state — the facta relating to the history of 
our Lord, his birth, his manner of life, his 
death, his resurrection, and his ascension — with 
full details of bis moral precepts, and his aid 
promised to carry them out in our hearts — 

pronoonced to be ttie best Uanslation of the Scriptures, 
aad thii above uity years after the publicatioii of our 
own Bible/ 

The Edinburgh Rfviete gtatea, that the Unitarians 
have no established version of their own, and that no 
Unitarian ever objected to the nse, in schools, of the 
translation uf the Batabliehed Church. — No. CLXi. 




i 
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such extracts^ together with historical narrative, 
parables, See, might bd made, and questions 
might be asked on them in such a way as to 
give no offence to Roman CaJ^holics, Church of 
England men, Baptists, Independents, Metho- 
dists, &c. To this plan the cry that you are 
mutilating the Smptures might be raised, 
and such a cry was raised in Ireland in an 
unworthy manner ; but, let me ask, what does 
the sense of this cry of mutilation amount to ? 
Why, merely to this, that you do not teach a 
child all the Scriptures, and, moreover, that 
you cast a reflection on those parts which «re 
left out. Dr. Hook himself says, '^ Such a 
proceeding is calculated to induce children and 
their parents to suppose, that instead of defer- 
ring to the Bible as the great charter of 
their religion, they may pick and choose 
from it whatever may commend itself to their 
judgment, rejecting the rest/' I hope Dr. 
Hook will reconsider this, and not let the sound 
of the late Irish howl tingle in his ears. Surely 
such a misapprehension can be guarded gainst, 
and children will find the whole Bible to be an 
open book at home, and in the Church, and 
they will rather love to read those parts of it 
which are not perused at school. But is any 
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child ever taught the whole Scriptures ? May 
you not as well call every distinct lesson a 
mutilation ; and so far from casting a. slur on 
omitted portions^ you only proclaim that these 
parts are too mysteriously sacred to be touched 
by the infisint mind; too awful to be glibly 
learned by children, when they even set on the 
fullest stretch the higher faculties of the most 
learned adults. 

Well, my Lord, here are two reasonable 
ways of meeting and overcoming the difficulty 
of the religious question, and on either of these 
modes a national system of education might be 
formed ; and the children of all denominations 
not only receive a wholesome scriptural educa- 
tion, but also, what is of vast importance, 
meet harmoniously in the same room, under 
the same masters, and pursue one and the 
same course of intellectual and moral and reli- 
gious improvement. To my mind no system 
can be adduced which can surpass this, and it 
is a system which has been found to work bene- 
ficially and agreeably in countries on the Con- 
tinent and in America. 

But, alas ! now we must advance a third 
plan ; for now comes in the strife and debate of 
man. ^^ What !^' cries the Roman CathoHc, 
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" only teach scriptural morality and mere scrip- 
tural history and facts 1 Away with such a god- 
less plan ! This is no religion at all, this is 
sheer infidelity !'^ " Where/' cries the Church- 
man, *^ is the Catechism of the Church ? What! 
are we never to tell a child that he is regene- 
rated in baptism^ and must be renewed in the 
spirit of his mind on, that basis ? And are we 
to keep back the whole scriptural arguments in 
favour of our Church doctrine, and Church 
ministry, and Church discipline ? No ; we 
won't be a party to this piecemeal introduction 
of the sacred oracles. No Government system 
shall be allowed to shut our mouths. Sooner 
would we take the whole burden of education 
on our private resources, and either deal out 
pure and unmutilated religion, or none at all.'' 
" Holloa!" cries the indignant Baptist, " What! 
am I not to raise my voice against, that fiction 
of all fictions, infant baptism ? Am I not to 
tell our assembled children that the Church- 
man's children are not baptised at all; and am 
I not to teach my adored Calvanistic dogmas, 
that should be taken in with the mother's 
milk ?" And the Independent joins him in full 
chorus, " What ! are questions of predestina- 
tion, and election, and final perseverance, to 
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hide their diminished beads before this Jugger- 
naut car of Ooverntnent education } Is the 
State to gag my mouth on congregational elec- 
tions of ministers, and are our children to learn 
and play with Roman Catholic and other chil- 
dren, as though no distinctive differences do 
now, or ever should, affect them ? No ; throw 
down this bait of a base a^d compromising har- 
mony to the Socinian, if he please to embrace 
it; but we, thank God, will have none of it. 
We will resist it unto our blood !'^ 

Well, then, such being the temper exhibited 
by all parties, we may humbly offer two kinds 
of remedy. First, you may say, " Sturdy, 
since the Church of England is the national 
Church, and since she numbers by far the 
greater majority of the people, and, moreover, 
since the reformed religion is the religion of the 
State, surely she should be entitled to some 
preference; albeit, we allow her not to have 
dominion over any other than her own mem- 
bers.'* The Catechism of the Church of Eng- 
land, then, shall be taught in the schools as 
the national exposition of religious doctrine, 
and all children that dissent from the Church . 
shall not be required to learn it ; but, on the 
contrary, their own teachers shall be admitted 
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to them to instruct them in whatever religious 
doctrines they please. Something of this kind 
Sir J. Qraham liberally proposed in the educa- 
tional clauses of the Factory Bill, and such a 
plan Lord Melbourne warmly espoused; but 
no, say the Dissenters, *^ We will have no pre- 
ference given to the Church of England; we 
will have no difference or distinction, we will 
not suffer any degree of degradation to be 
passed on our children/^ 

Well then, since this fails, what is next to 
be broached ? Why, there is Dr. Hook's plan. 
Let no Church of England Catechism, and no 
dissenting doctrine, be taught in the schools at 
all ; but let the children of each party retire to 
contiguous buildings, and therein, to the top 
of their bent, let them school them in religious 
dogmas as they please ; let the Roman Catholic 
bring forward all his views of Mariolatry, &c., 
die High or Low Churchman their distinctive 
views, the Baptist, Socinian, Independent, 
Methodist, &c., each and all their separate 
modes ; yes, let there be no kind of clog or 
check on Romanism, Calvinism, or Socinia- 
nism, but let each be equally fostered, and 
each equally paid by the money of the State. 

To this plan I will state my objection, 
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in conjunction with that to my next proposi- 
tion. 

My Lord, it has occurred to you that very 
many schools of all kinds are already established 
throughout the country, either by the benevo- 
lence of private individuals, or by the aid 
derived firom public educational bodies. The 
National Society, for instance, has extended 
its branches far and wide, and is so deeply 
rooted in the main, that probably no Govern- 
ment dare venture to destroy, or to adjust its 
many and vast concerns. The British and 
Foreign Society has its eminent schools also 
deeply rooted ; and the dissenting societies are 
cherishing large and important schools. Well, 
then, your Lordship may feel inclined not to 
do what you would wish to do, but rather to 
fall in with things as they are. If this be your 
Lordship's desire, then you have only to confer 
aid on each school separately, without exer- 
cising the smallest control over its teachers or 
their teaching. For instance, if in a parish 
there be a Church of England School, a Roman 
Catholic School, a Baptist School, Independent, 
Methodist, &c., your Lordship can politely ask 
the Church of England School whether any 
funds be needed ; and your Lordship can put 
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this question with the more exceeding cour- 
tesy when you can inform the managers that 
no inquiry will be made whether such school 
be conducted on High or Low Church princi- 
ples; whether apostolical succession be duly 
taught^ or baptismal regeneration heroically 
snubbed ; nor will the Roman Catholic tether 
be shortened- as regards things pertaining to 
transubstantiation, penance, indulgences, pur- 
gatory, invocation of saints, the Blessed Virgin, 
holy images and relics, the marks and com- 
mands of the Church, &c., in short, all. that is 
in " Hay's Sincere Christian," or, it may be, 
much of Dens : neither will the Baptist or In- 
dependent be summoned to surrender their 
Calyinistic creed one jot or one tittle, be they 
general or particular, Supralapsarian or Sub- 
lapsarian, or on the full swing of the West- 
minster decrees : it matters nothing, only tell 
us you are . in need of money, and you shall 
have it. This might be your Lordship's plea 
—giving to all, controlling none. 

But to both these latter plans, that one of 
Dr. Hook, and this last, there is this serious 
objection — the State will be called on, not only 
to tolerate (as is proper), but to foster and 
continue all phases of* religious belief, and 
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thereby to signify that it matters little what 
doctrines are held or not held, whether a man 
be Roman Catholic or Socinian in his belief, 
whether he believes in the real presence or 
whether he rejects the atonement. This is a 
very serious matter^ and demands the pro- 
fomidest consideration of the statesman. And^ 
as a consequence to this^ is the fact that the 
State would give money without claiming the 
exercise of any control over the manner in 
which that money was spent ; for^ as Bishop 
Horsley observed in his time> that ^^ schools of 
much worse things than Popery abound in all 
parts of the kingdom, schools of Jaoobinical 
religion, and of Jacobinical politics ; that is to 
say, schools of Atheism and disloyalty — 
schools in the shape and disguise of charity 
schools and Sunday schools, in which the 
minds of the children of the very lowest orders 
are taught to despise religion, and the laws, 
and all subordination!^' This should be guarded 
against, lest there be schools of sedition in 
troublous times, and, on the other hand> lest 
these be schoots of fanaticism, an example of 
which Lord John Manners has just given, where 
a man (in France) who looked for a new Mes- 
siah was the teacher^^and he seeking to gain 
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converts ; and this should be the more attended 
to^ since in this country we have had Mormo- 
nites, and other misguided persons, zealously 
and sedulously inculcat];ng their doctrines^ and 
leading multitudes astray. M oreover, the State 
does not countenance the Church without the 
exercise of a fair and due control, just so 
should it be in regard to her patronage and 
support of schools, and any other expectation 
or demand is unreasonable. 

My Lord, I have now ventured to lay before 
your Lordship several plans for respectfully 
meeting the religious question connected with 
National Education, and in my own mind I feel 
that the second proposal is the best. Your 
Lordship may not like to erase systems which 
at present extensively obtain; but in towns 
and districts where there are no schools, or 
schools not frequent enough, this plan might 
be adopted. It is the system of National Edu- 
cation in Ireland, and a better one, in my 
humble opinion, never was conceived, or more 
likely to insure the blessfing of the Most High. 
True, it has met with opposition of a grave 
kind in Ireland, but it has also met, as shown 
by a return to an order of the House of Com- 
mons so early as the year 1834, with marked 
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success. The mistake was, that such a system 
WSLS first sent to Ireland ; for, had it been tried 
in England first, or, what would have been 
better, reserved for England to this day, it 
would have met with triumphant success in 
both countries. There is much bigotry existing 
under the name of gospel zeal in the Irish 
Church and out of it ; and, therefore, it was 
received, or rather rejected with unmerited 
abuse, as ^^ handing over the children of the 
country to perpetual darkness and slavery** — 
offering ^^ God's word as a contraband and 
smuggled article*' — a ** sop to the Romish 
Church, as brazen faced and impudent as the 
personage by whom she is represented in Reve- 
lations" — " the mode of the heterogeneous 
board and Anti-Bible Association system of 
education savouring of the politics of Rome, 
where all is fish that comes into their net,'* 
and these words which occurred in an address 
from the General Synod of Ulster were pro- 
fanely ended with, " Now unto Him who is 
able to keep you from falling, and present you 
favitUss^^ &c. 

The fact is, that in Ireland, the Roman 
Catholic religion, notwithstanding the learned 
book of Dr. Todd of Dublin, is looked upon 
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as Antichrist^ a view, of the matter not gene* 
rally held in England ; and this will account 
for the opposition manifested to a system^ 
which^ so far from being Romish, the Roman 
Catholics had more cherished doctrines to 
sacrifice in their adoption of it than any other 
sect, and yet they who are accused of keeping 
the people in darkness most readily embraced it. 
It may be well to state that so early as the year 
1834, there were ninety-three thousand four 
hundred and fifty-two children of the Estab- 
lished Church ; forty-five thousand three hun- 
dred and four children, of Presbyterians ; four 
hundred and eight thousand two hundred and 
eighty-six of Roman Catholics ; ten thousand 
and ninety-six of religion not stated; three 
thousand four hundred and twelve of Protes- 
tant Dissenters, all receiving a good education 
in peace and harmony. 

I advocate this plan, my Lord, because it 
will tend to extinguish the invidious distinc- 
tion between Churchmen and Dissenters more 
than any other, and we find that in Prussia, 
in Wurtemburg, and most of the Germanic 
States, and in the North-American States, 
Roman Catholics and Protestants of all deno- 
minations are educated together. I grieve that 
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Dr. Hook objects to extracts from the Bible, 
extracts which do not cast a slur on the 
omitted parts, but which may allure children, 
when they come to riper years, with greater 
avidity to peruse the whole. And why should 
we teach our children the extremes of either 
party-— why innoculate them with controversial 
dogmas— why let them know at all that such 
terms as predestination, transubstantiation, 
election, apostolic succession, &c., exist in 
our Christian vocabulary, when they will too 
soon, perhaps, become adepts in theological 
warfare ? / insist upon it that there is no need 
to instruct children in these things. Yet, if 
each denomination is to have its full swing, 
and no middle path is to be determined on 
for a general and uniform system, we shall 
have our youth trained up to be controversial 
combatants rather than peaceful Christians. 
Lord Brougham and Mr. Roebuck have both 
spoken sensibly on this point, and it is this 
fear which made Mr. Milner Gibson lately say, 
that '^schooling should be the main thing, 
reli^on merely incidental.*^ 

My Lord, you must excuse my earnestness 
on this point, but I do beseech you to turn 
my fiivourite plan in your mind. I have 
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always been able personally to conciliate Dis- 
senters^ and I wish to see a large and com- 
prehensive plan of education— one that will 
lead to certain moral improvement— that will 
inculcate sure principles of peace and Christian 
love, that will directly tend to produce that 
charity which is more than faith, — framed and 
sanctioned by the Legislature of this enlight- 
ened country. 

I have the honour to be, my Lord, &c., 
The Pastor of PENSCELiiWOOD. 

July 1846. 



Several leading Members of Parliament, in 
both Houses, have expressed to the author of 
the above letter their cordial approval of his 
plan, and Lord Morpeth writes, ** I fear the 
difficulty is in getting the rest of the world to 
be as reasonable/' 

The following is an extract from an eloquent 
supporter of the cause of education, and one 
who may be said to represent the views of a 
large liberal section of the House of Commons, 
and on that account it is here given. He 
writes: 

" Most certainly do I agree with you, that by 
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beginning education with the inculcation of 
religious differences, we begin at the wrong end. 
Far better would it be to begin, as you propose, 
on the principle of union, not of variance. 
The former is the plan, as you observe, 
adopted in Ireland, and so far it has suc- 
ceeded. 

^' We must, however, make some conces- 
sions to the strong feeling of sectarian dif- 
ference, which too often places dogmas first, and 
religion last. 

" My own consideration of the subject in- 
duces me to think that people must be gra- 
dually brought round on the question of edu- 
cation. 

^^ It has appeared to me, that if, without 
forcing opinion, we invite parties to meet on 
neutral ground, and let them find that they can 
agree on certain points, then on others, they 
will gradually assimilate. 

^^ For this reason I have been anxious that 
the Government should annually invite, as it 
were, public attention to the question by a 
yearly review, or sort of Educational Budget, 
on going into the Estimates. By this, and 
other means, a point of union will be created. 

*^ The great object at present is, not to teach 
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the waters h>w to flow, but to open the foun- 
tain ; and the stream will, eventually, (to use an 
expression of Burke), 'work itself into clear- 
ness/ 

^^ In time, I think ytmr plan will be adopted. 
But its adoption will be a work of time. It is 
the more profound, philosophical, as well as 
more religious plan. And such plans generally 
come last. The many begin by opposing, and 
end by supporting them." 

Another liberal Member, of great influence, 
writes : '' I, for one, cannot aid my Lord John 
Russell in any scheme for assisting with pecu- 
niary grants each rehgious denomination ; and 
this without surveillance or guarantee of any 
kind. Such an undertaking would, as you 
wisely suggest, be nourishing the extremes of 
all parties ; and be, I opine, a liberal road into 
the very midst of illiberalities ; very different 
to the present manner of distributing grants 
respectively to the National, and the British 
and Foreign Societies. I have not read 
Dr. Hook's letter^ to which you have so ably 
and practically directed public attention, but I 
am quite willing to accede to a plan which 
shall prevent Dr. Hook teaching of Apostolical 
Succession in public schools /or children, and 

VOL. II. P 
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at the same time disiarm the Dissenter of M9 
peculiar and extravagant tenets. Such a plan^ 
and none other^ will have my Parliamentary 
support,'* 

Another writes, ^^I fear we cannot satisfy 
the demands of Dissenters and of some Church^ 
men, but there is a moderate party, of growing 
strength in the country, which will approve of 
your plan. Reasons in favour of the interfere 
ence of the State are many and plain ; and Lord 
John Russell will, in the next Session of Par- 
liament, bring them forward in their best 
order.*' 

How truly do all enlightened men abhor 
and detest all exclusive and sectarian dogmas 
and ways ; and yet there is this contradiction, 
that too often men of liberal minds seem to 
countenance the narrow-minded, and to perse-« 
cute the truly liberal ones of their race. Who 
can more bewail the unamiable tenets of many 
dissenting denominations than such a true 
Christian man as Lord Morpeth ? And yet, on 
the public hustings, his Lordship would appear 
to be in favour of these bodies; but, it is in 
appearance only, for his Lordship, while he 
would nobly contend for their civil rights and 
religious liberties, would not foster or encourage 
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their illiberal doctrine or conduct. And what men 
in their hearts, can more discard the exclusive 
doctrines of dissenting bodies, than such as the 
Ewarts^ the Duncombes, the Roebucks, the 
Bowrings, &c., &c., of the day ? And see what 
strong things the leader of them all, Lord 
John Russell, has spoken against the intolerant 
behaviour of Wesleyan Methodists. Remember 
how Lord Melbourne lamented the late furious 
opposition of dissenting factions to the edu- 
cational clauses of the Factory Bill — ^that Bill 
which was so earnestly called for after the 
harrowing statements of Lord Ashley; and 
remember how Lord Morpeth designated state- 
ments made by the opposing parties as menda- 
cious. And utterly mendacious they were ; 
xiever was such an outpouring of antichristian 
bile throughout the kingdom ; and well indeed 
if that bile hath escaped, yea, hath found an 
exit, never to return to the jaundicing of the 
system again. 

The good Dr. Arnold says of those of a 
former day: ^^The Puritans wished to alter 
the existing Church system for one which they 
believed to be freer and better; and so far 
they resembled a common popidar party; but 
inasmuch as in this and all other matters their 

p 2 
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great principle was, conformily to the Scrip- 
ture, and they pushed this to an extravagant 
excess, because their interpretation of Scripture 
was continually faulty, there taaSy together 
with their free political spirit, a narrow spirit in 
things reUffiouSf which shocked not mly the 
popular party of the succeeding age, but many 
even in their own day, who politically enter- 
tained opinions far narrower than theirsJ^ 
And it was a spirit of exclusiveness which 
would cut and carve all things by one narrow 
pattern, that compelled Baxter to note, *^ The 
Quakers in their shops, when I go along Lon- 
don streets, say, ^Alas! poor man, thou art 
yet in darkness/ They have oft come to the 
congregation, when I had liberty to preach 
Christ's Gospel, and cried out against me as a 
deceiver of the people. They have followed 
me home, crying out in the streets, ' The day 
of the Lord is coming, and thou shalt perish as 
a deceiver.^ They have stood in the market- 
place, and under my window, year after year, 
crying to the people, ^Take heed of your 
priests, they deceive your souls.* And if any 
one wore a lace or neat clothing, they cried 

* ^* Lectures on Modem History." Lecture v. p. 211. 
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out to me, 'These are the fruits of your 
ministry/ '^ Well did this more liberal-minded 
and pious man say, on another occasion before 
Judge Jeffries, "These things will surely be 
understood one day; what fools one-^ort 
of Protestants are made to prosecute the 
other/' 

But that auspicious day for the interests of 
our common Christianity has not yet arrived. 
A late numb^ of the Edinburgh Review, in 
an article on Education, has this statement : 
"Party violence, disappointed ambition, and, 
^bove all, religious animosity^ have left us no 
Elis in the land. We are led astray, but not 
by a Uffhi from Heaven. The lamp burns 
blue :'^ — and then it goes on to deplore the 
spirit which, on the Government scheme of 
Education, arrayed the various denominations 
of Christians in fierce and unmitigated hostUity 
the one against the other; when &cts were 
tortured into unfair inferences ; gross inventions 
resorted to ; delusive statements uttered in 
order to bring forth a rich harvest of petitions ; 
strife, contention, and hatred generated, where 
brotherly love and benevolence ought alone to 

* '' Life and Times of Richard Baxter/' 4 vols. 1838. 
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have existed; and hostile bands drawn up com- 
posed of fellow-countrymen^ who should, and 
who might, have been all combined in one 
righteous work. 

Oh for the man powerful enough to write 
down the bitter spirit of the age, and make the 
contending ones utterly ashamed of the undis- 
ciplined, unconverted spirit that is in their 
minds and hearts. This will be done in time ; 
a fairer Christian day is dawning, but it will be 
a work of time ere *^ dogmas first, and religion 
last,*' will be an obselete proverb. 

A system of National Education on the com'- 
prehensive plan laid down above, will do much 
to kill party strife, and engender peace. But 
Dr. Hook's scheme must be avoided ; if once 
recognised it will not be checked in its baneful 
progress. Shuttleworth said well, in an Ex- 
cellent Sermon on Education, ^^ Even that 
greatest of all earthly blessings, religion itself, 
(such is the fearful tendency to abuse in our 
present imperfect condition), will, if not pro- 
perly instilled, be converted into bitterness. Let 
us see that it is inculcated with sobriety and 
single-mindedness, cLs a heavenward principle ; 
not as affording food to unprofitable specula- 
tion, to spiritual self-conceit, or uncharitable 
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and mistaken zeal*'^ And this the developed 
mode of Dr. Hook will not effect. No, it will 
tend rather to create and cherish religious ani- 
mosities and religious differences. It is based 
on the recognition of the principle of variance, 
not of union ; and the Government of the day, 
of whatever political sentiments, must not 
entertain the establishment or encouragement 
of such a system^ or any system approach- 
ing its complexion^ for one moment in our 
land. 

And while I am compelled to write in this 
unwelcome (to me certainly so) strain, let none 
be hindered in their noble and humane efforts 
to establish^ more firmly than the best voluntary 
(efforts can ever do^ an universal education of 
the people. The increasing the capacities of 
mind, the expansion of the powers of men^s 
immortal spirits, the multiplying the sources of 
rational enjoyment to thousands of our species, 
the enabling them to despise the mere gratifi- 
cation of their sensual nature^ and the adapta- 
tion of their faculties to all the arts that adorn 
society^ and to all the blessed and beautiful 

* Shuttleworth's Sermons. 2nd. Edit. Sermon xx. 
Preached in the Cathedral Church of Winchester. 
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spirit of true religion, this is a driightfid eon^ 
templation, an object of the purest and most 
refined delight, and that every obstacle may be 
removed from this onward and heavenly path ; 
and for the furtherance of this happy attain- 
ment^ I know no sentiment that should be 
more in our minds than that one of pious Baxter; 
" While we wrangle here in the dark, we are 
dying, and passing to the world that will decide 
all our controversies, and the safest passage 
thither is by peaceable holiness*^ 

The following is from one of ultra-^liberal 
views^ from one who is known as to Oriental 
scholar and poet, and who has lately taken 
under his protection the interests of the Isle of 
Man. He writes: "In the general views of 
your plan I very cordially agree. I do not 
believe Dr. Hook's plan of separate buildings 
for church-people and non-church-people can 
be practically brought into operation. The 
Prussian and Swiss system is far better. Po* 
lemics must be excluded from the common 
school; and there is sectarian zeal enough to 
find an arena for their introduction elsewhere. 
The State must provide fit secular education — 
religious, which will always be controversial^ 
instruction must in my judgment be found 
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elsewheiHB. But the comfort is, the whole sub- 
ject is occup]dng the minds of good men, and 
wise men, and Christian men, and the will 
must find the way." 

Another liberal Member, and probably, as 
the above may be, of Unitarian principles in 
religion, deplores the evils arising out of dis- 
s^it. He writes : ^' In religious communities 
there is little peace indeed. Religious people 
waste a large portion of their powers in direct 
contention with each other. This is an unholy 
warfare, truly — a species of fratridde. It can- 
not but retard the moral improvement and 
better disposition of the people^ and while it 
alienates and drives away many from the Chris- 
tian faith, it prevents others embracing it, and 
so we shall have infidelity rampant, by and bye. 

If Lord John Russell be firm, much may be 
done with the rising generation; and your 
plan is the best I have seen ; for all will be 
gently compelled, as it were, to receive some 
religious instruction. Dr. Hook's scheme 
would leave many at liberty to resort to it not 
at all ; and it is my fixed opinion, that a Chris- 
tian State ought not to banish religion, in any 
degree, from its public schools.'' 

A Conservative M.P., and one who is a 

p 3 
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thorough Protestant in debate, thus states his 
opinions : ^' I agree with you in objecting to 
Dr. Hook's plan ; but I am not sure that I 
concur with you in thinking that any plan can 
be adjusted which will embrace di£ferent sects. 
It is perfectly true, that it is quite needless to 
inculcate on children those matters of theo- 
logical controversy on which sects di£fer, who, 
in the essentials of faith, and basis of morals, 
are agreed. But how will you shut out those 
who differ on the cardinal doctrines of the 
Christian faith ? Or, how admit them without 
excluding their doctrines? In the latter case 
we sacrifice the cardinal points, not of con- 
troversy, but of Christianity, to an attempt at 
unions 

^' And besides, if sects, agreed in doctrines of 
Christianity^ unite in teaching ; which sect is to 
appoint the Master? Whichever does, the 
otiiers will be jealous, and they will think, 
(perhaps with reason), that that sect has a 
practical ascendancy* What object is gained 
by uniting in school children of different 
sects ? Why should not each Church teach the 
children of its worshippers ? This would only 
produce wholesome emulation. And if one 
sect (as is the case with (he Church) is the 
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more numerous and wealthy, it may draw to it 
the children of other sects by avoiding, in its 
schools, anything which has a hostile character 
against the opinions of its co-religionists* In 
this way charity is secured, and its own inte- 
rests best promoted/' 



And now, gentle reader, as regards all the 
subjects I have written on in these volumes, 
if I can obtain, by my mode of treating them, 
the secret thanks of the obscure, and peaceful 
disciples of reason, and philosophy, and excite 
that tender emotion, in which sensible minds 
sympathise with one who pleads the cause of 
justice and humanity,'! shall be content and 
happy. 



APPENDIX. 



The Work of the Marquis Beccaria on 
'^ Crimes and Punishments/' has been one of 
general reputation, and exercised much in- 
fluence. In the period of eighteen months from 
its first publication, it passed through six 
editions, the third of which was published 
within the first six months. The whole was 
originally read> at different times, in the 
shape of lectures, to a society of learned men 
in the City of Milan, and published at their 
request. There is a Commentary appended 
to the Second Edition of the Translation, sup- 
posed to be written by Voltaire ; and certainly 
it appears stamped with the characteristics of 
his flippant, indelicate, sceptical mind. There 
is a treatise also on Virtue in the same volume, 
the principles of which appear to me to be 
cast in the mould of the French Encyclopoe- 
dists, revolutionary and worthless. 

But with the Marquis Beccaria, of Milan, 
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we have now to do, and with that particular 
chapter in his book which treats of the Punish* 
ment of Death. Since the work may be rather 
scarce now, I may advantageously give some 
copious extracts from this twenty-eighth chap- 
ter ; and, indeed, present the reader with the 
marrow of his argument ; not omitting (it is 
hoped without presumption), a short comment 
thereon. 

" The laws/* writes the Marquis,* *fare 
only the sum of the smallest portion of the 
private liberty of each individual, and re- 
present the general will, which is the aggregate 
of that of each individual. Did any one ever 
give to others the right of taking away his life ? 
Is it possible, that in the smallest portion of 
the liberty of each, sacrificed to the good of the 
public, can be contained the greatest of all good, 
life ? If it were so, how shall it be reconciled 
to the maxim which tells us, that a man has no 
right to kill himself? Which he certainly must 
have, if he could give it away to another.^' 

I must confess I cannot see the soundness of 
the argument in this first passage. For a man 
consents to the law of Capital Punishment for 

* Chap. XXVIII. pages 1 and 2. 
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the sake of preservation of life. He may 
argue, I consent, to diis in order to save my 
own life^ and that of others, and this punish- 
ment will serve to deter me from attempting 
the life of another, as well as deter others from 
attempting my life. So much do I value life, 
and my own life in particular, that I freely 
Consent, in order to obtain a law generally 
preservative of my own life, to yield up my own 
life should I attempt the life of another man. 
This is not suicide — this is not the claiming a 
right to die by my own hand whenever, and for 
whatever cause I choose ; but, on the contrary, 
it is the yielding up my life for a definite and 
enormous crime ; a crime, which if commonly 
practised, the sacrifice of life would be great — 
and my own life in jeopardy more from the hands 
of others than, by this act, from mine own hand. 
" The death of a citizen,'^ continues the 
Marquis, '^ cannot be necessary, but in one 
case. When, though deprived of his liberty, 
he has such power and connexions as may en- 
danger the security of the nation ; when his 
existence may produce a dangerous revolution 
in the established form of Government. But 
even in this case, it can only be necessary when 
a nation is on the verge of recovering or 
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losing its liberty; orin times of absolute anarchy, 
when the disorders themselves hold the place 
of laws. But in a reign of tranquillity ; in a 
form of Government approved by the united 
wishes of the nation ; in a state well fortified 
from enemies without, and supported by 
strength within, and opinion, perhaps, more 
efficacious ; where all power is lodged in the 
hands of a true sovereign; where riches can 
purchase pleasures and not authority, there 
can be no necessity for taking away the life of 
a subject !^' 

Certainly, if other punishments be found to 
be efficacious, and for which there should be a 
period of fair experiment. In the first portion 
of thi9 extract the Marquis intimates that, 
under particular circumstances, the life of a 
leader of a political revolt is that which, before 
all others, should be taken away. I doubt the 
policy or the righteousness of this. I think 
there should be no capital punishment for po- 
litical o£fences of any kind ; and I am sure that 
in the case of such a martyrdom there will 
ever be such sympathy shewn as will be detri- 
mental to the opposite cause. No; rather 
would I see the punishment of death infficted 
on the midnight assassin, if assassinations were 
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frequent, and no other punishments availed to 
deter — and in all oases of private murder, 
where the murderer cannot shelter . himself 
under any screen of promoting the freedom and 
happiness of his fellowrsubjects, or under the 
supposed right of publicly avenging public 
wrongs. 

^^ The death of a criminal is a terrible but 
momentary spectacle, and therefore a less 
efficacious mode of deterring others, than the 
continued example of a man deprived of his 
liberty,' condemned, as a beast of burden, to 
repair, by his labour, the injury he has done 
to society. If I commit 9uch a crime, says 
the spectator to himself, I shall be reduced to 
that miserable condition for the rest of my life. 
A much more powerful preventive than the 
fear of death, which men always behold in 
distant obscurity/* 

'^ The execution of a criminal is, to the 
multitude, a spectacle, which in ^ome excites 
compassion mixed with indignation. These 
sentiments occupy the mind much more than 
that salutary terror which the laws endeavour 
to inspire. But in the contemplation of con- 
tinued suffering, terror is the only, or at least 
the predominant sensation. The severity of a 
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punishment should be sufficient to eixcite com- 
passion in the spectator, as it is intended more 
for them than for the oriminaL 

'^ A punishment to be just^ should have onljr 
that degree of severity which is sufficient to 
deter others. Now, there is no man^ who upon 
the least reflection, would put in competition 
the total and perpetual loss of his liberty, with 
the greatest advantages he could possibly ob* 
tain in consequence of a crime. Perpetual 
slavery, then, has in it all that is necessary to 
deter the moi^t hardened and determined, as 
much as the punishment of dea&. I say it has 
more. Hiere are many who can look upon 
death with intrepidity and firmness; some 
through fanaticism, and others through vanity, 
which attends us even to the grave. Others 
from a desperate resolution, either to get rid of 
their misery, or cease to live. But fanaticism 
and vanity forsake the criminal in slavery, in 
chains and fetters, in an iron cage; and de- 
spair seems rather the beginning than the end 
of their misery. The mind, by collecting itself 
and uniting all its force, can, for a moment, 
repel assailing grief; but its most vigorous 
effi)rts are insufficient to resist perpetual 
wretchedness.'* 
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^' I shall be told that perpetual slavery is as 
painful a punishment as death, and therefore as 
cruel. I answer, thi^t if all the miserable mo- 
ments in the life of a slave were collected into 
one point, it would be a more cruel punishment 
than any other; but these are scattered through 
his whole life, whilst the pain of death exerts 
all its force in a moment. There is also another 
advantage in the punishment of slavery, which 
is, that it is more terrible to the spectator than 
to the su£ferer himself; for the spectator con- 
siders the sum of all his wretched moments, 
whilst the sufferer, by the misery of the present, 
is prevented from thinking of the future.'^ 

May we not think, however, that it is the 
thought of future hours, and days, and months, 
and years of hopeless slavery, that give to the 
present time all its worst embitterment, and 
most intolerable anguish? 

^^ The punishment of death is pernicious to 
society, from the example of barbarity it affords. 
If the passions, or the necessity of war, have 
taught men to shed the blood of their fellow- 
creatures, the laws, which are intended to 
moderate the ferocity of mankind, should not 
increase it by examples of barbarity, the more 
horrible, as this punishment is usually attended 
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with formal pageantry. What are the natural 
«ientiments of every person concerning the 
punishment of death ? We may read them in 
the contempt and indignation with which every 
one looks on the executioner, who is, neverthe- 
less, an innocent executor of the public will ; a 
good citizen, who contributes to the advantage 
of society : the instrument of the general secu- 
rity within^ as good soldiers are without. What 
then is the origin of this contradiction ? Why 
is this sentiment of mankind indelible^ to the 
scandal of reason ? It is, that in a secret 
corner of the mind, in which the original 
impressions of nature are still preserved, men 
discover a sentiment which tells them, that 
•their lives are not lawfully in the power of any 
one, but of that necessity only, which with its 
iron sceptre rules the universe.^' 

I can see no cause to object to the general 
sentiments contained in the above latter ex- 
tracts^ but rather think them most worthy the 
close attention of Christian legislators. 

The Marquis concludes : ^^ I am sensible 
that the voice of one philosopher is too weak 
to be heard amidst the clamours of a multitude, 
blindly influenced by custom : but there is a 
small number of sages, scattered on the face 
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of the earth, who will echo to me from the 
bottom of their hearts : and if these truths 
should haply force th^ir way to the thrones of 
princes, be it known to them, that they come 
attended with the secret wishes of all mankind ; 
and tell the Sovereign who deigns them a gra- 
cious reception, that his fame shall outshine 
the glory of conquerors, and that equitable 
posterity will exalt his peaceful trophies above 
those of a Titus, an Antonius, or a Trajan. 

^^ How happy were mankind, if laws were 
now to be first formed; now that we see on 
the thrones of Europe, benevolent monarchs, 
friends to the virtues of peace, to the arts 
and sciences, fathers of their people, though 
crowned, yet citizens. If these humane princes 
have suffered the old laws to subsist, it is, 
doubtless, because they are deterred by the 
numberless obstacles which oppose the subver- 
sion of errors established by the sanction of 
many ages; and, therefore, every wise citizen 
will wish for the increase of their autiiority.^' 

How would the Marquis Beccaria have 
rejoiced, in this day, to have seen Aie King of 
Sweden eamestiy desirous of the abolition of 
Capital Punishments, and the royal pen writing 
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wisely and humanely against their continuance ; 
albeit he would have grieved to behold the 
subjects not seconding the wishes of their Sove- 
reign. All honour be given to the noble King 
of Sweden ! 



THE END. 
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